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WINTER. 


* Moan on, ye winds.” 





OAN on, ye cold and winter winds, Lash in your might the aged tree, * 
Against the frosted window-panes ; Spare not his form, though bending low 
Ye cannot change the love that binds, Nor let a leaf there clinging be, 
With strong and fervent chains, But blow, ye winds, and blow, 
‘The heart that beats and never wanes. Ye cannot change the heart in me. 
Ws. F. BERGER. 
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A RARE, RICH HARVEST. 


HAT a fresh, young voice it was, 
that echoed up from amidst the 
waving grain-field to the heavens above, 
through the blue plains of which the 
fleecy clouds moved hither and thither 
like flocks of wandering sheep. And the 
voice, that pure, sweet voice, floated 
through the air like a bird incarnate, from 
far down among the grain, waving in 
soft, green billows as the wind swept over, 
it sprang, ringing out clear and sweet, 
with the sound of foreign words brokenly 
interspersed, soft Italian words sounding 
strangely amid the stern surroundings of 
the granite hills, and breaking in rip- 
pling echo amid the sighing northern 
pines. The tall grain waved and nodded 
its bearded head in stately approval, and 
closed behind the singer as he wound 
through it. 

A little boy, not a bird, it was, who 
thus came onward warm and tired, with 
a Southern vividness of coloring in his 
glowing face—a strange face to be seen 
in a New England grain-field—with eyes 
that told of southern lands and southern 
fire in his veins, gleaming from beneath 
the broad straw hat and from under the 
dusky shadow of tangled, wind-blown 
hair. One little waif in all this great 
universe, alone, unfriended, happy, no 
parents, no home, no country, just one of 
God’s children; free, because nobody in 
the wide world cared whether he lived or 
died, and happy, with nothing to be 
happy about, so far as the world could 
judge. He slept wherever he could; the 
warm side of a hay-rick was a boon, and 
the interior of a well-filled barn held out 
visions too delightful to be often realized. 
Not so much as the birds did Pietro 
know from whence his supper was to 
come, indeed, the names of supper, din- 


ner, and breakfast meant one and the 
same to him; he took a-crust of bread 
here, and perhaps a drink of milk there, 
and the hedges furnished him, equally 
with his comrades the birds, their dessert 
of wild berries. 

Thus he went through the world sing- 


ing, glad to be away from the noise of 


the stony streets, from the smoke-be- 
grimed houses, from the staring horror of 
the overcrowded tenement, where he had 
cried himself to sleep over his pretty 
little mother, so white and still, in her 
narrow bed of four pine boards. When 
they took her away, a dim, indistinct 
memory of waving trees, glancing waters, 
a sunshine such as was never known to 
the narrow city streets, drew him away 
to the confines of the town, and onward 
to the open fields and country. From 
that time Pietro was a happy boy. He 
was on the best of terms with the birds 
and insects, and even the striped chip- 
munk stood less in awe of the brown-eyed 
little fellow than of all the rest of hu- 
manity ever before encountered. 

His sturdy little legs bore him over 
many a mile far into the heart of the 
country. The railroads he shunned, for 
the horror of the rushing engine shook 
him in its grasp, and seemed a glaring 
monster ready to tear him in pieces; so 
he stole far back among the trees and 
country roads, and trudged along to the 
music of his own wonderful voice. 

He sang because he could not help it, 
so happy was he under the free, blue sky, 
with the soft winds circling about him, 
and the birds and flowers for company. 
He knew nothing about happiness, never 
questioning whence it came or what it 
was, content and satisfied only to live; 
for he loved God’s fair world with all the 











southern warmth of his little heart; so he 
sang as he went, and sometimes, under 
the quiet moonlight, a farmer’s wife or 
daughter would be drawn to the window 
to listen with half-bated breath to a 


burst of melody passing and dying softly 
in the misty distance. 

Sometimes in passing a merry husking, 
he would be seized by the rough, good- 
natured rustics, placed perhaps upon a 
barrel in the barn, and told to sing for 
his supper, the beautiful voice ringing 
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among the bare rafters with a melody as 
true as if echoed back from the fretted 
ceiling of some grand cathedral. 
Sometimes they were great, rough men 
whom he would encounter, men such as 


he had been accustomed toseeing skulk- 
ing along after nightfall in the deep 
shadow of the city-walls, or creeping 
stealthily up the dirty stair-cases, and 
leaving the tracks of their greasy shoulders 
on the blackened walls of the tall tenement 
house as they pressed closely against 
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them in their efforts to pass unnoticed. 
These men Pietro shunned with the 
instinct of a fine nature, but once his 
little brown legs failed to carry him away 
fast enough, and, with a hoarse laugh and 
outh he was pushed forward into the 
circle of swarthy faces alight with the 
flickering embers of a brush-fire, and told 
to earn his supper as best he might. 

Then Pietro, with his little heart swell- 
ing in his throat, and threatening to en- 
gulf his voice, straightened himself up, 
and bravely did his lovely song soar 
up over the heads of the rough, sin-stained 
crowd, who listened with lowered breath, 
and, with unwonted softness and_hesi- 
tancy in their manner, pushed him out 
from among them and bade him go. 
Perhaps some touch of compassion laid 
its restraining hand upon their conscience 
and forbade that they should tinge with 
any shadow of their lives this little, clean 
soul; perhaps some memory of that 
better Past, forever left behind, knocked 
at the closed doors of their hearts, or 
some premonition of what might have 
been had they stood faithfully by their 
own higher lives touched a rusty chord 
of pity in their minds that prompted 
them to cast him from among them, 
What greater kindness, indeed, could 
they have shown to him? 

Once in awhile his song sank and lost 
itself in a curious sensation of pain, as he 
caught a glimpse of little children at sun- 
down creeping to their mother’s side, and 
once alow-voiced slumber-song from a fair- 
faced woman to the infant at her breast 
brought a rush of sudden tears to the 
great brown eyes, and overflowed in a fit 
of passionate, home-sick weeping. 

That night he slept where he lay, ex- 
hausted, desolate, but the morning sun- 
shine touched his breast with comfort 
and his lips with fresh music, and with a 
new song he went his way once more. 

Last night there had been no supper, 
but this morning a generous bowl of 


bread and milk had been set before the 
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famished little soul by a friendly hand. 
Amused and surprised eyes had watched 
its rapid disappearance, and the giver had 
listened with wonder as the little fellow, 
with a word of thanks, glanced shyly up 
from under his long black lashes, say- 
ing: “And now, sir, will I give ye a 
song?” 

“What manner of child is this?” the 
man thought as he watched the little fig- 
ure rapidly disappearing, enveloped, it 
seemed to him, in a mantle of music. 

Noonday came, with its sultry atmos- 
phere; the sunlight broadened over hill 
and valley till scarce a shadow stood 
slantingly on all the country-side. 
Warm, tired, and sleepy, Pietro sank 
down, the grain closing about him with 
a cool shadow, his song wavering lower 
and slower as he listened to the drowsy 
drone of the cricket and grasshopper, and 
his curly head, pillowed on his arm, 
rested more and more heavily, as he sank 
into the deep slumber of happy, healthful 
childhood, undisturbed by the field-mice 
running over him, or the father-long-legs, 
insolently industrious, spinning his web 
across the crown of his straw hat. The 
afternoon shadows lengthened, when the 
wide gates of the fence were flung open, 
and two great horses pranced into the 
field of grain, dragging behind them with 
clatter and whirl of dust one of the labor- 
saving machines that does the work of 
many men. 

Down they went through the waving 
green, leaving behind a wide track, where 
all prostrate fell the grain, its stately 
head laid low. Down they rushed to the 
extreme limit of the field and turned to 
come back on the other side, the sharp, 
cruel sickles mowing down everything in 
their way with a systematic swish. 

Now God help His little sleeping child, 
for nearer and nearer to his curly head 
the barbarous scythes revolve, coming 
down like those of the ancient Briton’s 
chariot and dealing destruction on every 
side. 
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Closer and closer yet they come. Does 
not the tramp of the strong horses arouse 
him? He still sleeps on; but one turn 
more, and then—the white and yellow 
daisies will bear a scarlet stain that is 
not their own; the thirsty ground will 
drink deep of a costly spilled wine, and 
the wonderful voice will be heard on 
arth no more. What roused him Pietro 
never knew. There was a loud shout, a 
sudden reining in of horses, a confused 
trampling of hoofs, a clatter of machinery, 
a desperate, awful feeling of incapacity, 
a shock, an agony of pain, then black- 
ness—no more; then a man bent over 
the little heap with horror-stricken face 
and a sob in his strong voice: “ Heaven 
forgive me,” he groaned ; “ it is the little 
singing boy.” 

* * * * * 

Tis the opening night of the Grand 
Opera in the metropolis, and the musical 
and fashionable world are all expectation, 
for a rare musical treat has been prom- 
ised them in a débutant whose tenor voice 
is said to be the most wonderful on rec- 
ord for many years. 

Carriages fill the street and deposit 
their burdens at the door, and the great 
auditorium is filled from pit to dome 
with a vast crowd, surging and seething 
like the restless waves of a limitless 
ocean. 

In a small dressing-room apart from 
this scene of commotion stand two men, 
one in medizval costume, young, hand- 
some, agitated; his left sleeve hangs 
empty at his side, and a deep scar cuts 
across the symmetry of his cheek; the 
other, a gray-haired, distinguished-look- 
ing man of about fifty. The younger man 
is speaking. 

“ Amico, I fear,” passes his lips. 

“Courage, my boy,” the elder man re- 
plied; “success is within your reach; 
have courage to grasp it while you may ; 
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through everything you have been brave; 
be so now. Remember your art, forget 
the people, sing as you have so often sung 
in childhood, for God and love of song, 
and courage will come unbidden.” 

The tinkle of a small bell reaches 
them; closely they grasp hands in a firm 
grip; there was a long look into each 
other’s eyes; then the younger man 
turned and disappeared, with the words, 
“ For God and love of song,” upon hislips. 

In the proscenium box sat the elder 
may, leaning forward with tense muscles 
and strained hearing. Will the slender 
youth before him fail, or will he justify 
the care and affection lavished upon him 
these many years, since he had borne 
him from amid the blood-stained grain 
an almost dying child ? 

The sweet voice sounded forth tremu- 
lously ; the nervous play of feature made 
of singing a labor; the quiver of intense 
excitement betrayed itself, and the heart 
of the listener in the box sank; but sud- 
denly the seeking eyes of the singer met 
his own, and half rising in his seat he 
held him steady with a supreme exercise 
of will. 

Stronger and stronger grew the voice ; 
sweeter, truer, and more birdlike it rang 
out in silver tones, holding the audience 
spell-bound. All sense of place was lost ; 
the argume:t of the opera alone pre- 
sented itself to the singer’s mind ; he was 
the motif incarnate. The feelings of his 
hero were his very own; he suffered with 
him, he laughed with him, he loved with 
him. 

The curtain dropped, and down rolled 
the thunders of applause; with gleaming 
eyes and pale, lofty face, the singer faced 
his audience, bending low before the 
multitude, but his look was for the man 
in the proscenium box, and “God and 
song” was in his heart. 

Pietro had scored a success. 

H. S. ATWATER. 
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TWO HOMES. 
a , 
a a little leafy bower 
a Where may and blackthorn are in 
flower, 
And, there, half hid from sight, 
Two little birds have made their nest, 


And, sun or shade, content they rest, 
And think the whole world bright. 


I know. a little cottage home, 

Where sweetest of sweet roses roam, 
And there, half hid from sight, p 

Two loving hearts have made their nest, 


And, sun or shade, content they rest, 
And think the whole world bright. 
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HERE was not a prettier girl in all 
Thorn Valley than was Tilly Trout- 
man, the poor, little, shy, rosy creature 
that she was, spinning wool in the upper 
room at old man Bradley’s. 

I was spinning, too, at Farmer Ran- 
dolph’s, just across the river, that summer, 
and we two used to get together Saturday 
evenings, and we were company for each 
other. I would stay with her one time, 
and then the next time she would come 
over and stay with me, and on Sundays 
we would walk down to Hammerton’s 
school-house and tend Sunday-school and 
stay for prayer-meeting in the even- 
ing. 

We were both young and both orphans, 
and we had to make our own way through 
life. It was pretty hard for poor girls to 
spin, week in and week out, from May 
till November, for only nine pence a 
dozen. Then we had to help do the 
milking and washing dishes, and some- 
times when visitors came we had to help 
cook. All these extras, too, were thrown 
in for “good measure” or “good luck ” 
or “friendship,” as our hard taskmis- 
tresses called it. 

And yet we were glad. This was so 
much better than to be “bound out,” and 
to be the lowest, slavish drudges of grasp- 
ing women who put all on the shoulders 
of the poor bound girls that they could 
stand. 

And then the “ bounders” were always 
looked down upon, no matter what their 
circumstances had been before adversity 
came. The ban was upon them; they 
were the targets for the good-feeling rich 
sons and daughters of the farmers whose 
broad lands spread out into hundreds of 


acres. 
After a few years Tilly went to live 
with an aunt, a sickly, peevish soul, who 





nursed her aches and pains with tender 
watchfulness, and then we did not meet 
very often. Occasionally we exchanged 
letters when neighbors would be going 
from the Valley to the Hemlock Mills, 
and we sent pieces of our new, gay flow- 
ered de laine dresses and snips of the 
ribbons on our bonnets and messages 
about our lovers, but that was all. 

After awhile word came that little Tilly 
Troutman was married to a young farmer, 
who in his own right and title owned sixty 
acres of land. And everybody said how 
lucky that was for a poor girl, an orphan, 
to marry a man with a home of his own. 
Of course, he was in debt; he only had 
a few payments made on the farm, but 
people said Tilly would be as good as his 
right hand to him; she could do her part ; 
she would be one of the kind “ who would 
always have a little drib of something to 
sell.” That was the kind of wives sought 
for by young men forming alliances; they 
were called “thrifty women” and “shifty 
women,” and women who knew “ what. 
was what.” 

All the Sherlock family liked ’Thanel’s 
wife. They were close, and she had to be 
close, too, or not have their good-will. 
When they were married and went to 
themselves, he gave orders, once for all, 
in a good-natured way, but wasn’t joking 
by any means : 

“T’ll do my part and you must do your 
part,” he said; “and T’ll warrant we'll 
get along.” 

She soon learned what her duty was to 
be. He went to town twice a week and 
she was expected to have something to 
sell. That helped to keep them in gro- 
ceries. Sometimes it was a basket of 
eggs, a pail of lard, a sack of dried fruit 
or nuts, a pair of dressed chickens, a few 
pounds of her nice, hard soap, a roll of 
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** OCCASIONALLY WE EXCHANGED LETTERS.” 


butter—something; just so it was “some- The rosy, thrifty, curly-headed little 
thing,” he was satisfied. wife was so active, so eager for the appro- 
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bation of “his folks” and his own com- 
mendation that she never walked about 
her work. Old Mrs. Cotton said, “ Tilly 
allus flew,” but women, overworked, 
broken afterward, wrecks of nervous de- 
bility, understand when we say, she al- 
ways went on a dog-trot. 

That is the jog of the healthy, ambi- 
tious, overreaching farmer’s wife, who 
cannot take time to sit and read, because 
it looks so lazy. 

Well, in all these cases the end comes, 
and the result is direful, dreadful to bear 
when the half-helpless creature knows to 
a certainty that her case is hopeless; it is 
too late. ° 

At the end of four years, with three 
children and no hired help, and her share 
of the work to do, poor little Tilly failed. 
She had been going down gradually. 
Her burden was too great. And then 
the doctor was called. He prescribed, 
but his remedies did no good. Neighbors 
came, and told of sirups made of roots 
and leaves and wine; another made of 
barks and berries and drugs, and of dras- 
tic and bitter and sweet and strong; but 
their kind prescriptions were of no avail. 
Her mind was worried. She would cry 
out; she would laugh foolishly; she 
would imagine ghoulish things; she 
would turn her face to the wall of the lit- 
tle, low-ceiled room and lie and talk to 
people whose names no one had ever 
heard on poll-book, church-book, tomb- 
stone, or family register. 

And the gaping crowd of young men 
and women would come, night after night, 
to “set up,” and they would listen to her 
broken babble of sounds and go away 
and repeat it with marvelous exaggera- 
tions and a great lack of accuracy. 

The Sherlocks pitied ’Thanel, and they 
shrank from the doctor’s bills and the 
pay for the hired girl. 

There was a new doctor in a city eigh- 
teen miles distant, whose fame had gone 
abroad. He had blown his own trumpet, 
and the sounds had reached away beyond 
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Thorn Valley and Oak Ridge, and pale- 


faced women who had been raised up 
from the grave pressed close to Tilly’s 
bedside with their remarkable stories. 

And ’Thanel and Tilly listened, and 

the next day he was sent for. 
’ A handsdme old man he was, with soft 
blue eyes and a genial manner. He was 
unlike other physicians, for the first thing 
he did was to kneel beside the sick 
woman and commend her case to the 
great Physician of souls. He prayed 
beautifully. He even wept in his earn- 
estness and fervor. He gave her some 
tonic to be taken frequently. The taste 
was very pleasant, and under. his treat- 
ment, and because of her faith in the 
doctor who always prayed, Tilly began 
to improve. 

’Thanel was glad to have his wife able 
to “be up and tend to the children and 
do such little things.” If she could only 
be out of bed it did not seem so much 
like sickness in the family. 

Tilly slowly improved. The more of 
the tonic remedy she took, the better she 
felt. Her eyes grew very bright and her 
voice was full, and her laugh was—well, 
it was a noisy, noisy laugh, and had none 
of the sweetness of her ee s laughter 
in it. 

Once or twice more the doctor called ; 
he was not sent for, but was passing on 
his pony, and he was interested in his 
patient, and came in to see her and to 
pray with her. He said hers was a case 
that he had carried to God in special 
prayer. He always ‘called her “my 
girl,” my “little curly,” and “my poor 
little one,” because he was an old man,and 
her fair, young, childish face appealed to 
his pity. . 

It is a sorrowful story, this, of our 
friend, and we hesitate to give it in full. 
Little Tilly, the orphan girl, whose sum- 
mers were spent in the monotorous tramp, 
tramp, backward and forward, at the 
wheel in the low farm-house upper cham- 
bers—better that she had remained a 
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spinning girl all her life! There was a 
skeleton hidden in the closet in her home, 
and for over two years it remained hid- 
den. But it had to be uncovered some- 
time ; poor ’Thanel, and poor Tilly! 

There was a wool-picking bee at 
Farmer Lee’s one day, and when Mrs. 
Lee apologized for the pickles not being 
real sour, she said her vinegar was not 
very good. A neighbor said maybe 
Tilly had good vinegar, for her boys 
had brought ’Thanel two jugs of whisky 
from the still-house to make vinegar. At 
that another woman spoke up, and said 
that her Billy had got a couple of jygs 
full for him a little while before; and 
then one of the Grayson girls said her 
father had brought two jugs of whisky 
from the still-house for "Thanel not a 
month ago. 

At this point a kind woman, the min- 
ister’s wife, turned the conversation ab- 
ruptly by praising the pumpkin-pie. 

There had been a revelation unwit- 
tingly. No one had ever suspected what 
the tonic was that the pious physician 
had prayerfully administered. No one 
had ever wondered why Tilly’s eyes glit- 
tered like dew on the grass; why she was 
moody, sometimes singing like a lark, and 
again as glum ds though she were a raw 
foreigner. Sometimes she was pallid, 
sometimes purple, and often haggard 
and dazed, as though gazing at the 
moon. 

And this was for years and years. Boys 
and girls grew up into strength and 
beauty and intelligence and industrious 
habits. 

When the tonic was needed, "Thanel 
would go to a dear neighbor whom he 
could trust, and in a low voice say, as he 
took out his leather wallet for coin, “ can 
you let one of ’em go right away ; she’s 
nearly beside herself; have both jugs 
filled this time.” And he would look 
down sorrowfully, and the good man 
would say “ Yes,” with a jerk of his head, 
only he pitied "Thanel so. and then he 
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would cock his eye up skyward and go to 
talking about the weather, and the wind 
from the east or the west. 

The lad would ride bare-back to the 
still-house, a jug would be put in each end 
of a sack to balance on the horse, and the 
journey of five miles could be made in 
safety. 

There were six children in the house- 
hold. The older ones knew of the family 
skeleton, and their hearts were heavy with 
shame and sorrow. 

The neighbors who were cognizant of 
the fact were true, and if they touched the 
dreadful secret by word or sign, it was 
touched kindly. But the one man always 
went or sent to the still-house for 


_the tonic, and to the drug store for its 


equivalent. 

Sometimes the unsteady hand did the 
bidding of a mind that was sick, and the 
potion was too liberal, and the result was 
pitiable, and the day or the night was a 
blight and a stain to the beautiful sanctity 
of womanhood. 

We were still a spinning girl, a spinster 
in fact, and sometimes we met our old 
mate at church, or at some of the country 
funerals or baptisms or the social bees at 
which wool was picked, quilts were 
quilted, sewing was done, or poor families 
made comfortable for winter. 

But one day a scrawled note came from 
Tilly to us. She was sick. Would we 
not come to her soon. We went, and 
found her wild and raving, storming like 
a madman, throwing her arms aloft and 
whooping out names no one ever heard of 
before. She said she was going to die, 
and wanted us to write a verse for her 
tombstone. We promised. Then would 
we watch her children in a motherly way, 
and see that any growing fault of hers 
was rooted out? We said we would. 
That night she was really sick until after 
midnight, when the madness of her delir- 
jum passed away. We had stayed closely 
with her, and all her family. were in bed 
and asleep up-stairs. We lay down out- 
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side the bed and fell into a doze, when 
suddenly we were awakened by a crash in 
the kitchen. The poor creature had 
softly stolen out for the demon that lay 
in wait for her, and in the darkness had 
dropped a bottle into an iron kettle and 
broken it to atoms. Shivering and 
frightened and splashed, she came slily 
back, feeling her humiliation in its keen- 
est sense. Remorse had felled her. 

She crept into bed beside us, wound her 
cold arms with muscles strained like 
drawn wire tightly about us, put her face 
beside ours, and never till the day of our 
death will the bitterness and darkness of 
the revelation she made go away from us. 

In burning language she upbraided 
herself; loathed her own weakness ; hated 
herself as the companion of the besotting 
sin that had so completely mastered her; 
and in a hoarse whisper—as though the 
very darkness of the room was caused by 
crowds of fiendish forms and faces about 
us—told us of her fall. Told how the 
well-meaning, but grievously erring phy- 
sician had prescribed the gross stimulant 
that had robbed her of her womanhood. 
How little by little it had overpowered 
her, while her husband had begged and 
plead with her in tears to endeavor to 
stay the mad thirst. 

“T cannot get away from it; I have 
tried and tried; it will not let me go. I 
have prayed and begged, not for myself, 
but for the sake of my poor, ashamed, 
disgraced husband and children,” she 
said, in a loud whisper. “I do not care 
for myself, but when I see ’Thanel sitting 
off alone on the steps of the corn-crib or 
barn, sometimes with his head down and 
his face covered with his poor old sun- 
burned, honest hands, I could cut my 
own throat in my distress. The other 
day I slipped out to where he sat alone, 
looking so forlorn, and I said: ‘’Thanel, 
I know very well what you are thinking 


about. It is about your good-for-nothing, 


renegade wife, the woman who has dis- 
graced your name and your family, and 
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is dragging you down every day lower 
and lower,’ and I sat flat on the ground 
at his feet and laid my face in his pitiful 
hands and asked hini if he could ever 
forgive me. I told him I didn’t expect 
him to love me any longer—a low, be- 
sotted, dragged-down creature not worthy 
to do the humblest kind of work on the 
farm. 

“And the poor fellow, who has never yet 
given me a cross word, said I was his 
wife ; the dear little girl he married long 
ago; the mother of his children, and that 
he did not blame me, for the habit was 
brought on by that praying old doctor 
who lacked the commonest knowledge. 

“ He said it was all his fault, and all his 
own. He had made my burden too 
heavy. The little babies were tax enough 
on my time and strength without any 
other work todo. My load had been too 
heavy ; my woman’s endurance had been 
tried to the utmost; and when I broke 
down, nervous and half-crazed, I needed 
rest and change, and hired help, instead 
of whisky and opium. 

“ He cried and said they had been like 
two cruel rods to whip me when I was 
tired out and fainting and exhausted. 
He said he would willingly be a beggar 
and work at day’s work to give me back 
to what I ought to have been; and that 
he loved me dearly, and didn’t blame his 
poor little Tilly, and he would stick to 
me even though I lay in the streets like a 
drunkard.” 

Her low, plaintive sobs, half restrained, 
shook her frame like a leaf in the wind. 

Her sorrow was touching, and we wept 
with her. And there she lay, tightly 
winding about us; her breath steaming 
in our face; the vile odor of the spilt 
liquor on her clothing; her hair dis- 
heveled ; the mad fever running wild in 
her veins—oh the very verge of in- 
sanity. 

We could have cursed the author of 
her destruction; the sniveling, pious, 
whining whelp, whose machinations had 
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laid in utter ruin this beautiful, pure, con- 
fiding soul of a guileless woman! 

Other physicians make like prescrip- 
tions in their blind ignorance of the fuir 
white temple, the soul of man or woman, 
dolts that they are, playing with the most 
precious and intricate workmanship of 
God, in whose likeness we are formed. 

We tried to help her, but no release 
from the bondage of the chains, forged in 
hell, was there for poor little Tilly. We 
could only love and pity and weep. 

Years after her sorrowing husband died, 
and her name, tenderly breathed, was 
last upon his lips. 
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There is no need to say that her sons 
hold fast to the inheritance their mother 
gave them in her blood and from her 
breast, and in turn their children like- 
wise. 

It isa rock that wrecks many. Cain’s 
cry of hundreds of years ago has the same 
significance in these perilous times—‘Am 
I my brother's keeper?” Let us look 
well to every deed and word of ours, 
instead of standing, awed and stricken, 
looking into the face of the awful danger, 
and with bated breath, saying, “ Who is 
to blame?” 

PrpseY Ports. 





ROMANCE OF AN ARROWPOINT. 





YING upon the table before me is a 
flint arrow-head, which — possesses 
more than ordinary interest on account 
of the romantic history which accompa- 
pies it. 

The missile is nearly two inches in 
length by one in width, and an eighth in 
thickness, with oval sides and uneven 
corrugations, just as it was chiseled out 
by the rough skill of the red man who 
used it. 

There is a vein of darker shade run- 
ning through it, as if it had been chosen 
with artistic eye and daintily finished 
for some special aim requiring nicety and 
precision. Its general outline bears a 
resemblance to the delicate leaf of the 
prairie rose, as if the red man, in fanci- 
ful mood, had taken the dainty leaflet for 
a model and reproduced it in the hard, 
unyielding flint. 

But delicate as the model may have 
been, this object, sped by the Indian’s un- 
erring aim, is a formidable, death-dealing 


missile. The person most intimately con- - 


nected with its history is Roy Rothwell, 
a youth of twenty-three years and a 
member of a surveying party then en- 





gaged in running a railroad line through 
the southern part of Kansas westward 
toward the grand and mighty Rockies. 

Roy was a noble fellow, with a kind 
and sympathetic heart and refined and in- 
telligent face that reflected every shade of 
emotion that swept over hissensitive mind. 

The wayward and beautiful Kate Car- 
thay had won his heart, and although she 
knew that there was none more worthy, 
with that thoughtless spirit with which 
some people delight to amuse themselves 
by tantalizing others, she loved to call 
that pained expression to his features 
which she always saw when the spirit of 
fun and mischief impelled her to arouse 
his jealousy and even sometimes to seri- 
ously impair his faith in her; but the 
more pained and grieved he looked the 
better pleased was she, for she measured 
the strength of his affection for herself by 
her ability to torment him. 

He received information one day that 
the surveying party would leave the vil- 
lage where they had been stopping some 
days sooner than they had anticipated, 
and would traverse a portion of the coun- 
try where parties of Indians were occa- 
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sionally io be seen, and although known 
to be unamiable, to say the least, there 
had been no late demonstration of hos- 
tility from them, or nothing more serious 
than occasional thefts by the red marau- 
ders. 

“T must have a definite understanding 
with Kate before I go,” he said tu him- 
self; “for if we were positively engaged 
she might be a trifle more discreet for my 
sake, and if she really cares for me it 
will be better to have some mutual assur- 
ance, and if not the sooner that I know 
the truth—but no; she is wild and 
thoughtless, but not treacherous. I can- 
not believe that she would purposely de- 
ceive me.” 

And with the determination to know 
what fate had in store for him he sought 
her dwelling. She was standing in the 
yard cutting the dead leaves from the 
rose-bushes when he arrived, and glanced 
up with a saucy look in her mirthful eyes 
as he paused beside her. 

“Kate,” he said, with a seriousness 
that surprised her, “I am going away to- 
morrow and came to see you for the last 
time before my departure.” 

“Are you, truly?” she said, assuming 
a carelessness to conceal the real anxiety 
which his words inspired. 

“Yes, Kate, and before I go I want to 
know—” A glance at the earnest, plead- 
ing eyes and the slight tremor in the 
voice that uttered the words assured her 
of love’s potent power, and even upon 
the eve of parting she could not forbear 
to tease. 

“Which of the boys will be my escort 
during your absence?” she interrupted, 
with a provoking laugh. 

“Kate,” he said, entreatingly, “do be 
serious for once, at least, and tell 
me—” 

“Why, Roy, I do not know; the very 
handsomest one, of course, for who else 
could fill the vacancy that your absence 
will be sure to leave?” she interrupted 
again. 


“Do you really care to see me again ?” 
he asked, earnestly. 

“What’s to hinder my seeing you 
again?” she questioned. “I shall not 
grieve myself to death during the few 
weeks of your absence.” 

“No, I verily believe not,” he replied, 
the tremor in his voice becoming more 
perceptible as he failed to detect any sign 
of regret in her manner; “but give me 
some assurance that you will grieve at 
all. Kate, there is real danger in this 
expedition; the Indians are not quite 
friendly, and some death-dealing missile 
may prevent me from returning.” 

A feeling of sympathy touched her 
heart, even in the triumph of learning 
how sincerely he adored her, but she 
could not give him the promise that he 
craved without one more jesting answer. 

“Nonsense,” she exclaimed; “if you 
should have an adventure so romantic, 
please send me the arrow fora keepsake.” 

“T will,” he answered, in low, decisive 
tones, and with a face white with pain, 
he turned away and left her. 

She had not anticipated such a result 
from her thoughtless words, and for a mo- 
ment she stood surprised and perplexed, 
yet expecting every instant to see him 
return and renew his entreaties; but he 
did not, and was soon beyond recall, 
even if she had chosen to do so. 

“Poor Roy, it is too bad,” she said, re- 
morsefully, “ but he will come again, and 
I will atone for it all by making this the 
happiest evening that he has ever passed 
with me,” and entering the house she 
arrayed herself in prettiest attire, and 
impatiently waited for his coming. 

But the evening shadows deepened and 
the stars came glimmering out, asif in sym- 
pathy with her watchful eyes and listen- 
ing ear, but no manly form greeted her 
anxious vision, and no well-known step 
sounded upon the graveled walk. 

“He might have known I was but 
jesting, but he looked so grieved and 
hurt when he turned away,” she said, at 
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length, when the lateness of the hour 
banished all hope of his coming, and tears 
dimmed the clear, dark eyes that had so 
often mocked his pain. 

“She never cared for me, and was not 
even grieved at parting,” he said, bitterly, 
as he walked away, “ but she has lured me 
on until it seemed as if my very life was 
dependent on her smile, and now I go to 
suffer my disappointment all alone; if 
she can find enjoyment in wrecking the 
happiness of one who would have forever 
cherished her, she is unworthy of the 
love I would have given her; she has 
darkened life for me, however, and I care 
not how soon the Indian’s fatal arrow 
strikes the heart that she has scorned.” 

Far out upon the wide and trackless 
prairie, beyond the last cabin home and 
furrowed field, onward, and onward still, 
after the last trace of civilization had re- 
ceded from their view, and only the 
boundless prairie with its wild deer, 
howling wolves, and graceful antelope 
met the vision, the surveying party went, 
while all the time Roy Rothwell was try- 
ing to forget his disappointment in the 
arduous duties before him; but his nature 
was too true and constant to easily cast 
aside the memory of her who had been so 
dear to him, and in spite of all his 
sterner resolutions, he found himself con- 
stantly longing for some loving word 
from her, assuring him that her more 
earnest nature still cared for him, and 
missed the love and sympathy that had 
so long been hers. 

Roving bands of Indians sometimes 
crossed their path, and although they re- 
frained from hostile demonstrations, re- 
strained, perhaps, by a wholesome fear of 
trusty Winchesters and unerring marks- 
men, their scowling visages revealed the 
inborn hatred of our race, and the wil- 
lingness with which they would wreak 
vengeance if they dared. 

One morning the party was surprised 
by the unusual excitement of the engi- 
neer, who had gone forward in advance, 


but came riding at full speed into their 
midst, exclaiming : 

“ Boys, there’s an emigrant train about 
three miles ahead of us, and a party of 
Indians stealthily advancing to attack 
them. I discovered the hostiles from the 
top of yonder bluff, and the train at the 
same time, winding slowly over hills and 
through ravines, with women and chil- 
dren riding in the wagons or walking 
beside them. The Indians here dis- 
mounted and concealed their ponies in a 
deep ravine, and are cautiously crawling 
around the base of a hill, intending to 
approach within a short distance undis- 
covered, then to pounce upon them so 
suddenly that before they can recover 
from the consternation occasioned by the 
attack resistance will be out of the ques- 
tion. Boys, there are helpless women 
and little children there; imagine the 
scene when those painted savages rush 
upon them, brandishing their terri- 
ble tomahawks and merciless scalping- 
knives, and the distracting anguish of 
those reserved for a hopeless captivity, 
and then tell me who will go to warn 
them. I know that it is an expedition 
fraught with extreme peril; the messen- 
ger’s life will depend not only upon his 
bravery, coolness, and judgment, but 
upon his skill with a revolver and the 
strength and endurance of his horse. Is 
there a man among us who will risk 
his life to save the women and chil- 
dren ?” 

There was a moment’s silence; there 
were middle-aged men among them who 
knew the danger too well to rush thought- 
lessly into it, and while they hesitated, 
Roy Rothwell stepped forward and re- 
sponded, “ J will.” 

“It means danger, my hoy, and there 
are older men in the party,” said the 
engineer, expostulatingly. 

“ But not more willing ones, nor any to 
whom life is of less value,” he added 
mentally, as he sprang into the saddle 
which the engineer had just vacated, 





























grasped the reins with a firm hand, and 
dashed off across the prairie. 

There was a strip of level ground to be 
crossed, then a stream with timbered hills 
on either side, with a high bluff rising 
from the western bank, which it was 
necessary to ascend in order to ascertain 
the relative positions of the Indians and 
the emigrants. 

The level prairie was crossed rapidly, 
and taking a revolver in his handy Roy 
cautiously entered the timber, with heart 
beating a little more rapidly, for in spite 
of all the heroism that one may possess, 
no man can feel quite the same when he 
knows that any tree along his path may 
conceal a deadly foe, or that a whizzing 
arrow may come flying from any thicket 
or growth of underbrush; but he reached 
the stream in safety, crossed, and followed 
the trail through the timber on the oppo- 
site side and commenced the ascent to 
learn the exact locality of the families 
and their enemies. 

He reached the summit unobserved, 
and gazed anxiously over the surround- 
ing landscape. Away to the westward, 
slowly ascending a low and tiresome hill, 
he saw the white covers of the wagons as 
the travelers leisurely pursued their way, 
totally unconscious of the danger await- 
ing them, while stealthily crawling 
through the tall grass, a mile or more to 
the southward, the crafty foe were trying 
to reach a point beyond. 

Carefully surveying the intervening 
ground, he determined to ride toward the 
train in a direct line, regardless of the trail, 
although it was necessary to pass within 
half a mile of the hostile party on the 
way; but trusting in his ability to trav- 
erse the greater portion of the distance 
before he should be discovered, and to 
the speed and mettle of the horse after- 
ward, he descended the bluff and gal- 
loped down toward the train. 

The Indians weré creeping around the 
base of a hill and making a slight detour 
to the northward ; in order to keep the 
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eminence between himself and the enemy» 
he trusted that he might be able to reach 
a point where a little strategy upon his 
part might lead the Indians to infer that 
the solitary horseman riding so near was 
only a device to draw them into an 
ambuscade; but they knew the ground 
far better than he, and were more vigilant 
and alert than he had anticipated. 

Scarcely a third of the distance was 
traversed, when, with a yell that seemed 
to rend the very heavens, the Indians 
sprang from their coverts, mounted their 
ponies and started in pursuit. Abandon- 
ing all further attempts at concealment, 
the brave fellow urged his flying horse 
to the top of a hill commanding a view 
of the trail where the train was still 
slowly moving westward, and rapidly dis- 
charged six shots from one of the re- 
volvers to attract the attention of the 
travelers, still unconscious of their danger. 

Instantly there was a rapid movement 
among the teams. In less than five min- 
utes every one had left the trail, and 
been driven round in such a manner that 
the wagons stood side by side, forming a 
circle within which the teams were stand- 
ing, with the strong vehicles forming a 
solid breastwork defended by unerring 
rifles, which no small detachment of 
Indians would venture to attack, for they 
are far too prudent to take equal risks in 
a game of life or death, but the loss of 
the anticipated plunder made them more 
eager for what yet remained. 

“They are trying to surround me,” he 
thought, glancing backward, and observ- 
ing that they were riding toward him in 
a half-circle, while the rapid beat of their 
ponies’ hoofs, coming nearer and nearer, 
told that they were steadily gaining upon 
him, and that his only hope was in get- 
ting within range of the rifles of the emi- 
grants before he should be overtaken by 
his pursuers. 

He urged his horse to his utmost speed, 
but the Indians were driving him straight 
toward a trap, and when almost upon its 
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verge he discovered that a deep chasm 
lay in his way. Retreat was cut off in 
every other direction, and as he neared it 
the Indians uttered yells of derision and 
triumph, as if already sure of their game. 

Without slacking speed for an instant, 
he shouted to the tired but willing steed, 
which concentrated all his remaining 
energies in one desperate bound and 
cleared the chasm in that frantic leap. 

“Well done, you brave old fellow; 
only carry me beyond gunshot of the 
yelling demons, and you shall have at 
least a breathing spell and good care dur- 
ing the remainder of your life,” he said, 
patting the animal’s neck caressingly ; 
but at that moment an arrow went whiz- 
zing past his head and there was a sharp, 
stinging pain in his shoulder as another 
struck him ere he could place sufficient 
distance between himself and pursuers. 

They dared not follow, but the parting 
shot caused him to reel in the saddle for 
a moment, and only the distance kept 
him from being transfixed by the flint- 
tipped weapon, but it was a painful and 
dangerous wound nevertheless. 

“If it is a poisoned arrow I shall die 
before night,” he said, vainly trying to 
wrench the cruel missile from his 
shoulder; “but Kate shall have the keep- 
sake if I live long enough to send it.” 

He reached the “corral” at last, and 
grateful men and women gathered round 
him and careful hands withdrew the 
arrow, but the crimson current gushed 
from the wound in alarming profusion 
as he lay upon the blanket where kindly 
hands had placed him. 

“You've saved our lives, young man, 
but you’ve run a fearful risk in doing so, 
and may the good Lord let you live till 
we can find a better place for you,” said 
a rough-looking man with kindly eyes 
and grateful heart, as he knelt by the 
suffering youth and bathed the wound, 
trying in vain to stop the. blood, which 
gushed forth at every pulsation in spite 
of all his efforts. 


“Try this,” said a motherly looking 
woman, bringing a piece of dampened 
cotton which she had rolled in pulver- 
ized alum; and she knelt by his side and 
carefully applied her remedy. 

His words to Kate, “I am going upon 
a dangerous enterprise,” were indeed 
verified, as he lay there, so far from any 
human habitation, with the life-blood 
ebbing away at every heart-beat, while 
all médical skill was out of the question. 

For weeks Kate Carthay watched and 
waited for a letter, every day growing 
more anxious and impatient, secretly 
weeping over her disappointment and 
lamenting her folly and thoughtlessness, 
but none came. She went among her 
companions with an assumed gayety, and 
if Roy Rothwell could have known how 
lonely and disconsolate she was, even in 
the society of his most dangerous rival, 
he would have been perfectly content. 

She had relinquished all hope of ever 
receiving a line from him, when her 
brother came in one evening, saying : 

“Here’s a letter for you, Kate, from 
the West at last. There seems to be some 
substance inclosed ; perhaps some friend 
of yours has sent you a moss agate or 
some other specimen from the rocky 
lands.” 

She reached for the letter with expect- 
ant eagerness, but it was addressed by a 
strange hand. Wonderingly she broke 
the seal, and a little package fell at her 
feet. She picked it up, carefully removed 
the wrappings, and a flint arrowhead, 
sharp and pointed, lay in her hand. 

“ What is it, Kate?” asked the brother, 
as every trace of color receded from her 
face and a look of unutterable grief and 
fear settled upon her features, 

“ Read it, Charley ; I cannot, dare not,” 
she gasped, reaching the letter toward 
him, and sinking upon the nearest chair, 
she awaited the perusal in an agony of 
fear and suspense. 

The brother took the letter and read it 
first in silence, then aloud to her. 
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“SItverBuRG, August 15th, 188—. 

“Miss Kare Cartuay:—A young 
man named Roy Rothwell has been seri- 
ously wounded by an arrow shot from 
the bow of a hostile Indian, and now lies 
at the station in a very critical condition. 
During his moments of consciousness he 
asks that the arrowhead which has been 
extracied from his shoulder shall be sent 
to you. It is a strange request, but he 
insists that you wanted it, and as his 
noble and daring act entitles him to 
every kindness which it is in our power 
to bestow, we send it. You may know 
the meaning of this singular request, al- 
though we do not, but he has risked his 
life (and perhaps lost it) in a heroic and 
unselfish effort to save others, and whether 
he recovers or not he will always be held 
in grateful and affectionate remembrance 
by all who know of his self-sacrificing 
heroism. Very truly yours, 

“ JoHn CRosBy, 
“ Civil Engineer.” 


“© Charley! take me to him,” she 
moaned. “I told him jestingly to send 
me the arrow if he should receive one, 
and I treated him so unkindly when he 
came to say good-bye. It was all my 
fault, Charley, and I can never forget the 
look of pain and disappointment with 
which he turned away; it will haunt me 
all my life if he should die; and I have 
looked so long and anxiously for some 
word from him to give me an opportunity 
of telling him how I regret my thought- 
less, unkind words. And now this cruel 
flint comes all the way to wound me al- 
most as terribly as it has wounded him. 
It is the very keepsake that I asked for, 
Charley, but I did not even dream that 
he would send it, and he may be dying 
even now. Surely you will take me to him, 
Charley. I could not live if he should go 
without forgiving me.” 

The lovely face was white with anguish, 
and the dark eyes were full of earnest 
pleading, as she stood there waiting for 


his answer, while the girlish form trem- 
bled with the intensity of her feelings. 

“Why, Kate,” he answered, slowly 
and pityingly, “I would gladly do any- 
thing in my power to aid you, but Silver- 
burg is one hundred miles beyond the 
last railroad station, and there are no 
carriages in that part of the country ; it 
would involve a journey of all that dis- 
tance on horseback, or in a lumber 
wagon; I will go, but you could not en- 
dure it.” 

“O Charley! it is my only hope of 
ever seeing him again,” she said, implor- 
ingly. “I can endure anything rather 
than this dread suspense ; surely, brother, 
you will not refuse me this ?” 

He could not resist her pitiful entreaty, 
and ere the coming of another morning 
they were on the way. . 

“If the young fellow would only have 
a little ambition to live, he might per- 
haps recover, but lying there, day after 
day in that listless, indifferent way, he 
does not seem to gain, and this morning 
he is perceptibly weaker,” said the doc- 
tor who was attending Roy, after he had 
been carried on a litter to the little trad- 
ing. station of Silverburg by the men be- 
longing to the party. 

He lay upon a cot in one of the rough 
board buildings of which the little town 
was composed, with life actually ebbing 
away from his listless indifference to it. 

“Can’t you rouse him to a desire to 
live for the sake of some one whom he has 
known in time past?” asked the person 
addressed. “I have tried, but I am satis- 
fied that there issome deep disappointment 
which causes this state, for he says there 
is none to particularly care, and if the 
arrow has been sent, there is nothing 
more to be done.” ‘ 

“ A young man who gives the name of ' 
Charles Carthay wishes to see you,” said 
the physician, coming to Roy’s side half 
an hour later. 

A faint flush overspread the pale fea- 
tures, and an eager light came to the 
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eyes over which the half-closed lids had 
been drooping wearily but a moment be- 
fore, and the invalid attempted to raise 
his head from his pillow. 

“ Quiet, quiet, my boy, I'll tell him to 
come in, if you want to see him,” said 
the doctor, and a moment later Charles 
Carthay stood grasping the emaciated 
hand, while tears which the invalid was 
too weak to restrain rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“Did she send you?” he asked, at 
length. 

“The headstrong girl came with me; 
all attempts to persuade her to be reason- 
able and let me come alone were unavail- 
ing, and for three days she has been 
riding on horseback across this wide 
prairie, all the time insisting that she was 


- not in the least tired. She blames her- 


self for some misunderstanding, and no 
words of mine could induce her to risk 
your coming, for she will take no rest 
until she knows that you forgive her,” 
said the brother. 

“O Charley! donot mock me. Is it the 
fever, doctor, or is it really true?” asked 
the invalid, gazing eagerly into the face 
of his friend, as if in doubt of his 
sanity. 

“The fever is gone, and your friends 
have come; shall I tell the young lady 
that you will see her?” asked the physi- 
cian, after noting the somewhat quick- 
ened pulse, and deciding that he was able 
to endure the excitement that her pres- 
ence would inevitably cause. 

“Yes; I shall believe that I am dream- 
ing till I see her,” was the faint reply, 
and a moment later the willful Kate had 
placed her glowing cheek against the pale 
white face, and whispered: “Are you 
glad to see mé, Roy? I have come to 
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take you home, and to tell you how sorry 
I am for my unkindness.” 

An expression of content and joy came 
over the eager face as he murmured, 
“Then it is really true; you cared enough 
to come.” 

“Remember how very weak he is, 
Kate,” said the brother, warningly ; but 
the excitement of joy is much easier to 
endure than that of any other emotion, 
and her presence was more strengthening 
than all the doctor’s prescriptions. From 
that hour new lifé seemed to be given 
him, while her watchful care prevented 
any overexertion until he was able to be 
removed to the nearest railroad station, 
and thence homeward. 

Three months later there was a quiet 
wedding at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, and Kate resolved to fully atone 
for all the suffering that she had thought- 
lessly caused. But her brother, knowing 
the peculiarity of her disposition and her 
proneness to fun and mischief, took occa- 
sion to give her a little lecture before she 
left the paternal roof. 

“Kate,” said he, “keep that arrow- 
point, and if ever you are tempted to 
amuse yourself at the expense of another’s 
feelings, look at it, and remember that 
unkind words, no matter how thought- 
lessly spoken, wound a sensitive person 
just as cruelly as could this hard and 
sharpened flint; you have assumed a 
woman’s duties and responsibilities; now 
let your own true womanliness rise to a 
full comprehension and faithful discharge 
of the higher responsibilities which you 
have taken upon yourself, and remember 
always that your husband’s feelings are 
too sacred for. jesting, and that by pro- 
muting his happiness you will secure your 
own.” IsaDORE RoGErs. 





























































“CELIA.” 








AM a farmer and a bachelor, and 
likely to remain a bachelor. I was 
never in love but once. 

It is now nearly ten years since I re- 
ceived, one day, in the midst of harvest- 
ing—fairly swamped in work—a long, 
rambling letter from my oldest and best 
college friend, Robert A. Wilson, “ Attor- 
ney and Counselor-at-law, 32 State Street, 
Boston, if not delivered in ten days,” as 
I read in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope. I never read such a singu- 
lar letter. He commenced by saying 
that he had a headache; he went onto 
tell about some tremendous ball, recep- 
tion, or something of the kind about a 
month before, where he had met his “un- 
bearable fate.” He then considered the 
weather with pathetic minuteness, and 
wound up by begging me, “ in the name 
of Friendship, Humanity, and Common 
Sense ” (the latter struck me as being a 
peculiarly forcible argument), to come 
and spend a couple of weeks with him ; he 
though the was “threatened with typhoid,” 
and the folks had all gone to Newport. 

I determined to go. The hay and the 
oats might rot on the ground, and the 
wheat might fly away with the wind, I 
thought, but that I would help Bob 
through the typhoid. 

Patrick, my right-hand man, received 
my parting orders with ever-waxing won- 
derment, but I did not explain. 

As I dashed up the two flights of stairs 
to Bob’s room forty-eight hours later, 
some frightful misgivings seized upon me. 
I thought of his frank, handsome face— 
he was handsome—strange and wan 
against the white of his pillows; his 
wasted hand, too weak to grasp mine; his 
trembling voice, so unlike— 

“ Hullo, old man!” 

It was Bob’s voice, and there stood the 
typhoid man gracefully supporting him- 





self against the mantelpiece, with a fra- 
grant cigarette reeking in his white 
teeth, and a smile of honest, hearty 
welcome just widening into a grin upon 
his face—a picture of life, health, and 
strength. 

“I thought you were sick!” I stam- 
mered. “What in thunder did you 
mean by writing me you had the typhoid? 
You’re as well as I am.” 

“Stop, my dear boy,” said my friend, 
as he proceeded to relieve me of my traps, 
and make me generally comfortable— 
“stop, my dear boy; I wrote you that I 
thought I was threatened. Just look at 
the letter, and see if I didn’t. And I 
honestly believe I was. I feel better. 
now, but I tell you what, if I have es- 
caped it, it has been by the skin of my 
teeth. I am perfectly delighted that you 
have come. I need you. The fact is, I 
can’t get along without you. I want you 
to stand up with me, old man.” 

With some faint idea that Bob needed 
my services as a sort of adjustable lamp- 
post, [arose. But Bob laughed, and said : 

“Not yet, my child; in a week or so, 
perhaps.” 

I was not aware that I had misunder- 
stood my friend. But I took my seat 
again, reviewing in my mind all I had 
ever read in the country journals about 
the unmistakable characteristics of the 
“maniac glare.” He smoked in silence 
for a minute or two, and then, hurling 
away the half-consumed weed, burst forth 
in a confused, ecstatic jumble. 

“T tell you, Jim, of all the girls this 
side the Atlantic, she’s the grandest— 
upon my word—I had rather—why, Jim, 
she’s a dozen times prettier than Annie 
Henderson—don’t you remember her— 
that you came, or I came, now whieh was 
it? confound it! well, one of us anyhow 
came very near running away with, when 
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we were at school? Prettier! Pooh! 
Annie Henderson is a guy compared with 
my Celia !” 

“Ah!” I found room to interject, while 
he stopped to take breath. Inexperienced 
as I was, I readily accounted for the be- 
wildering tenor of that letter. 

“You ought to see her, my boy, she’s a 
blonde, about five feet three, I should 
say—about the size—well, just about six 
inches shorter than I am, you know, and 
her hair—well, it’s golden, bright golden 
—I kicked that loafer, brother Harry, for 
calling it red, and I'll do it again, too— 
but that’s no matter—and if she’s worth 
a mill, she’s worth a million millions—not 
her money, you understand, never, but 
herself, don’t you see, herself—I tell you, 
my dear fellow, you must come with me 
some time, and see her.” 

How long Bob would have entertained 
me in this manner, I don’t know; but 
being, as my reader may have already 
surmised, of a practical turn of mind, I 
suggested dinner, as I was then in a stafe 
of hunger bordering on manslaughter. 

Profuseness is no name for the volumo 
of Bob’s excuses for his forgetfulness, I 
readily granted my benign forgiveness. 
We dined in silence, which was a de. 
lightful relief. Bob was so taken up 
with the perfect loveliness of Celia that 
he saw nothing and tasted nothing. He 
gulped great mouthfuls of one thing and 
another, evidently because he thought he 
had to, murmuring in a state of admira- 
ble abstraction, probably to me, more 
probably to himself, “Keep up your 
wholesome, my hearty !” 

I am good-natured and patient. I lis- 
tened to Bob’s ravings all that evening. 
If he had not been a man of infinite ver- 
bal resources and unbounded fancy, he 
would have exhausted his entire vocabu- 
lary in the course of that evening, some 
thirty-five times, I would estimate. He 
told me how he first met her at that ball, 
and led me to discover that what I had 
mistaken in his letter for a figure of 


speech expressing the contraction of a 
bad cold, was but the anguish-born cry 
of blasted hopes. I was startled by this 
discovery. Furthermore, he told me all 
about the despondency of doubt, the rage 
of jealousy, the anguish of despair, and 
the bliss of acceptance. To all these 
flights 1 listened as became a level-headed 
adviser of wayward youth, 

Bob had no appetite for supper, neither 
had I. By bedtime he had made no 
other impression upon me than that his 
lovely sweetheart must be a very capti- 
vating young lady. 

I had hardly well closed my eyes that 
night, when I heard Bob's cheery voice 
in the hall, and his callous knuckles on 
my door. I leaped up. 

“ What’s the matter, Bob ?” 

“Why, don’t you know, Jim, I forgot 
all about the supper to-night at her 
house. Come, old fellow, I want you to 
go with me.” 

“Robert, you are crazy! It’s after 
eleven o’clock. Go with you I can’t; 
and, what’s more, I haven’t anything to 
wear at a supper.” 

“No use, Jim, you must go. I'll lend 
you one of brother Harry’s suits. Do 
come, old fellow”—followed by some 
especially effective coaxing. 

I had to go—I never could refuse Bob 
anything; so, drowsily enough, I began 
dressing, and was soon ready to accom- 
pany him. 

The supper was very fine, I suppose— 
we arrived too late to partake—and the 
company was very fine. I was immensely 
pleased. And Bob—well, he was the 
happiest looking man I ever saw. He 
sat close beside his Celia, chatting in ex- 
quisite murmurs, and I could see that she 
was completely fascinated. The old gen- 
tleman, her father, regarded the lovers 
with a condescending air that amused me 
mightily. 

Celia was certainly very beautiful. I 
could hardly keep my eyes from their 
corner of the room—very beautiful, I was 
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forced to admit to myself more than once 
that evening, with some self-reproach, 
that I envied Bob just a little—but he 
was a splendid fellow and well worthy of 
such awoman. “ How beautiful her hair 
and eyes, I thought, and she steps like a 
queen, too. Ah! Bob’s a lucky fellow, 
sure enough.” 

How the evening passed for my insane 
friend can better be imagined than told. 
At last, when I felt that I could not keep 
my eyes open ten minutes longer, I suc- 
ceeded in getting him to go home with me. 
He amused me on that midnight walk 
with a general rehash of his discourse of 
the afternoon. I bore it all without a word. 

The next morning I awoke feeling 
strangely. I was quite well, certainly, 
but I noticed that the first thing I 
thought of as I opened my eyes was Celia. 
There was a bewildered, restless feeling 
about me that made me disagreeable, and, 
I imagine, surprised Bob not a little. I 
could not eat, neither could he. ‘We sat 
staring at each other while the breakfast 
cooled before us. I could not read nor 
talk, nor could I think, except of one 
subject—Celia, Celia, unceasingly. I did 
not dare to tell Bob. Sometimes I 
thought it would be better to doso ; then, 
again, I thought it wouldn’t. I told him 
I must go home, and attend to my har- 
vest. But no, I should not do anything 
of the kind, and I had to admit that Pat- 
rick could do it as well as I could, and 
that was enough for Bob. He would die 
if he had no one to talk to, he said. Pri- 
vately, I was of the opinion that I would 
die if he had me to talk to much longer, 
but I stayed. When I came to examine 
my inclinations carefully, I found that I 
would rather stay than go. I wanted to 
see Celia again. 

By the time night came my head was 
in a terrific buzz with thinking of that 
one subject. Feverish and cross, I re- 
tired early, bitterly reproaching myself 
for my foolishness and all the time envy- 
ing Bob. When I awoke it was after- 


noon, but I could not stop thinking of 
Celia long enough to be surprised at that 
fact. I dressed hastily, rang the bell, 
and inquired of the servants for my 
friend. He had gone down town to the 
office, as usual. I walked out. It oc- 
curred to me to take a drive. Good! 
That would relieve my mind! But I 
could hardly stop thinking of Celia long 
enough to tell the stableman what I 
wanted. 

A few minutes later I was dashing 
through the city behind a pair of spank- 
ing grays. I didn’t know where I was 
going, but I found myself opposite Celia’s. 
I stopped, went in, sent up my card. 
Would Miss Portland favor Mr. Peters 
with her company for a drive? All this 
while I was cursing my own folly. To 
my utter astonishment, Miss Portland 
would be delighted. In twenty minutes 
down she came, the loveliest creature my 
eyes had ever beheld, and we were off. 
With her by my side I felt like some 
Yankee Aladdin, who had only to com- 
mand some impossible contractor to es- 
tablish for me a magnificent kingdom, 
where, etc. I never thought of Bob. 
She was the wittiest, the sprightliest little 
body, and the continuous fire of Jaugh- 
ing, coquettish conversation she kept up 
so perfectly charmed me that, as I left 
her safe within her father’s portals, I 
swore to myself that I was in love. 

I went back to the Wilsons’ more ab- 
stractedly than I had gone out. I in- 
quired for Bob. He had not returned 
and would not until very late. I passed 
the evening as best I could, and went to 
my room with Celia uppermost in my 
mind and Bob nowhere. 

It was only after I had considered the 
situation for some time that I realized 
the fact that I was untrue to my friend. 
Bob loved this girl with his whole heart, 
I knew. I had no right to love her—I 
must not love her. If I allowed myself 
to do so I deserved to be shot; and if 
Bob had any spunk he would shoot me, 
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too, and serve me right. It was base 
treachery on my part. Still, Celia was 
my constant*thought. 

Next mo~aing Bob’s shout awoke me. 

“How did you sleep last night, old 
fellow?” His high spirits and general 
joyousness touched me to the quick, and 
I upbraided myself all the more for my 
treachery, but I didn’t dare say a word 
about what had taken place either at the 
supper or on the succeeding day. I was 
surprised that Bob himself, who soon 
drifted into his usual strain of ecstasy, 
seemed to have forgotten all about it; 
aud certainly I did not wish to have him 
remember it. 

To say that I passed that day in a con- 
dition deplorable in the extreme is hardly 
better than to say nothing. I was glad 
when it closed. I plead indisposition to 
escape Bob’s importunities to accompany 
him to the theatre and partake of other 
light divertisements which he had planned 
for me. It was Celia who was my “ in- 
disposition.” I tumbled into bed with a 
resolve to forget her for a few minutes. 
I did. It was broad day before I awoke. 
No Bob! Gone down town again, I was 
surprised to learn, leaving the request 
that I please make myself as comfortable 
as possible. I strolled out—toward 
Celia’s. As I glanced at the house in 
passing I caught the flutter of a curtain, 
and saw her smiling face at a parlor win- 
dow. She nodded and beckoned. “Come 
in! come in!” I saw her lips were saying, 
and I bolted up the high stone steps like 
a deer. She received me at the door. 
There was a new brilliancy in her eyes. 
Her face was a fascinating discovery of 
happy confusion, and her smile more be- 
witching thanever. She showed me into 
the parlor. How it came about I don’t 
know, but suddenly I found myself at 
her feet. I prayed, entreated, went 
through the entire form, and before I 
arose Celia was mine. Two or three 
hours were spent like as many minutes. 
When at last I found my way home 
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Bob was not there—had not came in yet. 
I looked at the clock; it was six—time 
for dinner, and no Bob. But then, what 
was Bob to me, anyhow? I ate dinner 
and still waited for Bob, but thought not 
a whit of him; all was Celia, beautiful, 
adorable Celia—my Celia. 

I did not see Bob till next morning. 
By this time the sense of my guilt had 
grown upon me to such an extent that 
only the knowledge of having won my 
love could drown it. I avoided Bob’s 
eye, and turned off all conversation that 
would lead to his asking where I had 
been the day before. He tried to talk 
Celia to me and I pretended to listen. 
But I thought his extravagant laudations 
were exceedingly weak and inexpressive. 
I was almost on the point of telling him 
what J thought of her, but happily I did 
not. 

That evening Bob came to me. 

“Jim, my dear boy, I am going (my 
heart began to thump like a mill-hammer) 
to Celia’s to-night; I want you to go. 
You must, you know. I want you to see 
her. You will be charmed.” 

_I fairly trembled. 

“Why, Bob, I have—” I was going 
to say I had seen her already, but Bob 
stopped me. 

“No excuses, Jimmie; you know I 
promised you day before yesterday you 
should go with me.” 

“Day before yesterday!” I thought; 
“Bob, you’re going crazy, I believe; 
why, it was four days ago!” But I said 
nothing; I felt that I could not escape 
my friend. 

In that short walk to Celia’s I endured 
all the pangs of remorse, all the exulta- 
tion of triumphant treachery, and all the 
fear of flying crime. But I had to go. 
I hardly noticed that Bob took another 
route than that which I had taken. For 
me it was only what Celia would say and 
do and my own despicable hypocrisy that 
was worth thinking about. 

Celia’s reception of Bob was wonder- 




















fully pleasant and lover-like. I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Moreover, I 
could hardly recognize her, she was so 
changed in appearance; but I thought 
that might be the effect of dress. Me 
she acknowledged with such a sober bow 
and such a commonplace greeting that it 
almost seemed as if she had never seen 
me before. I was somewhat embarrassed, 
but reflected that perhaps Celia was as 
artful as she was beautiful. I felt like 
an assassin and wondered how she felt. 
But she didn’t seem to think anything 
about it. - 

She was so completely entertained by 
Bob's conversation that I thought I must 
remind her—miscreant that I was. So, 
while Bob was engaged for a moment 
examining some of Mrs. Portland’s ov- 
chids, I approached my beloved and 
whispered, “ Celia!” 

A look of blank amazement was all 
the answer I got. Although I admired 
her perfect acting, I was not to be so 
easily baffled. In a lower tone I mur- 
mured : 

“ Remember, Celia, dear, remember, I 
am watching.” 

It was a frightened look now, that 
marred her lovely face. 

By this time Bob had returned, and, 
as though it had been schemed before- 
hand, Mrs. Portland called me away. 
Nevertheless, from the corner of my eye, 
I saw her talking earnestly and excitedly 
with Bob, while he, with a confused look 
of amusement and anger, was twirling 
his yellow mustache and trying to ex- 
plain something to her. I was mad. I 
thought Celia had been trifling with me. 

“Confound it, Jim, I never could un- 
derstand your jokes,” growled Bob, as we 
sat moodily at the open window of his 
room later that evening. “ You are the 


queerest chap I ever saw. You mean 
nothing but fun, I know, but sure as you 
live you came near putting your foot in 
it for me this evening at Portlands’.” 
Here was confusion. 


I suppose I 
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blushed like a rosebud, for Bob noticed 


something and continued : 

“T am not angry, my dear boy, but I 
was terribly cornered to explain to Celia 
your rather singular familiarity.” 

This was enough. I leaped to my fect. 

“Bob! Bob! You are mistaken in 
that girl—you are, sure as shooting! 
Why, man, she doesn’t love you, not a 
bit; you are fooled, I know you are! 
Four days ago I saw your lovely Celia 
with another man, sure’s you live, riding 
through the Park—flirting, too, by Jove! 
And what’s more, she promised to marry 
that very man—I swear—and that only 
day before yesterday, too! You are mis- 
taken, Bob, mistaken !” 

His face grew livid and his eyes flashed, 
but it was only for an instant; then a 
puzzled look came over his face. 

“ When did you say you saw her riding 
with another man?” 

“Last Tuesday.” 

“Last Tuesday! 
with me all day Tuesday 

“With you all day Tuesday! Not 
much. Didn’t I take a drive in the Park 
with Donaldson’s grays? With you, I 
guess not!” 

“You were.” 

“T wasn’t.” 

“You were.” 

“T wasn’t.” 

“What day do you suppose this is?” 

“Why, this is Saturday, of course.” 

“Tt isn’t.” 

“It is.’ 

“Tt isn’t.” 

“You're a 

I blush to think what I called Bob 
that moment; I was terribly in earnest. 
I have not forgiven myself yet, but Bob 
has, bless his kind heart, long ago. 

He controlled himself and stepped to 
the bell. 

* “Jacob, can you tell us the day of the 
week ?” 

Jacob looked a little ruffled, but in- 
stantly replied, “ Wednesday, sir.” 





Why, man, you were 
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I was about to inaugurate a similar 
discussion with the old servant, when in 
came Bob’s brother, Harry, just home 
from Newport. 

“I say, Harry,” said Bob, with a pro- 
voking smile, “what day is this?” 

“ Wednesday,” replied Harry, prompt- 
ly. 
“ Now look here, Bob,” I cried, “ what 
night was it that you introduced me to 
Miss Portland at the supper?” 

“ What supper?” 

“ Why, the supper we went to the first 
night I was here.” 

“My dear boy,” said Bob, kindly, 
“something is wrong with your head. 
You didn’t eat any supper at all the first 
night you were here. Don’t you remem- 
ber we talked up in my room until eleven 
o’clock, when you turned in, too tired to 
eat, you said?” 

“And didn’t you come to my room and 
make me dress and take me off to a supper 
at her house?—don’t you remember?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

I rang for Jacob. 

“ Jacob, go to the livery stable around 
the corner and ask what day it was I 
hired their gray team.” 

“They haint got a gray team in the 
whole stable,” said Jacob, but went, forth- 
with. In a minute he was back. 

“They say they don’t know you from 
a hole in the ground, and never hired you 
a team in their life.” 

I felt sick. What could be the matter? 

“How many days is it since I arrived 
here, Jacob ?” 

“ Three, sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Bob corroborated Jacob’s testimony, 
and the chambermaid was called in to 
corroborate Bob’s testimony. At last I 
had to admit that something was wrong 
and told Bob all about it, from beginning 
to end. At first he looked as if he 
feared it might be true, but presently his 
face began to brighten, and continued to 
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gather effulgence as I proceeded. By 
the time I had finished he was nearly in 
convulsions, and the roar of laughter that 
followed was taken up by Harry, Jacob, 
and the chambermaid, and lastly, in a 
dubious way by myself. 

“Jim,” he cried with the first breath- 
ing spell—‘Jim, my boy, my duck, 
you’ve been dreaming /—dreaming, by 
the great horn spoon!” 

I was soon convinced. Harry, as a 
medical expert, assured me that dreams 
of such vivid character and singular 
propriety were well known to the profes- 
sion; and on second thought I remem- 
bered that never under ordinary circum- 
stances were my dreams grotesque or 
startling. 

That was the way that I, a farmer and 
a bachelor, came to fall in love. It was 
all dream work with me. And, on the 
whole, I am not sure that it is not dream 
work with a great many; and after 
awhile they awake to find themselves 
married people; and not seldom a feel- 
ing of chagrin and general victimization 
possesses them. But of one thing I am 
certain, that I was really in love; that I 
loved as honestly, as passionately, and as 
devotedly, as ever man loved. __ 

I remember that when I came to stand 
up with Bob, a year afterward, for, on 
further consideration, it was decided not 
to hurry the wedding too much, the same 
feeling that I had experienced the morn- 
ing after meeting my Celia at the supper 
completely overwhelmed me. To say 
that I “stood up” with Bob hardly con- 
veys a fair idea of my performance. I 
stood, principally, on the ladies’ trains ; 
I stood against door-jams, in corners, 
everywhere, including—by the strangest 
freak of fortune—just where I was wanted 
at exactly the right moment. It took 
me a long time to get over this relapse. 

I love Bob, and I love Celia as I love 
my own life. 

I am a bachelor and likely to remain a 
bachelor. : 8. M. R. 
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MUTATION. 





NXCEPT God’s immortal laws, all 
4 things in nature are subject to the 
universal law of change. As connected 
with the material universe, there is really 
no such thing as immutability. 
We see the useful and beneficial results 
of mutation on every hand, from the 
mighty changes known only to the scien- 
tist and the geologist to the more wonder- 
ful and important changes brought about 
in mind and spirit by the religion of the 
gospel of the Son of God, the utility of 
which changes will extend far beyond 
the final consummation of all things ma- 
terial. 
_ We are indirectly indebted to muta- 

tion for much which renders our houses 
attractive—which, in fact, furnishes us 
with homes. Had earth undergone no 
change since “creation’s morn,” where 
now were the beautiful and well-furnished 
homes of so many thousands of intelli- 
gent beings? Beautiful as varied are the 
offices of this most benevolent element of 
nature, which will admit of no sameness 
or monotony. 

Mutations make up the greater part of 
our lives. We are constantly passing 
from one state to another, constantly 
changing. These changes are sometimes 
for the better, often for the worse. Man 
is but as the shifting sand or the fleeting 
shadow. Not the shadow of a house or 
steeple which continues for a time, but 
that of a bird in its flight, which exists 
for a moment and then neither bird nor 
shadow remains. 

To-day all our feelings, sympathies, our 
very souls, seem to reach out in one di- 
rection ; to-morrow, like the wind, they 
have veered toward an entirely opposite 
point. An empire one day weeps o’er 
Cesar slain; the next all heads uncov- 
ered follow Brutus’ train. 

We all journey by a zigzag route 
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toward a common goal; the ways that 
lead there are many, the gate it is one— 
even the gate of death, where “ mortals 
put on immortality” and spirit meets its 
unchanging God. 

To-day we may be journeying through 
flowery meadows and golden sunshine, by 
babbling brooks, whose sweet music 
soothes us like a lullaby, laurel boughs 
may overhang our paths, and palms grow 
by the wayside; while just beyond the 
scene a brother walks; he may be weary 
and thirsty, travel-stained and careworn, 
no clear waters to cool his burning thirst, 
no laurels may shade his heated brow or 
palm-leaves waft gentle zephyrs around 
his rugged pathway. The shadow of the 
Upas tree may be his only shelter—arid 
and Sahara-like may stretch his future 
course. 

To-morrow the case may be reversed ; 
the scenes may change. It may be our- 
selves fainting by the stony wayside; only 
Marah waters greet our sight, though 
vainly we pray for Lethe’s river, while 
before us appear, in mirage-like fantasy, 
past scenes of peace and happiness. And 
the brother yesterday so desolate, to-day 
may enter the gates of our Paradise Lost. 

Who can judge of the evening by that 
which the morning portendeth ? 


RENE BURNETT. 


Beauty.—The highest form of beauty 
is not that of any single feature, nor is it 
made up of a combination of features, 
but it is above all things else the outward 
expression of the inward comeliness of 
the mind and heart. On the features of 
men and women the instruments of affec- 
tion and intellect, of emotion and 
thought, are intensively and eternally at 
work. 

















A STUDY FROM DICKENS, 


NANCY. 





TJ\O the student of Shakespeare, no fact is 

more impressive than that of the 
purity and fidelity of hiswomen. Desde- 
mona, and Imogen, Portia and the youth- 
ful Juliet—their names are the household 
words for true and womanly grace. Thus, 
in a lesser degree, is the thoughtful mind 
impressed by the women of Dickens. 
Ada Carstone, the affectionate wife ; Flor- 
ence Dombey, the tender and sisterly 
spirit; Kate Nickleby, the tempted and 
tried ;—their names, too, figure as house- 
hold words ; synonyms for a character es- 
sentially feminine, pure, and good. So 
far and no farther may the comparison 
be held, for that acuteness of characteri- 
zation, which was the gift of the greater 
master, the power of delineating, even 
with masculine construction, the more 
delicate and subtle traits of female char- 
acter, was not often within the scope of 
younger Dickens, and ripened but slowly 
with his ripening years. 

The tragedy of Lady Dedlock is im- 
pressive, and worthy almost of a poet’s 
pen; the sublimity of sorrow in it—the 
mystical and lovely lady, loved but still 
unloving; a mother, and yet childless— 
alone amidst her world of abject follow- 
ers ; even Shakespeare might have given 
us a creation not more worthy of our 
patient thought. The character of Rich- 
ard Carstone’s wife, in this same story of 
Bleak House, is as simple and attractive 
as Lady Dedlock’s is majestic. The por- 
trayal of Little Nell, in The Old Curios- 
ity Shop, is tender, and full of childlike 
pathos—the death scene in the lonely 
chamber, the anguish of the old man, the 
whole conception, is delicate beyond com- 
pare ; but never, in his sublimest moment, 
has Dickens more strikingly portrayed 
real suffering than in his creation of 





Nancy, the outcast, of Oliver Twist. Oft- 
times insincere and wearisome in pathos, 
he has touched the key-note here, giving 
to us a character typical and perfect in 
its not too often portrayed hopelessness. 
The sombre shades of Florence Dombey’s 
child and maidenhood, the youthful sor- 
rows of Little Dorritt, the hopeful 
poverty of Charley, are all things that 
with the work-day realities of this life 
mingle a sort of softening beauty—the 
grace of childhood, of innocence, and 
pure life. But for Nancy, poor, poor 
Nancy! there is not anything of this 
world’s good—nay, not even hopefulness— 
left for her; there is only love—and such 
a love !—oh, heart of woman, such a love! 
heavy upon her aching shoulders—a 
cross, and not a crown. 

From the parsimonious make-up of 
Judy Smallweed, to the ianguid voluptu- 
ousness of Edith Granger, there is not 
one note in the whole gamut of human 
characterization more finely touched than 
this; and though the real women of 
Dickens’ fiction may be few, here is one 
so impressive in her personality as to 
startle the most obtuse of readers. She 
is a type so individual, so intense, so 
penetrating, that her mind seems from 
the first to comprehend her hopelessness, 
and hopelessness of all women such as she. 
The creation brings a new light anda 
new understanding to the heart, and 
wakens the slumbering sensibilities by 
newer interest and by broader thought. 
With her Dickens is at his best; there is 
no maudlin sentiment, no false note, in 
the pathos ; it is not within his power to 
idealize ; all is reality unpoetical and grim. 
The suffering is too real to admit of aught 
but the plainest picturing and most 
straightforward usage; this poor girl, 
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Nancy, born and bred in the squalid 
haunts of professional lawbreakers—this 
poor girl, with the disordered hair, and 
loose, untidy garments; this broken- 
hearted creature, with the look of better 
things in her starved face—London, from 
all its vast entirety of sin, could have 
given naught more pitiful. 

A thorough champion of right, the ex- 
pounder of ofttimes unwelcome truth, 
Dickens has wrought a marvelous change 
in more than one unwholesome by-path 
of Old England. No man ever under- 
stood more thoroughly than he the neces- 
sity of bringing before our selfish eyes 
the very facts of indigence, of shame, and 
degradation ; and in delicate manipula- 
tion of this subject no novelist excels him. 
From a source seemingly inexhaustible 
has he drawn, even in this one book of 
Oliver Twist. Here we find sorrow and 
degradation and shame in many forms; 
we see the mother of the child Oliver 
dying neglected and alone in a country 
workhouse ; we see Sikes, the brutal vil- 
lain Sikes, hunted and bruised and 
brought to a fitting death at last—the 
very death his poor, unhappy Nancy had 
feared for him; we see the scheming 
Monks caught in his own deep-laid 
snares, and trapped before our very 
eyes; we see Fagin—but why enumerate 
farther! it is of the girl we would speak, 
and of her peculiar lot. 

Aside from all the common misfortunes 
of earthly life, there are depths of pain 
and suffering only a woman can ever 
know. Cold and hunger and degradation 
are common ills, but down deeper than 
any of these is an anguish unexplainable 
and searching, that only a woman’s heart 
can ever know. Man may guess at the 
agony and wretchedness, but he can never 
know the full depths, the full misery, of 
it—a love down-trampled, stained, de- 
throned; a heart broken and bleeding ; 
hope lost forever. 

Life is not all poetry to such as Nancy ; 
hard and cruel facts fastened upon her 
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even at her birth and dragged her down— 
poverty and squalor and things more 
pitiful than these. Her school and the 
school of every creature like her has for 
its text-books catalogues of sin—vices for 
which we shielded women know not even 
the dark names. In this creation of our 
novelist the glamor of poetry is wholly 
lost to view; there is no versification, no 
high-wrought strain of rhetoric—the girl 
is only a human being bruised and hope- 
lessly ruined. There have never been for 
her, as for the more favored of her sex, 
loving words and kind remembrances ; 
there have never been for her those ten- 
derer delights which fill a woman’s life 
and make it worth the pain of living. 
She has trafficked, as many another has, 
for the glittering jewel of a love that 
proves false in the wearing, and so has 
lost the costlier jewel of her womanhood. 
The world passes her by with no other 
thought, save that her touch may pollute, 
her very look contaminate, its sainthood. 
She has no honor to protect, no good 
name to preserve ; she is only a homeless, 
miserable, broken-hearted creature, and 
the world may safely now disown her. 
But hush! this girl, with all her wom- 
anly instincts seared and burned in her 
heart ; crushed by every brutal impulse 
a brutal world may know; receiving no 
word of kindness, no longed-for caress, 
yet loving and tender still—nursing her 
betrayer through hours of sickness, stand- 
ing stanch by his side through weary 
days of weakness and despair, from first 
to last, through all the sinfulness and an- 
guish of her life. 

From her first disordered appearance 
upon the scene of action till that hour 
when we behold her with clinging arms 
about her betrayer’s form, there is that 
about her which wakens and holds our 
regard. Chastened by a holier love, she 
might have stood firm as some conse- 
crated soul, and in her stead many a hap- 
pier woman might have proved less loyal 
to her thankless trust. 

















Come, you who are not too dainty, and 
walk with Dickens through the chill and 
damp and darkness of the London streets 
at night; we are crossing Smithfield, a 
gloomy precinct, but our conductor is a 
safe one and guides us on unerringly ; 
we are close upon three figures now—a 
brutal-looking man, a little child, and a 
girl; the clock is striking eight, and 
hush ! the girl is speaking—listen ! 

“Wait a minute! I wouldn’t hurry 
by, if it was you that was coming out to 
be hung the next time eight o’clock 
struck, Bill. I’d walk round and round 
the place till I dropped, if the snow was 
on the ground and I hadn’t a shawl to 
cover me.” 

Is there one spark of manhood, one 
drop of womanly blood within our veins, 
that does not thrill at the sadness of that 
tone and the tender pathos of the words? 
No mighty queen of tragedy could have 
touched our hearts more truly or tuned 
our ears for better things. 

We read of Nancy in the hidden ways 
and noisome streets of London, and all 
our dreams have vanished ; no longer the 
glamor of poetry can blind our eyes to 
the truth—all is reality, stern, hard, and 
stripped of that which gives the sem- 
blance of delight to old, poetic tale. 
Vice is before us—crime—with all its pun- 
ishments and pains; there is no drapery 
of words to wrap the obscure meaning in 
obscurer cloak. We are brought face to 
face with a woman lost to all hope, but 
not, thank God! to her better nature. 
True, the woman’s heart within her is 
like the hearth-stone of a smoldering fire, 
but it brightens sometimes with a flash of 
unexpected light—a tenderness unmis- 
takable and sweet. The glimpse of newer 
life and hope Rose Maylie gives her is as 
refreshing to her tired heart as to her 
weary eyes might be the sight of green- 
ing fields and country solitudes; but still, 
even with premonitions of her coming 
sorrow, she clings to her hopeless love 
and to her cruel shame. Hear her as 
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she speaks for herself, in answer to the 
gentle Rose : 

“TI wish to go back; I must go back, 
because—how can I tell such things to an 
innocent lady like you ?—because among 
the men I have told you of, there is one, 
the most desperate of them all, that I 
can’t leave; no, not even to be saved 
from the life I am leading now.” 

* * * * * 

“Lady; dear, sweet angel lady, you 
are the first that ever blessed me with 
such words as these; and if I had heard 
them years ago, they might have turned 
me from a life of sin and sorrow; but it 
is too late; it is too late!” 

What lovely lady sung in balladry has 
ever touched our heart so truly, or 
brought, with feeling so sincere, the tear- 
drop to our eyes. She has tasted the ap- 
ple of earthly love and it turned to ashes 
upon her lips; she has tasted the bitter- 
est bitterness from the dregs of human 
life, and you, who have never known aught 
but earth’s purest vintage, pity, and cen- 
sure her not. The tender joys that are 
your very life, those sweet delights which 
are the gift of only true and cherished 
hearts, these are denied to her and to 
her kind forever. There is no sweetness 
nor tenderness for her; even her sorrow 
bears its rankling curse. There is no 
such divinity of suffering for her as, for 
her purer sisters, chastens the heart and 
makes of life a blessed consecration ; there 
is only 2 sluggish, dull, unholy care which 
wears upon its loathsome front the only 
jewel of her life—a blasted love. 

In the unfinished Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, the reader is touched by the 
promise of womanhood in the character 
of Rosa Bud, and longs for the ripened 
fruitage of Helena Landless’ later years ; 
and yet, even from this latest and best of 
our novilist’s work, the true heart turns, 
with sincere interest, to the kernelless 
husk of Nancy’s unhappy life. There is 
ever a pathos, tender and deep, haunting 
about a girlish form with its promise of 
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hope and sweetness to come; but about 
such beings as Nancy the pathos deepens 
in coloring—awful, dark, and profound. 
O woman! crushed and trampled in the 
dust of ignorance and shame, there is no 
gift of youth nor genius nor beauty so 
precious as that you have lost. Crushed 
and trampled and bruised, we can only 
wonder that you hold so much of the 
woman’s sanctity yet within your heart. 
And there is no hope, no newer life for 
such as you! There is only the universal 
mystery of death—that mystery, into 
whose waiting darkness you are destined 
to be hurled by the hand of him you love. 
We have followed with unabating interest 
the drama of your life; we have followed 
far; but upon its last unholy act we can- 
not gaze. We cover our eyes—but hush! 
Desdemona like, we hear you call—the 
spark of womanliness burning to the last: 
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“Then spare my life, for the love of 
Heaven, as I spared yours. Bill, dear 
Bill, you cannot have the heart to kill 
me. Oh! think of all I have given up, 
only this one night for you. You shall 
have time to think and save yourself this 
crime ; I will not loose my hold ; you can- 
not throw me off. Bill! Bill! for dear 
God’s sake, for your own, for mine, stop 
before you spill my blood! I have been 
true to you; upon my guilty soul I 
have !” 

Cry out, O ruined soul! cry out, and 
your voice shall be strong for the redemp- 
tion of your kind. Cry out, O. ruined 
soul! and may He, that gentle Nazarene, 
who looked with tenderness upon your 
erring sister, may. He help us all to save, 
from a shame like yours, at least, one 
womanly heart. 

GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
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Y acquaintances in our village be- 

long to all classes of society, and 

one of my intimates is Mrs. McAvoy. 

“ An awful humbug,” Mary Sinclair pro- 

nounces her; yet as she has been intro- 

duced to me by our Rector, I am bound 
to take her on faith. 

The McAvoys—father, mother, and 
son—live in a queer little court, a sort of 
cul-de-sac, that is entered from the street 
by an arched alley-way. The court itself 
is a small square, in which are tucked 
away three very old, shabby, two-storied 
houses. So lonely is the court and so 
dark the entrance to it, 1 have always 
imagined it a fit spot fora murder. But 
as I have never heard of that crime being 
committed in our village in the last hun- 
dred years of our existence, I have no 
qualms of fear to prevent me, in broad 
daylight, from visiting Mrs. McAvoy and 
her neighbors. 





Mrs. McAvoy is a robust woman, of 
Irish descent, always dressed in the stout- 
est materials, giving one the idea of en- 
durance. She is also well marked by the 
ravages of small-pox, which, since she had 
the disease in her childhood, is convinc- 
ing proof that she was not married for her 
complexion. Among her many attain- 
ments—one of which is an exceptional 
talent for neatness, very unusual in one 
of her nationality—is a keen tongue, 
which is as efficacious in routing her ene- 
mies as Samson’s memorable weapon, or 
perhaps Shamgar’s ox-goad were a more 
polite simile, 

Joe McAvoy, senior, is of a decidedly 
taciturn nature, or he has learned the art 
of judicious silence, which men with wives 
of glib tongues are apt todo. Yet there 
is a sly look about him that hints a talent 
for a practical joke and makes him dan- 
gerous. After all, every one has the 
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right to use, for self-defense, the weapon 
he understands the best,and a tongue- 
tied man cannot expect to contend with 
a voluble woman in her own little game. 

Joe, the son, I knew less of, but had a 
respect for, since he was capable of in- 
spiring the grand passion in one little 
heart, which was his mother’s great cross; 
for Joe’s sweetheart—who was also her 
next neighbor, and, so presumably, she 
knew all about her—was not at all the 
sort of daughter-in-law that thrifty Mrs. 
McAvoy approved of. If she could have 
chosen a wife for her only son, she would 
have been as saving and hard-working as 
herself. Pretty is as pretty does, was her 
maxim. Certainly the girl was pretty 
enough, and as fresh-looking and dainty 
as her namesake—the sweet Lavender. 
Her eyes were as blue as its blossoms, 
and her temper was not without a kin- 
dred spice of the herb’s savory self-asser- 
tion. In fact, little Lavy was as pretty, 
sweet, and harmless as a good girl could 
be, though she was a little advanced, ac- 
cording to the age, in regard to the rela- 
tive merits of calico and cotton velvets, 
much to Mrs. McAvoy’s disgust, the good 
woman having a laundress’s faith in 
goods that could stand the tear of the 
washtub. 

Over and above the difference of opin- 
ion in the matter of dress, Lavy had ex- 
pressed a desire for a set of best spoons 

‘to set up housekeeping with. “Silver 
spoons,” Mrs. McAvoy said, though I 
feared that the money would not be so 
sensibly invested, and that the spoons 
would prove a foolish purchase of mere- 
tricious metal. 

“And what she’ll do with the spoons, if 
Joe is fool enough to spend his money on 
them, I can’t say,” said Mrs, McAvoy, 
with great contempt, “any more than I 
would know what to do with a gold crown 
if I happened to hanker for it. I'd bea 
fool to wear it. A queen in the kitchen, 
with bread and no honey to eat with it!” 

Joe, senior, actuated, no doubt, by the 
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law of contraries, was very fond of pretty, 
blue-eyed Lavy; and he considered Joe, 
the younger, a very lucky dog to have 
captured such a sweetheart. Therefore 
he did all in his power to further the 
apparently imprudent marriage. 

“Ye'll not be contented until Joe’s 
wedded fast, and he without wages suffi- 
cient to set up housekeeping, barring 
silver spoons and the like. And when 
ye see the wedded pair and a dozen or so 
children trooping to the poorhouse, maybe 
yell rest happy and contented in your 
own bit of bed,’ ended Mrs. McAvoy, 
not without plaintiveness. 

“ And I’m sure the poorhouse is large 
enough to hold them, even if they should 
chance upon the extra dozen for luck’s 
sake,” retorted Joe. “Isn’t it the biggest 
house in the county, and the most ilegant 
to boot? But since we’ve a roof of our 
own, such as it is, to cover us, and have 
no chick or child but Joe, I can’t see why 
the two of them should be so extrava- 
gant as to set up housekeeping just for 
themselves.” 

“If ye think I’m going to have a girl 
trampoosing about this house as part mis- 
tress, all I can say is that you’ve taken 
leave of the small bit of sense ye were 
born with !” exclaimed Mrs. McAvoy, in 
a fine rage. 

“ And whoever spoke of a girl in the 
house?” asked Joe. “ A married woman, 
and she our Joe’s wife, was what I pro- 
posed. And hasn’t Joe a right to a share 
in the old rattle-trap, since he’s paid part 
of the money that purchased it? Small 
good is a roof to cover you, if you send 
your only child out into the cold world, 
and he doing his share to buy it.” 

“ And hasn’t he got his pay out of the 
old house already ?—that is, if praise is 
any pleasure to him,” returned Mrs. Mc- 
Avoy, promptly. “It was only yester- 


day that Miss Alethea was saying to me, 
and says she, ‘I hear your son has paid 
off the last of the mortgage on your bit 
of house. You ought to be proud of him, 
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for it isn’t the fashion nowadays for the 
children to help their parents.’ And says 
I, ‘I am proud of him, and I hope he’ll 
keep to his conditions,’ and says she, 
‘What are they? And says I, ‘ Just 
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with her head on to one side, as she 
mostly carries it,and then she laughed. 
‘It is a mighty good thing to live long,’ 
says she, ‘if one can really do so by hon- 
oring a good father and mother; but it’s 
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what Moses himself says: to honor his 
parents, so he may chance to live to a 
green old age.’” 

“And what did Miss Lethea say to 
that?” asked Joe, with interest. 
“Well, she just looked at me sharp, 


rather hard lines if they chance to have 
a mean pair of them!’ ” 

“T’ll bet my hat she never said sucha 
thing. I know Miss Lethea, and it | 
doesn’t sound in the least like her,” said | 
Joe, with decision. 




















“They mayn’t be her own words, but 
you’ve got the sense of them, and that’s 
about as much as you need expect. And 
for the matter of that, she isn’t altogether 
wrong; for I’ve seen some folks that dirty 
and thriftless, I wouldn’t be hired to live 
with them if they were my own dear par- 
ents.” 

“And I’ve seen some so quarrelsome 
with their saving and their cleaning, that 
nothing but the law could make me 
abide with them. Didn’t Miss Lethea 
once tell you she didn’t wonder why so 
many men liked the outside of the house 
better than the inside ?” 


“Oh! your Miss Lethea! Much she 


knows! An old maid, who knows noth- 
ing but her own whims. Miss Lethea, 
indeed !” 


Much of this Joe, senior, repeated to me 
whilst he tied up my rosebushes in their 
winter coverings. 

“Mrs. McAvoy is right,” I said, 
mildly. “The woman who keeps her 
head out of a noose naturally knows very 
little about the sensation of choking. If 
I were Lavy, I would wait until Joe can 
afford a house of his own, or until his 
mother got on her knees, and begged me 
to live with her.” 

“She’ll wait a long bit then, for Joe 
isn’t smart with his work ; and as for the 
missis, she’s rather stiffish in the joints, 
and as to her asking a daughter-in-law to 
live under the same roof with her, ye 
might as well expect the river out there 
to keep at flood-tide all day.” 

“T have known that to happen when a 
stiff southeaster was blowing,” I an- 
swered. “ Besides, if matches are made 
in Heaven, Joe need not despair.” 

Notwithstanding my cheerful predic- 
tion, and old Joe’s faith in me, matters 
in the little court did not improve. Lavy 
with her shiftlessness, and her small ideas 
of elegancies, which thrifty Mrs. McAvoy 
considered extravagancies, did not make 
much headway in the good graces of her 
future mother-in-law ; and the court was 
VOL. Lv.—19. 
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too confined for her to escape from her 
sharp oversight. 

It was after the first snow of the sea- 
son—a dazzling white snow, but light as 
eider-down. Beautiful as it was out-of- 
doors, nothing would have tempted me 
from my own fireside but the fear that a 
sick child in the third house in the court 
might need something. I found the 
pavements tolerably well cleared, and 
thealley-way, being covered, was, of course, 
free from snow. But the court itself was 
somewhat formidable when I stood at 
the entrance to take an observation be- 
fore making a venture. It looked like a 
great frosted cake, though there were 
some footprints that an adventurous one 
had made, but with such strides it was 
hopeless for me to try to follow them. I 
saw Lavy, broom in hand, with which 
she had been sweeping away the light 
snow from her own doorsteps; and I 
would have called to her if I had not also 
seen Mrs. McAvoy making great strides 
toward her. Lavy had only eyes for 
Joe’s mother; and certainly the poor lit- 
tle thing was taken at great disadvantage, 
for she had come out ill-prepared for the 
weather, whilst prudent Mrs. McAvoy 
had taken every precaution against the 
cold, and was well wrapped in a stout 
cloth shawl, which she invariably wore in 
the street, whether it was the glorious 
Fourth of July or Christmas. 

Judging from an immense, well-filled 
basket, and various packages, Mrs, Mc- 
Avoy had been shopping, and she had 
doubtless gathered a fair percentage of 
gossip with her purchases. Before her 
was pretty, blue-eyed Lavy, leaning on 
her broom; trembling a little, perhaps 
from cold, but not without a look of small 
defiance in her eyes. 

“ And it is you, is it?” in. McAvoy 
said, as if surprised at the sight of her. 
“ And sweeping away the snow! Some 
folks would rather freeze on a pavement 
than redd up the house. For my part, 
I always suspicion folks who think over- 
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much of the outside of the house. She’s 
thinking more of what she can see and 
hear, than using her elbows. That’s 
my opinion, and I give it freely. There’s 
nothing like a broom for real idle folks. 
It’s like that virtue, charity, that covers 
up a multitude ofshortcomings. It’s like 
fine clothes on some person’s back, and 
it’s not every one who’s wise enough to 
guess there’s nothing underveath,” 

“And you've been down town,” Lavy 
ventured to say, when Mrs. McAvoy 
stopped, rather for want of breath than for 
need of ideas or of words to express them. 

“Yes, I’ve been down town, and I’ve 
bought my week’s groceries, and a cod- 
fish for good measure. And I’ve gota 
new gown, too, not of the kind Johnny 
recommended. And he says, showing 
me a bit of goods that thin you could 
shoot straws through it, ‘Aint that a 
beauty? I never sot eyes on anything 
prettier, and Lavy Brown, who lives in 
‘your court, she’s just got a whole suit of 
it. Of course, I said nothing, but I 
thought a heap all the same; and says I 
to myself, ‘Until Joe can find a wife that 
knows aserviceable gown from truck, 
‘he’s better without one.’ And for my 
part, I’ll have none in my house that 
‘don’t know when to come in out of the 
rain, or-—” added Mrs. McAvoy, catch- 
ing an idea from the shivering girl be- 
fore her—‘ who don’t know snow when 
she sees it.” 

Just then an avalanche of soft, white, 
insidious snow came tumbling down, al- 
most covering Mrs. McAvoy in its white- 
ness. 

I looked up in surprise, wondering 
where the sudden storm had come from 
—looked up to see a brilliantly blue sky, 
but glancing a little lower down, I saw 
Joe, senior, busy pushing the snow off the 
roof, he standing safely within the garret 
window, and not taking thought as to 
where the light, cold mass lodged. At 
least I might have thought so, watching 
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his efforts to dislodge the snow ; but a de-- 





cided grin on his face made me think 
otherwise. 

“You there!” called out Joe, senior, 
hearing his wife’s exclamations of disgust. 
“TI was thinking the snow might break 
down the roof. And how did I know one 
of your years would be standing gossip- 
ing, with the knowledge that rheumatics 
is sure to be in this weather?” 

“You’re just mean enough to give me 
my death, and pretend you were doing a 
good deed,” cried out Mrs. McAvoy, 
wrathfully struggling with the snow, 
which, according to its nature, had crept 
into every available crevice, and was lei- 
surely melting down her back in seeming 
Niagaras, Lavy good-naturedly doing her 
best to arrest the water-works. 

“You might as well brush me off with 
the broom,” said Mrs. McAvoy, her spirit 
decidedly drooping. “The cracks will 
have to go. But, Lavy, you mark my 
words, I’m in for my death, and Joe’s 
the cause of it. But it’ll be a dear joke 
to him, that it will. I’ve always said, 
and I say it now, I'll never walk to my 
own funeral. I’ve set my heart on a 
harse with two black horses and six 
plumes; and if Joe hadn’t himself killed 
me before my time, I'd have had the 
money laid up for the occasion. But as 
Joe seems to have a hankering for the 
expense, let him have it.” 

Joe did not seem in the least daunted 
by the funereal expenditures put upon 
him; but continued to push the snow off 
the roof as if that was really his object. 
For myself, I waited under the protection 
of the alley-way until Mrs. McAvoy and 
Lavy had gone in-doors, as I thought it 
was best not to declare a spectator. But 
I heard the former say, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard through the court, 
and giving no hint of the weakness of a 
dying person, that she “hadn’t a dry 
stitch on her back.” I really didn’t 
know that the “beautiful snow” was so 
insidious before. 

“She’ll be so pleased with Lavy’s help- 














ing her into dry clothes, she’ll forget all 
about the fine gown,” Joe said, smiling 
down on me as brilliantly as Sol himself. 

Later in the day, when Joe came to 
clear the snow from my pavement, I gave 
him a lecture on practical jokes; but I 
by no means convinced him of their enor- 
mity. “Talking back only aggravates, 
and silence gives consent, but a spadeful 
of snow it silences a body,” Joe argued. 
And as he had proved the fact, I had 
nothing more to say on that head—though 
I did say, “Joe, you must let the young 
people alone. If it is best for them to 
come together, it will be without your 
awkward help. You had better keep 
quiet.” 

“Tf I can,” Joe said—“ if I can. But 
what we hanker after, we help—maybe in 
our sleep—but we are sure to do it.” 

a & ‘S @& “@ 

As a community, we pride ourselves 
upon our freedom from epidemics. Our 
village being situated on a broad water- 
course, where the wind has full and usu- 
ally rough sweep, the germs of most 
diseases are blown away. But there are 
some germs that stick closer than a 
brother, and yet, when later in the winter, 
a small-pox patient was reported, we did 
not feel any anxiety. But when there 
were seven cases, and the town authorities 
thought it best, as matter of precaution, 
to hang out the yellow flag wherever 
there was a small-pox patient, we began 
to feel uneasy. Most of the cases were 
with the blacks, who had a foolish preju- 
dice against vaccination. Nevertheless, 
the few yellow flags made quite an im- 
pression on our small community, and 
gave a dismal appearance to many of our 
streets. . 

Of course, there was a strict quarantine 
observed, and only nurses who had had 
the disease were employed. The needs 
of the infected households were attended 
to, and both the Doctor and Recior were 
on the alert, though both preached pru- 
dence to others, 
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An epidemic in a small community, 
where you know every member of almost 
every family by name, is a very different 
thing from the scourge in a large town or 
city. I was feeling unusually dull one 
morning, when our Rector came in. 

“Any more cases?” I asked, that being 
the usual question when one met the 
Rector or the Doctor. 

“Another, I am sorry to say,” answered 
the Rector, before taking the proffered 
chair in front of my cheerful fire. “Joe 
McAvoy was brought home from the 
works this morning in a high fever, and 
with the eruption out thick upon him.” . 

“Poor Mrs. McAvoy!” I said, sym- 
pathetically. “But then,” I added, 
cheerfully, “her face shows so plainly 
that she has had the disease, there 
will be no question about her nursing 
poor Joe, and no doubt he will win his 
way through the illness.” 

“There was quite a little scene, I hear, 
in the court when Joe was brought home,” 
the Rector went on tosay. “ Lavy was 
the first to see the men carrying him, and 
she thought that he was dead. Luckily, 
she did not lose her head, but proved 
that she has far more sense than she has 
been given credit for. Indeed, while 
Mrs. McAvoy was wringing her hands 
and talking about her ill-luck, and old 
Joe was dazed with fright, Lavy took 
charge of everything, and saw that the 
sick man was put comfortably to bed 
and the doctor sent for. After that, no 
one could persuade her to leave: him. 
She had run all the risk, she said, and if 
Joe died, she wanted to die too, and that 
is the only answer any one can get from 
her, though she is on the alert as nurse.” 

“Happy Joe! He has fallen into wise 
hands. What should be impressed upon 
him is his duty to get well,” I said, with 
enthusiasm. 

“ You forget the risk little Lavy runs. 
If she takes the disease, there is just an- 
other chance for it to spread. There are 
times when we must go beyond the golden 
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rule, and we must learn to love our 
neighbors a little better than ourselves,” 
the Rector said. 

“ Nonsense!” I said, brusquely. “If 
you should take the disease, which 
Heaven forefend, you would not expect 
your wife to leave. the rectory and hire 
a nurse for you. Can’t you give Lavy 
the benefit of the grand passion to carry 
her through her trial? Let her be, for 
her whole future happiness depends on 
her being permitted to do as her heart 
dictates. I hope her pretty complexion 
will not suffer, though; for you men are 
weakly governed by red and white skins,” 
I added, but without malice. 

“Small-pox is scarcely a disease to be 
sentimental over,” began the Rector. 
“And if I am so unfortunate as to take 
it, I shall certainly have a hired nurse.” 

“ Which is in keeping with the age we 
live in. We send our sick to hospitals, or 
hire nurses for them, and we put our 
poor relations into comfortable homes, for- 
getting the Father’s promise that He sets 
‘the solitary into families,’ not into elee- 
mosynary palaces. After all, Lavy does 
not run much more risk whilst nursing 
Joe than she would do living in a con- 
fined court with the disease, and eating 
her heart out all the time with anxiety. 
Besides, where is your faith in Dr. 
Jenner? And I can certify that the 
child has been properly vaccinated. If 
Joe dies,” I added, more gently, “think 
what a comfort it will be to Lavy to 
know she was so true to him.” 

re * * * * 

But Joe did not die, nor did Lavy 
take the disease. 

“ When I had the pox my own mother 
didn’t come near me, but they sent 


me to the hospital. Not that I wasn’t 


well nursed, for I was,” Mrs. McAvoy 
told me afterward. “But some folks 
are in luck, and my Joe’s one of them. 
He’ll always be a pvor man, for it’s 
the make of him, and money will never 
stick to his fingers, and he’s none the 
better-looking for the pits, but he’s got 
better than a gold-mine in a girl who'll 
stand by him through thick and thin, 
and if small-pox isn’t a test, I don’t know 
one when I see it.” 

, “But,” I said, mischievously, “you 
don’t want a daughter-in-law who can’t 
judge whether a calico will wash or 
fade ?” 

“She didn’t stand on the matter of 
her own skin when Joe was so bad; his 
own mother didn’t know him; and if 
she does like an over-fine gown that hasn’t 
a speck of wear in it, it’s not for me to 
complain, since I know she’s got a good 
heart. I, for one, have nothing agin 
Lavy; and, since we have a tolerable 
good roof over our heads, which Joe him- 
self has helped to pay for, I don’t see 
why the young folks can’t marry and live 
with us. Joe is getting a bit doty, and I 
am not as young as I used to be; soa 
little life about the house will be di- 
verting.” 

Since Mrs. McAvoy herself proposed it, 
metaphysically going down on her knees, 
as I had insisted, Lavy went to live in the 
house next door to her own in the court: 
though not until the Rector had pro- 
nounced the nuptial blessing, and I had 
presented the much-coveted spoons, which 
I did not think an extravagance, knowing 
they could bring their worth in weight, if 
on a rainy day they were sold. 

Miss REEp. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
FTER roistering through the moun- 
tains, the stream that flowed so 
sluggishly by Melrose rested itself in a 
great, still pool before passing on to its 
labors below. This pool was near the 
pine woods, beyond which stood Danvers’s 
cabin, and was a lonely spot, weird and 
beautiful, with the beauty of silence and 
isolation. Close to its brink stood trees, 
hoary with moss that waved and shook 
in the wind, and suggested fantastic im- 
ages of anchorites, whose eldrich locks 
and flowing beards, a “youth gone out, 
had left in ashes,” standing, belated and 
sorrowing, in a world that has outgrown 
them. 

Under them a tangle of juniper, laurel, 
and wild grape-vine clothed the earth, 
broken here and there by spurs and juts 
of gray limestone, and by dull red scars 
where the rain-fall had carried off the 
mold and left exposed a different soil, 
whose color told of disintegrated ore, and 
of wealth garnered in the mountain’s 
heart unknown and uncared for through 
the ages. 

Tn one place the undergrowth had been 
pushed aside to make room for a narrow 
path which wound down in loops and 
curves from the high regions, or, in the 
vernacular, “snaked down ther mounting,” 
to a big hemlock by the river where 
Danvers kept his old flat-bottomed canoe 
tied in readiness for the times when he 
“took er noshun” to go fishing. The 
pool was famous for its trout, which were 
said to be of wondrous flavor, and, dur- 
ing the season, sportsmen would come 
from as far away as Huntsville to angle 
in its waters. It had been stocked in 


times past by the grandfather of Clive 
Winthrope, who had owned much of the 
country hereabouts, and had been a 
devotee of the “gentle” sport. 

Of the’ abundance of the trout, and 
their excellence as pan-fish, such ravish- 
ing accounts were in circulation that Dr. 
Ravenel’s sporting instincts kindled. He 
was an enthusiast in field sports, and was 
as successful with gun and rod as with 
instruments of quite another sort. His 
practice was increasing; but there were 
days, now and then, when he could break 
away and vary the routine of mitigating 
pain by the more exciting process of in- 
flicting it. 

One ideal fishing-afternoon, with a sky 
like wet blotting-paper and the wind in 
the proper quarter, Dr. Ravenel packed 
up his traps and hied him up to the pool, 
intent on enjoyment and a heavy basket. 
It was early for trout, but that made lit- 
tle difference, for dwellers near trout 
streams will cast aly at any time, and 
count all seasons “ the season ” from April 
till November. The trees, in the lightest 
of spring. clothing, looked forlorn and 
shivery, like calico in mid-winter, save the 
older, sturdier sort, which were wrapped 
in mantles of gray-moss. The ground 
was moist, for there had been showers the 
night before, and the mold and decay- 
ing leaves gave out a peculiar, pungent 
odor. Dr. Ravenel stepped along briskly ; 
his slender, well-knit form ‘looked pictur- 
esque in his rough gray fishing suit, and 
his intelligent face almost handsome 
under the peak of his shabby little blue 
cap. It wasso still in the woods that the 
fall of a pine cone sounded preternaturally 
distinct, and the bark of a squirrel, in a 
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tree close by, fairly cleft theair. Ravenel 
paused, pushed back his cap, and stared 
up into the branches. Soon he discov- 
ered the little fellow sitting cozily beside 
a hole in a big white oak, with his tail 
over his back and a nut in his paws. 
The young man brought his rod to his 
shoulder and took aim along it and made 
as though he would shoot the squirrel to 
atoms. But “Bunny” knew a thing or 
two, and had had his eye-teeth well 
through for many seasons, so he nowise 
disturbed himself, but finished his nut at 
leisure and threw down the empty shell 
with quite a contemptuous flip of his paw, 
and stroked his whiskers and turned his 
bright bead of an eye on Ravenel, as one 
who would say, “Oh, ho! my fine fellow, 
you think you're scaring me to death; 
but you’re only looking silly. You're 
mightily mistaken if you think I don’t 
know that stick has got no shoot inside it.” 
Then he rubbed his nose with his paw, 
like the gamin he was, and popped into 
his hole to caricature Ravenel for the 
diversion of his family. 

As he resumed his upward way the 
young man became conscious of another 
sound, which to his trained senses spoke 
of things foreign to woodcraft ; he bent 
his head and listened; then laid his 
rod on the ground beside the path and 
parted the bushes with his hands. Below 
him was a sheltered cove, a dip in the 
hillside, free of brush-wood and carpeted 
with moss. In the centre he could see a 
small, dark heap, which at first he took to 
be a crouching animal. It was motion- 
less, and the low moaning which had 
attracted his attention had ceased. He 
let himself down by the bushes, his sports- 
man’s instinct making him careful to 
avoid all noise. As he drew nearer the 
dark heap moved and two arms were 
thrown upward, with the hands wrung 
together, and then let fall with a gesture 
of such desolation that he involuntarily 
drew back, and bared his head with the 
feeling that he was in the presence of a 





grief not meant for human eyes. He 
could see now that it was a woman, hud- 
dled together, with her head bent for- 
ward on her knees. The grayness of the 
evening and the way the shadows fell 
prevented him from discerning, at first, 
who it was; but as his eyes grew more 
accustomed to the gloom he could see 
that it was Jean. 

A wave of pity broke over him—she 
looked so unuiterably forlorn. It was 
a strange thing for a woman to make her 
“place of tears” in the lonely forest, in 
the bosom of nature; and yet he could 
understand it, the instinct which had led 
her straight to the truth and steadfast- 
ness of the great mother. He could un- 
derstand—and yet it seemed a strange 
thing, a pitiful thing, for a woman to do. 

He stood irresolute ; the man’s instinct 
to aid a woman in distress, the physician’s 
instinct to utter a warning against the 
danger of damp and cold, warring with 
the subtler, nobler instinct which made 
him feel that should his unauthorized in- 
trusion become known to her, it could 
only add the baser elements of shame and 
anger to an emotion it would be power- 
less to touch. He glanced toward her 
once more, and then, with his cap still in 
his hand, he noiselessly withdrew. 

Regaining the path, he picked up his 
rod and thoughtfully pursued his way. 
He had involuntarily classified Jean as a 
strong, self-contained woman, sufficient to 
her own needs, given up to intellect and 
scornful of emotion. True, he had modi- 
fied his views somewhat; the hour they 
had spent together in his office, her ten- 
derness with the wounded workman, her 
carriage, and, above all, the pallor of her 
face during the operation, had touched 
him. All that, to him, seemed right and 
womanly and as it should be. But then, 
her craving after that which he con- 
sidered unnecessary knowledge, since 
there would be no useful, practical results, 
and her proposal that he should initiate 
her therein, had jarred upon him. He 




















did her full justice in exonerating her 
from all interest in himself as a man. 
She could not have been more unconscious 
of his personality, when she had made the 
request, had he been the most bloodless, 
scientific gray-beard that ever bent over a 
retort. Perhaps the knowledge that this 
was so had not been without influence 
in his thoughts concerning her. No man, 
with young blood in his veins, likes to be 
regarded from an abstract and imper- 
sonal standpoint by a woman. It piques 
and irritates him. , 

Dr. Ravenel was being piqued and irri- 
tated now. He did not approve of Jean; 
he was fain to consider her an exaggerated 
specimen of a type of woman he had al- 
ways disliked; and yet he could not rid 
his mind of her. She interested him in 
spite of himself, and the more decidedly 
he put her out of his thoughts, the more 
her image rose and haunted them. Nay, 
even when his mind would be filled with 
quite another sort of woman, a woman 
who, to him, appeared “pure womanly,” 
there would still hover in the outlying 
districts of his consciousness a faint gray 
shadow that was a suggestion of the in- 
fluence of Jean Monteith. 

The picture of her crouched, crying, in 
that lonely spot would not leave him. 
He called himself a brute for leaving her 
so, and had half a mind to go back. The 
canoe had been fastened to the hemlock 
by a long, pliant grape-vine. Ravenel 
had unloosed it and stood with the.end of 
the grape-vine in his hand, debating the 
point—should he go back? The question 
was settled for him. 

“Ef you-uns air aiming ter borry my 
boat, Doctor, you air welcome,” drawled 
a voice somewhere near him. “She aint 
much ter look at, but she knows ther 
ways o’ fish in these here waters. You- 
uns kin swim, I reckon, so happen yer 
wont git drowned ef yer should git am- 
bitious an’ load her up too heavy with 
ther fish.” 

Ravenel looked around. No one was 
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in sight, but a rustling directed his atten- 
tion to a half-fallen tree, whose branches 
almost rested in the water. It was cov- 
ered with young leaves, for, although the 
tree had been washed from its upright 
position by high water, most of its roots 
were still imbedded in the soil. Among 
the branches, out over the water, Ravenel 
discovered an old slouch hat and a pair 
of dangling booted legs. 

“Hold on er minute, Doctor! Ill go 
along of you-un, an’ pole, ef so be yer air 
agreeable.” 

Ravenel signified his willingness, and 
the booted legs were drawn up; the hat 
rose above the branches, and Danvers 
made his way along the inclined trunk to 
the shore. In one hand he held a short 
rod of primitive construction, and in the 
other a long string of fish. 

“ Did you catch all those fish with that 
thing ?” demanded the Doctor, after greet- 
ings had been exchanged, taking the 
bunch of trout in his hand to test their 
weight, and surveying his companion’s 
fishing tackle with disrespect. 

Danvers smiled, a queer, one-sidedsmile, 
and rolled his quid over in his cheek: 
“They air all good fish, I reckon,” he re- 
marked, holding the canoe against the 
bank for Ravenel to step in. 

“Yes, I ketched ’em with this here 
pole. I aint been more’n an hour n’other. 
What made you-un fetch sich er little 
basket, Doctor? With thet thar pole o’ 
you-uns, thar’ll be er wagon wanted.” 

The Doctor laughed. 

“ All right,” he said, “T’ll build a fire 
and camp by the pile, while you step 
down to Melrose and fetch one.” 

They paddled and poled here and there, 
fishing in likely places, the hickory sap- 
ling, with its yards of twine and home- 
made float and sinker, holding its own 
with the Doctor’s fancy tackle. When 
the shadows had lengthened so that they 
almost met across the water, and it was 
time to think of home and supper, Ravenel 
reeled up his line and unscrewed his rod 
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and packed it. With Danvers the prepa- 
rations for return were more simple ; he 
wrapped his line two or three times 
around the sapling, stuck the hook into 
the cork, and dropped it into the bottom 
of the boat. Then Ravenel lit a cigar, 
and handed one to his companion, who 
pocketed it for future enjoyment, and 
waxed conversational. Danvers responded 
with readiness; he liked talking, and he 
rather liked the Doctor, or thought he 
would, perhaps, when Ravenel should 
learn to speak more slowly, and stop 
being in such a hurry. He threw his 
quid into the water, where it sank and 
sent up bubbles, and helped himself to a 
fresh one. The talk, at first, was of 
sporting matters, and Ravenel speedily 
scored a point in the mountaineer’s favor 
by displaying sound knowledge of woods 
lore. After a little the conversation 
widened out and took in the people there- 
abouts, their ways, and modes of living. 
Ravenel asked questions, and the moun- 
taineer answered with the shrewd good 
sense and sly humor of his cluss. Soon 
the name “ Monteith” cropped up. The 
Doctor had been well liked by his poorer 
neighbors. 

“Tt will be a long time before the peo- 
ple get used to doing without him, I’m 
afraid,” observed Ravenel; “I hear his 
praises everywhere. He must have been 
a good man.” 

Danvers sat in the stern of the boat 
with a paddle in his hand. He made a 
long stroke or two, which sent the boat 
dancing over the water, before he an- 
swered : 

“fle war er good man. An’ er right 
down good fren’ ter we-uns. Rich an’ 
poor was all alike ter him, ef so be they 
war ailing. Ther sickest one, not ther 
one best able ter pay, come fust on his 
list allus. Thar er many in ther deestric 
whar could ’er been spared er sight better 
’n ther Doctor; but he air lyin’ under 
sod an’ they’re blithe ez crickets. Ther 
folks whar hev religion tell me thet ther 


likeliest o’ ther crop air guthered fust, 
bekase God hankers arter ther good corn 
fur His own store-house. I dunno. I 
hevn’t no ‘religion myself. I never felt 
no call to git none. It looks ter me sort 
o’ graspin’ in ther A’mighty to be in er 
hurry ter thresh ther good grain into His 
crib an’ leave ther world ther sorry. 
Thet thar’s ther way that we-uns work, 
an’ it t’aint big no way you fix it. Thar’s 
folks thet say it’s thet way though, an’ 
claim ter be in ther Marster’s confidence, 
but—” The man paused reflectively. 

“Well?” there was a note of inquiry 
in Ravenel’s voice. 

“Ther Doctor war main imprudent. 
He warn’t er man to spar’ himself. He’d 
ride all day in cold an’ wet an’ set up all 
night without no vittles. Ef folks didn’t 
take keer o’ him in ther matter o’ a bite 
an’ a sup, he’d never think o’ taking keer 
o’ himself. I low ter myself times thet 
he rid rough-shod over natur’, an natur’ 
sort o’ took it out’n him. She mostly 
does when creeters go agin her. Ther 
Doctor warn’t much over fifty. He 
ought to hev lasted er many er ye’r 
longer than what he did. Ef he’d greased 
his works with er little more thought o’ 
his own comfort, happen he would hev.” 

“What sort of woman was his wife?” 

Ravenel thought that if he could form 
some definite idea of Jean’s parents it 
would aid him to comprehension of the 
girl herself. That she was the product 
of some unusual combination of forces he 
already half suspected. 

Danvers pushed back his hat and 
rubbed his unkempt head, probably to 
aid his memory by friction. 

“T dunno,” he said presently; “I can’t 
rightly say J know’d her. She war ‘an 
ailing, complainified creeter, allus on the 
flat of her hack with somethin’, ’ralgia or 
nerves or some such truck. When you- 
uns axed ther Doctor how his wife was, 
he’d allurs say, ‘ About as usual.’ I see’d 
her once or twice—oh! more’n thet, I 
reckon! I worked fur ther Doctor once 
































er spell when Miss Jean war er little un. 
Fust time I ever see’d Mrs. Monteith she 
come out to ther stable whar I war at 
work shingling it new. She hed fixed 
up er basket o’ jelly an’ light-bread an’ 
cakes an’ sich like fur my wife, who were 
mighty sick, an’ the Doctor tending on 
her. Ther lady war pleasant spoken. 
She ’lowed ter me that she’d been sick so 
much herself thet she could understand 
*bout sick folks’ fancies, an’ thet some- 
times er biscuit from er naybor’s kitchen 
tasted better ’n anything er body could 
make tharselves. She war er good 
woman, I reckon. I never hear’n noth- 
in’ ’gainst her, ’ceptin’ that she war 
mighty sickly.” 

“ Did she belong to Melrose ?” 

“No, ther Doctor fetched her from 
furreign parts—up North or across ther 
water. He were Melrose born an’ bred ; 
but he went away ter git er eddication. 
He war gone a right smart while, an’ 
then his uncle, whar raised him, died, and 
left his prop’ty to him, an’ ther Doctor 
came back home to live an’ fetched er 
wife with him. Thar was er bey baby, 
too, but it died. Miss Jean come arter- 
ward—just befo’ ther war broke out.” 

“Ts Miss Monteith like her mother?” 
Ravenel asked. 

“Lord love yer,no! No more’n I am 
—barrin’ bein’ er woman an’ me er man. 
Miss Jean is ther very moral o’ ther 
Doctor, face an’ ways an’ natur’—’cept 
she’s so mortal little an’ ther Doctor war 
er full-grow’d man. Mrs. Monteith war 
er likely woman—tall an’ straight ez er 
poplar. Her voice war diff’ent from we- 
uns—had mo’ aidge ter it. She’d er been 
er mighty likely woman ef her face 
hadn’t looked like ’twar molded out’n 
stale tallow an’ her eyes hed been like 
t’other folks.” 

The Doctor looked up. 

“ What was the matter with her eyes?” 
he queried. 

Danvers considered a moment. 
“Did you ever burn hemp an’ ter- 
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backer under a distempered dog’s nose?” 
he questioned, in his turn. “Ef you 
never did, do it and watch his eyes. Ther 
lights in ’em flar up an’ guther ter er 
pint an’ then die down—sort er slow, like 
er burned out fire, with ther ashes creep- 
in’ over it. Mrs. Monteith’s eyes looked 
thet er way, only ther ashes war pretty 
thick an’ ther pi’nt war dim.” 

A suggestion, an association of ideas, 
half formulated a thought in the Doc- 
tor’s brain which perished ere attaining 
full development. The boat touched the 
bank and he leaped out, all lesser matters - 
submerged in care for his precious rod 
and the scarcely less precious trophies of 
success. It’s a fine thing to tell a good 
fish story, but it’s a far, far finer thing to 
be in a position to substantiate it with the 
fish. 
All the shadows had merged into one. 
A breeze came down from the mountains 
and waved the festoons of moss and 
roughened the surface of the water. In 
the west the gray sky was bordered by a 
band of crimson. Away in the woods a 
pheasant drummed to his mate and wild 
turkeys called to one another as they 
sought the roosting place. 

Ravenel stepped briskly homeward, 
thinking a great deal of his sport and a 
little of Maud Tinsley. How fair she 
was! how soft and gracious! There were 
no incomprehensible turns in Maud’s na- 
ture, no surprises sprung upon a man, no 
upheavals of accustomed things. All 
was orderly, smooth, conventional, easy 
to understand, easy to regulate. Or so 
the young man thought, wanting the 
wisdom yet which teaches that not many 
inches below well-ordered sod may lay 
hard granite. He pictured Maud as a 
sunny meadow, with daisies and dew- 
drops and lambkins and the rest of it, 
all within a neat ring-fence with an or- 
derly gate, of which a man might keep 
the key in his vest-pocket. And he 
thought, as other men have done, that 
such surroundings would be more condu- 
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cive to happiness than would the mystery 
of valleys or even the grandeur of the 
mountains. 

As he neared the Monteiths’ gate he 
paused, a sudden thought of Jean dash- 
ing through his well-ordered visions like 
a swift-winged bird. He wondered if she 
were safe at home, and felt a strong de- 
sire to inform himself. He would call 
and leave some trout and put a question 
to the servant. He would feel better 
satisfied with himself, more at ease about 
her. Then for the first time it struck 
him how lonely her life must be. 

The shutters were unclosed, and the 
light from the study window fell in a 
broad sheet across the porch and on to 
the ground outside. The steps were at 
either end of the porch, and to reach the 
front door it would be necessary for Ra- 
venel to pass in front of the window or 
else go around to the further end. With- 
out any thought in the matter he stepped 
up on the porch by the nearer way. The 
night had closed in, and the room was 
strongly lighted; opposite the window 
Ravenel involuntarily paused and glanced 
in, started, and then drew nearer. Ona 
table, just in his line of vision, stood two 
lamps, their light so adjusted as to focus 
the rays on a small, dark object fastened 
down to a board. The thing, whatever 
it might be, was alive; he could see it 
move and quiver, could almost see the 
dilation of the terrified eyes, the pulsa- 
tion of the terrified heart. Ravenel’s 
brow contracted; with every detail of 
similar scenes he was familiar. He knew 
what Jean was getting out of the cabinet 
in the recess, although her back was 
toward him; knew that her hand sought, 
amid drugs, for chloroform or ether, and 
that in a moment the light would flash 
on instruments. 

Jean advanced witb a bottle and sponge 
and bent over the table. He could see 
her face distinctly; it was pale and her 
hand shook as she poured ether on the 
sponge. Ravenel, without a thought of 
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justification, leaned on the window-frame 
and gazed in. Would she do it? He 
almost sickened. He had done it himself 
a score of times; but, somehow, this was 
different—was horrible to him. Jean 
laid the sponge on the creature’s head 
and pressed it down; it shivered and 
struggled, and he could see that she trem- 
bled like a leaf and that her face turned 
ghastly. The instruments were ready to 
her hand and she reached over and took 
one up; it was slender and keen-edged; 
the polished surface glittered in the 
lamplight. Jean pressed it against the 
hand that held the sponge—it drew 
blood. 

A surge of indignation swept through 
Ravenel, and he laid his hand on the 
window, determined to interfere at all 
hazards. For a moment he hated Jean, 
and, in his heart, called her cruel and 
unwomanly. 

Suddenly she uttered a low cry and 
threw sponge and scalpel to the floor. 
Her hands were so tremulous that she 
could scarcely unfasten the cords that 
bound the animal down. Its great eyes 
shone, and it was limp and motionless; 
she raised it to her face, bent her ear to 
its side; anxiety, terror, remorse swept 
over her face in waves, giving place at 
last to the stiliness of infinite relief. It 
was not dead. Barely a second had 
elansed sinve she had applied the ether, 
and she had not held the sponge prop- 
erly. The creature still breathed, and 
Jean busied herself to aid nature to re- 
sume its functions. 

Ravenel drew back into the shadow, 
conscious, through revulsion of feeling, 
of how much he had dreaded to see her 
persist in the experiment. He almost 
held his breath as Jean came to the win- 
dow, raised it,and passed along the porch 
and down the steps into the yard. She 
had the rabbit in her arms and was sob- 
bing—low, dry sobs that went to his 
heart. He thought she was frightened 
at the thing she had been near doing. 
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She was not. She was filled with rage 
at her own womanhood. 

A second time she had made an effort 
for the knowledge that she needed, and a 
second time she had failed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“Yrs,” said Miss Parma Wright, hold- 
ing her needle a long way off and poking 
at it seriously with the thread, “I con- 
sider them as good as engaged. Mrs. 
Tinsley may say what she chooses about 
Maud’s being ‘only a child.” That's 
tomfoolery. Maud's nineteen years old, 
and as well-grown a girl as ever I saw.” 

Miss Elsworth looked attentive. Her 
mind was almost as full as it could hold 
with anxiety as to the best method of 
altering her dark-green cashmere, and as 
the gown had already undergone three 
transformations, with but little addition 
of new material, the subject was one that 
taxed her powers. Still, a woman’s inter- 
est in love affairs is perennial, and when 
one is under discussion even the altera- 
tion of a gown will be pushed into the 
background. 

“Dear me! you don’t say so,” she ex- 
claimed, “Why, Mrs. Tinsley told me 
—no, stay; she only hinted—but she did 
it so broadly that a fool could have un- 
derstood her—that that rich young fellow 
from Huntsville, the man that owns the 
oil-mill, was getting particular in his at- 
tentions to Maud. He is up here right 
often, and I know that he goes to the 
Tinsleys’ every time he comes.” 

“ Pshaw! that don’t amount to a row of 
pins,” replied Miss Parma. “ ‘The man’s 
courting her, of course ; that’s as plain as 
the nose on your face; but courtship is a 
long way off from marriage. Maud’s 
pretty enough to turn any man’s head, 
and the oil man’s is a light one. Mrs. 
Tinsley is working her fingers to the bone 
to make the match, because of the money. 
It may be reprehensible in a preacher’s 
wife—I dare say it is, the Bible says so 


much about the blessedness of poverty; 
but it’s natural in a mother. I don’t 
blame her in the least.” 

Neither did Miss Elsworth. Poverty, 
that brought the ever-recurring problem 
of how to make “auld clo’es amaist as 
gude as new,” was a thing to be shunned— 
a devil to be put and kept behind one by 
all lawful means. Still, she loved 
romance with a Southern woman’s love, 
and on one of the tired fingers of her 
left hand was worn a riag which, people 
said, had a pitiful history connected with 
it. Money is a good thing; but, even to 
a woman with her youth behind her and 
the wearing struggle of inadequate means 
constantly m front, there is recognition 
that life can hold far better things than 
money. 

“ You think Maud will marry him?” 

“ Will a duck swim?” demanded Miss 
Parma in turn. “Of course she’s going 
to marry him. Didn’t I just say they 
were as good as engaged? She’d marry 
him in the cracking of a whip.” 

“He’s a—little wild, they say,” ven- 
tured Miss Elsworth. She was an old- 
fashioned woman, and shrank from so 
strong a word as “ dissipated.” 

“Who? Dr. Ravenel? You are dis- 
tracted, Maria Elsworth! He’s nothing 
of the sort. There isn’t a steadier young 
man in the country than Theodore Rave- 
nel. You forget that he is a connection 
of mine. Hisstep-uncle married my own 
blessed second cousin.” 

Miss Parma looked and spoke as indig- 
nantly as though the honor of her house 
had been maliciously impugned. She 
had insisted on the connection so strenu- 
ously to Dr. Ravenel as to preclude all 
possibility of his ever expecting reim- 
bursement for professional attentions. 
She would pay him in her own way, how- 
ever; having assumed the position of a 
mercenary, she would fight for her chief. 

Her friend offered explanation and 
apology. “We are talking at cross- 
purposes,” she said. “I was thinking of 
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the oil man, and I thought you were too. 
Of course, Dr. Ravenel is perfectly cor- 
rect. He don’t go to church, it is true; 
but then Dr. Monteith never did either. 
I suppose it’s the way with doctors, 
they’re so busy ; and, ten to one, if they 
should come, they’d be dragged out to 
look at somebody’s tongue in the very 
marrow of the sermon. And so it’s Dr. 
Ravenel Maud's going to marry? Dear! 
dear! her mother won’t like that. Mar- 
garet is” —hesitating for a word not too 
accusative—“a bit ’cumbered with serv- 
ing; the things of this world weigh on her. 
She has set her heart on Maud’s making 
a brilliant match.” 

“ Then she’ll have to unset it,” retorted 
Miss Parma, briskly ; “that’s the portion 
of mothers. When a girl’s in love she’s 
thinking of the man, not the mother, and 
if Maud isn’t in love with Dr. Ravenel, 
I never saw a girl in love with a man 
yet. He’s with her constantly and looks 
as though he were in earnest, too. It will 
be a judgment on Margaret for interfer- 
ing so much with other people.” 

Miss Parma was fond of meting out 
judgment, and prone to invest the execu- 
tive with her own personality, to regard 
it as a foregone conclusion that the higher 
powers were existant for the purpose of 
taking up individual grudges. She was 
very much irritated with Mrs. Tinsley, 
and that something unpleasant should 
befall her seemed but the proper sequence. 
For years Miss Parma had felt herselr 
fitted to adorn Clive Winthrope’s house, 
and to be a comfort to him. She had 
worked on, with dismal lack of success, 
but abundant store of hope, and had 
counted on the minister’s wife as an effi- 
cient ally. The understanding had been 
tacit; but Miss Parma had felt that in 
this matter she could depend upon her 
friend to back her up, as it were. And 
recently her friend had not only deserted 
from her standard, but had exhibited an 
unprincipled willingness to erect an- 
other standard in its stead, for with 
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her own two ears, and they were keen 
ones, Miss Parma had heard the minis- 
ter’s wife joke—yes, actually joke—Mr. 
Winthrope about that pale-faced girl, 
Jean Monteith. Nor was this the worst, 
for there was a report in circulation, 
clearly traceable to Mrs. Tinsley, to the 
effect that when the year of mourning 
should expire the big brown house would 
receive a mistress. That Mrs. Tinsley 
would help on the match by every means 
in her power was beyond a doubt, and it 
betokened such moral obliquity on her 
part that it is not wonderful that Miss 
Parma should be able to see the hand of 
Providence in any evil which might be 
in store for the Tinsleys. 

As for Jean, Miss Parma disliked her 
with energy and singleness of purpose. 
Her interest in humanity was of the kind 
which is intolerant of: reservations. She 
loved to set open the cupboard doors, to 
pry into the attics and cellars, and the 
hidden places of people’s lives; indeed, 
according to Miss Parma, there should 
be no hidden places. All things should 
be done under the eyes of man—or, to 
speak more accurately, of women—so that 
each act might stand its trial with due 
rigor and publicity. That there had 
been for years some mystery in connec- 
tion with the Monteith family she was 
well aware, and many strange tales, cir- 
culated principally by negroes, had she 
hearkened to. To know that there was 
something which people wished to con- 
ceal, and to be debarred from unearthing 
it, was torture to Miss Parma. 

Once success had been almost within 
her grasp. She had been spending “a 
long day” with Jean, in social country 
fashion, and had made her way up-stairs, 
guided by a sound with which every one 
who visited the Doctor’s house was more 
or less familiar; her hand had been on 
the knob, when the door had been opened 
and Jean had come out, quietly taken her 
by the arm and led her down to the par- 
lor, talking courteously the while, but 























with a look on her face which had made 
Miss Parma feel, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable. 

There were other things too, Jean’s re- 
fusal of her companionship, after the 
Doctor’s death, an arrangement which 
would have suited Miss Parma’s plans 
and pocket, for Clive Winthrope con- 
tinued his visits to the lonely house, and 
Jean would have been able to give some 
salary to a duenna if she would have con- 
sented to take one. Without any fault of 
Jean’s, therefore, many things combined 
to make her a nucleus around which 
gathered unpleasant images in Miss 
Parma’s mind. 


CHAPTER X. 

JEAN sat in her father’s chair with her 
head down on her folded arms. On the 
table lay piles of MS., books of reference, 
and the usual paraphernalia of literary 
work. The classification of the material 
from which was to be evolved the import- 
ant second volume had been completed, 
and the form of it was crystallizing in her 
mind. She had studied the first volume, 
and penetrated to the very marrow of 
her father’s method. The principles on 
which he had worked had only to be con- 
sistently carried out, and an harmonious 
whole would be produced. 

During the half year which had elapsed 
since the Doctor’s death, Jean had read 
and thought and studied. She had 
worked hard and surmounted many diffi- 
culties ; but there were others still in her 
path, which she was fain to confess well- 
nigh daunted her. She had done much 
alone, but recognition was being forced 
upon her that she must have help ere she 
could hope to do more. Her knowledge 
was theoretical; she could not even be 
sure that it was accurate; that her de- 
ductions would stand the test of experi- 
ence; of examination by deeper knowl- 
edge. There was nothing by which she 
could measure herself; the reflex of her 
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womanhood made her self-distrustful ; 
unconsciously she yearned for the cruci-. 
ble of a man’s mind, in which to test the 
value and truth of that which she had 
acquired. 

What should she do? The dry bones 
were before her; some skill she possessed 
for the erection of the frame-work ; she 
could even clothe it with flesh after a 
fashion. But how, handicapped as she 
was by want of experience and unveri- 
fied knowledge, could she be sure that the 
organism over which she had labored 
would ever receive the vital principle— 
that the thing would be so constructed that 
it would live. It was just here that her 
mind misgave her, that her courage well- 
nigh failed, that she obtained an unob- 
structed view of the largeness of her un- 
dertaking. Suppose, after all, the world 
should receive an abortion labeled with 
her father’s name? 

She dashed the thought from her mind 
with anger. Viewed inf the light of 
things she knew, there was a suggested 
prophecy in it that appalled her. Poor 
father! such a cruel thing should never 
be duplicated, never. Her love reached 
out to enfold the dead man’s memory, and 
her hold on her promise renewed itself. 
She would not fail him. The work should 
succeed. She would let nothing stand in 
the way of her purpose; she would ob- 
tain the needed help at any cost. 

But how? To leave home, to go to 
the North-to the colleges, which would 
be the simple, natural, and legitimate 
mode of procedure, would be, for her, im- 
possible. She was bound by that other 
promise, which in her eyes was no less 
sacred—the promise to keep the home to- 
gether as long as there should be need. 
She could not go away, and the influences 
of her environment were against her start- 
ing out as a physician on her own ac- 
count, and seeking to gain the experience 
she required at the expense of her neigh- 
bors. Indeed, this way out of her di- 
lemma never occurred to Jean. She did 
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not want to practice medicine; she wanted 
to finish her father’s work in such a man- 
ner as would reflect honor on the name of 
Monteith. 

Her thoughts kept circling around Dr. 
Ravenel. He had, perhaps, that which 
she needed; he was here, easily accessi- 
ble; he might help her if he would. 
Shouid she take him into her confidence ? 
Jean’s pride rose. She had gone to him 
once in all faith, and she had been re- 
fused. His reasons for the refusal had 
been only half recognized, even at the 
time ; but the expression of his face, a 
tone in his voice, had made her uncom- 
fortable, had brought the blood to her 
cheeks. She had felt that he disapproved 
of her, but had not quite known where- 
fore. 

Poor little Jean! Her up-bringing 
had been so primitive, her life so held 
apart from that of other people, her 
standards were so simple, and her lack of 
self-consciousnes$ was so absolute, that 
the fact that people might and would 
talk about her never entered her mind 
at all. She was too much absorbed in 
her own idea to take into account the 
light in which her actions might be viewed 
by that portion of the world represented 
by the inhabitants of Melrose. 

No; she would not confide in Dr. 
Ravenel. Indeed, to confide in any one 
was no part of her plan. What then 
should she do? 

Jean pushed the papers aside and rose. 
The night was close and warm and she 
went to the window. Her heavy gown 
almost stifled her, and she stepped out on 
the porch and wandered down toward the 
gate. The moon hung high, with a bank 
of white clouds below, tumbled and fleecy, 
like the bed-clothes from which a queen 
has risen. 
density of foliage; in the distance the 
lights of the village twinkled. Jean 
leaned against the trunk of « giant cot- 
tonwood near the gate; the blackness of 
her gown blended with the shadow and 
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The hills were black with the - 


made her invisible from the roadway. 
The Doctor’s big gray horse, grazing in 
a field close by, lifted his head and whin- 
nied. 

Thoughts crowded upon Jean, sugges- 
tions that caused her to shiver as though 
a cold wind stirred the night. A sen- 
tence, let full by her father in a moment 
of abstraction, came back and haunted 
her. Forces that antedated her birth 
were at work; in her brain new lines of 
transit were being opened. 

Away up the mountainside she could 
hear the sound of a horse’s hoof. It was 
Dr. Ravenel ; she had seen him pass ear- 
lier in the evening, and knew that one of 
Danvers’s children was ill and that the 
Doctor was anxious about the case. The 
road was rough, and there was no need 
of haste on the return; the rider had 
drawn rein and was advancing at a walk. 
The road stretched away, plainly visible 
in the moonlight; the shadow of horse 
and man, exaggerated and distorted, 
flitted, a goblin shape, beside them; the 
air was motionless, and the only sound 
was that of the horse’s footfall. 

Jean drew back where the gloom was 
deepest, and, moved by an impulse she 
did not understand or pause to analyze} 
began to sing. Soft and sweet as an 
organ’s breathing at first, then gaining 
strength and volume, her voice rose and. 
swelled, until it seemed to fill all the 
space that lies on the bitter side of 
silence. The song she sang was a wild 
Thuringian legend, which had been set 
to music as wild; and the tale it told was 
of a knight who followed the chase into 
the recesses of the forest, and of how, 
separated from his companions and over- 
taken by darkness and storm, he had 
found shelter in a deserted tower that 
overhung a “silent pool where dead men 
slept,” and of how in the night he 
was roused from slumber by strains of 
weird, alluring melody and the touch of 
hands, and the pressure of lips that clung 
to his and drew away his breath. And 


























with his struggles the music rose and fell, 
until at last it sank to a monotone that 
was the death song. 

The listener sat like a statue—motion- 
less, well-nigh breathless.. He had reined 
in his horse as the first note fell on the 
air, and then had removed his hat with 
the instinctive respect men pay to music 
when their love for it is tinctured with 
reverence. The moonlight fell on him 
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and illumined the slender, upright figure, 
the uncovered head, the earnest face, the 
eyes that did not seek to penetrate the 
mystery, but gazed forward into space. 
The horse stirred once or twice and lifted 
up his foot, but put it down again softly, 
as though he, too, were spell-bound. 

The moon had risen higher, and the 
goblin shadow lay close huddled at the 


horse’s feet. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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E often are led to notice, in watch- 
ing the course of human affairs, the 
frailty and transitoriness of things appar- 
ently most durable and strong. Stone 
walls and marble columns crumble, the 
proudest structures reared by man have 
wasted away in ruin. The mighty tem- 
ples of Egypt, the golden palaces of Tyre, 
and the excavated rock sanctuaries of 
India, bear the iron impress of the hand 
of time. Babylon is not, and Thebes is 
not ; the brick of one is dust, the stone of 
the other is broken and ruined. Of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world the 
Pyramids alone endure, and time has 
wrought its ravages even upon them. 
Stone, marble, brick, and iron, even the 
precious metals, corrode and rust and per- 
ish under the combined and potent de- 
vastations of sun, rain, wind, and fire. 
The strong and mighty perish; the weak 
and gentle endures. 

For what is more delicate, slender, and 
frail than the fibre of a linen thread? Is 
it not surprising that these slender fila- 
ments should be able to resist the action 
of the various elements of decay, and that 
the vast and resistless power which de- 
stroyed the Hanging Gardens, the mighty 
Colossus, the gorgeous Mausoleum, and 
is making visible progress in the work of 
destroying the vast Pyramidal tombs of 


Egypt’s: Kings, is foiled by the durability 
of needlework executed by the frail, deli- 
cate fingers of a woman. From the 
ruined tombs of Egypt, from the Cata- 
combs of Rome, preserved in many an old 
monastery and stately cathedral, are 
found these mementos of woman’s grace- 
ful labor, some of them done thousands 
of years ago, some not so long ago. 

There is preserved in the Public Li- 
brary of Bayeux, an old, gray, solemn 
city of Normandy, France, a piece of 
tapestry that has been celebrated among 
all historians and scholars of the world 
for several hundred years. It is believed 
to have been the work of Queen Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, though if 
she did it at all, she must have done “ as 
Solomon built the temple—with a great 
deal of help.” It is the chef d’auvre of 
medieval art, of which it gives a 
proper conception. In many respects it 
is wholly unique. It is the very oldest 
remnant of all the art of tapestry weaving 
in all Europe, having been executed some 
time before the year 1083. 

During those old ages the accomplish- 
ments in which ladies of rank sought to 
distinguish themselves, and perhaps be- 
guile some of the weary hours of confine- 
ment which many of them had to endure 
within their castle walls, were music and 
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embroidery. The embroidery of tapestry 
was the great attainment, and in this art 
Matilda of Flanders had a great reputa- 
tion. The tapestry which was made in 
the Middle Ages was used to hang against 
the walls of some of the more ornamented 
rooms in royal palaces and baronial cas- 
tles, to hide the naked surfaces of the 
stones, of which the building was usually 
constructed. The cloths thus suspended 
were at first plain; afterward they began 
to be ornamented with embroidered bor- 
ders or other decorations, and at length 
ladies learned to employ their leisure 
hours in embroidering various devices 
and designs on the hangings intended for 
their own chambers, or to execute such 
work as presents for their friends. 
Against the stormy background of the 
terrible wars and bloody battles and the 
many cruel deeds of the time, the pretty 
domestic picture of these ladies sitting at 
their embroidery frames, surrounded by 
their maidens, all engaged in drawing in 
bright colored threads on a long web, 
stands out in pure, sweet relief. 

Most of the early tapestries had thus far 
been distinctive in their portrayal of 
Scriptural incidents, or myths and alle- 
gories with pointed morals, but the wife 
of the Conqueror portrayed, instead of 
these threadbare subjects, the history of 
her husband’s conquest of England. The 
idea of its composition was entirely origi- 
nal with Queen Matilda. When com- 
pleted it is said to have been presented 
by the Queen to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
her husband’s brother, in recognition of 
the services rendered by him at the battle 
of Hastings. For a long time it was 
kept in the cathedral, but some time dur- 
ing the first of this century it was re- 
moved for safekeeping to its present 
lodging place. 

No one, until they have seen it, can 
have any idea how complete a history of 
the time of the Norman conquest has 
been told by the needle of the first Nor- 
man Queen of England. And it is better 
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than reading either Mr. Freeman or Miss 
Strickland. Not only are you made ac- 
quainted with all the historic episodes of 
that period, but you are introduced to 
the home life of the common people. 
You not only see Harold and Duke 
William dressed in their rich armor and 
riding prancing coursers, but also the 
farmer at work upon his land, the lady 
in her chamber, and the sailor at the 
shrouds, all portrayed so correctly and 
so graphically that one cannot help get- 
ting an excellent idea of men’s lives in 
those early days of English history. 

The tapestry of Bayeux is preserved 
with the utmost care. It is all in one 
piece, and is displayed under a glass case 
which has been cleverly constructed so 
that the visitor can follow the history 
without any break. The canvas itself is 
about twenty inches wide, and its entire 
length is two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet. The web is of linen of the color of 
brown holland, while the embroidery is 
of woolen. It was all obviously executed 
with the needle, and was worked with 
infinite labor and care. The effect it 
produced is something like that expe- 
rienced at the sight of the Egytian friezes 
with their omnium gatherum of hawk- 
headed and dog-headed Isises, Osirises, 
and Annubises. 

The most striking thing about the 
tapestry is the charming freshness and 
naiveté with which the characters and 
scenes are represented. The designs are 
very simple and even rude, evincing 
very little knowledge of the principles of 
modern art, but the artist has given an 
expression to her faces and attitudes 
which tell their story even without the 
help of the Latin inscriptions that: accom- 
pany them. Shade is often represented 
by color, and that not always in strict 
conformity with nature. Matilda seems 
to have first traced her ideas out in long 
tacking stitches, and these outlines were 
afterward filled in with close stitches of 
one color, which have the appearance of 














close crochet stitches sewn down. She 
was limited in her stock of color, having 
only red, green, black, drab, and blue; 
and sometimes, when we may suppose 
there was a difficulty about the shopping, 
Matilda has given green legs to a red 
horse, and vice versa. The faces and 
naked limbs of the characters.are worked 
in green or blue, or left white, just as it 
happened to be most convenient. The 
texture of the worsted used is about like 
that of our common yarn. 

The figures are arranged in fifty-eight 
groups, and there are about sixteen hun- 
dred figures in all. In the first scene 
King Edward the Confessor is repre- 
sented seated on his throne and sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, among which 
is Harold. The artist has given the 
King a most sinister expression by an in- 
judicious stitch; but Harold is a very 
good-looking man. The latter is ordered 
by Edward to visit Normandy, so that 
the Duke may know who is to be King 
of England. Some historians say that 
he went on altogether a different errand, 
it being nothing more than to obtain the 
release of his brother, who was a hostage 
at William’s court. 

Whichever way it may have been, 
Harold is next seen journeying toward 
the seashore, riding a green horse, and 
with a hawk on his wrist. He stops at 
the abbey church of Bosham, in Sussex, 
where two queer-looking ecclesiastics pray 
for a blessing upon his expedition. The 
travelers drink a parting cup with their 
friends on shore, and then Harold em- 
barks. He is wrecked in a severe storm 
upon the French coast, and the crew is 
seen wading through the surf to the land, 
only to be captured by the soldiers of 
Count Guy of Ponthieu, who hoped to 
get a large ransom for Harold’s release. 

The great Duke William is now 
brought before us by his wife’s needle, a 
very tall individual with unnaturally 
long legs, clothed in chain-armor, and 
with the back of his head closely shaven, 
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which, by the way, marks the distinction 
between the Normans and Saxons, the 
latter having long hair and mustaches. 
This monkish-looking personage, except 
for his coat of mail, is seen ordering his’ 
messengers to demand Harold’s release, 
and forthwith two men of warlike appear- 
ance, bearing large spears and shields, 
one mounted on a green horse, the other 
on a black one, ride over to Count Guy’s. 
Their errand is successful, and Harold is 
welcomed in state at Rouen, where he 
receives the promise of the hand of Wil- 
liam’s daughter in marriage. 

The episode of the war in Brittany be- 
tween Duke William and Duke Conan 
follows. Harold and William set out to- 
gether in a very friendly way for Mont 
St. Michael. The Normans are seen in 
pursuit of the enemy. Two men with 
torches set fire to a Breton town, from 
which the Duke is seen escaping. But 
he is pursued by the Normans and takes 
refuge in a strong tower, on the top of 
which he appears after awhile and hands 
the keys of the fortress on the point of 
his lance to William, who is at the gate 
on horseback. The scene then shifts to 
Bayeux, where the Saxon Earl takes the 
oath of allegiance to William, with his 
hands resting on two ark-like shrines full 
of the sacred relics plundered from 
churches. 

Harold is next found in England at- 
tending the funeral of the pious Edward. 
A view of Westminster Abbey in red and 
green worsted is one of the most unique 
on the whole canvas. On the pinnacle 
Edward is scen placing the weathercock, 
while his bier is being borne into the 
church. + Here the Queen suddenly rec- 
ollects that she has forgotten to picture 
the death of the King, and retracing the 
steps of history takes us to his death-bed. 
Being now both dead and buried, he is 
succeeded by Harold, who is crowned by 
Stigund, Archbishop of Canterbury, amid 
several unusual heavenly events, the most 
appalling of which is a‘comet of extrava- 
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gant size, upon which the people gaze 
with ludicrous expressions of wonder and 
alarm. 
} The great historical event of the inva- 
sion of England is treated in several 
groups. All the details are portrayed 
} with wonderful vigor. You can see the 
woodmen felling the trees, the carpenters 
building the ships, the preparations for 
| the commissariat, and the construction of 
the curious implements of warfare. 
Among other things, you will observe 
that there was a lack of iron in those 
days, for the spades used in earthwork 
and: fortifications are only tipped with 
that metal. The expedition starts at last 
in many ships. All the bustle and ex- 
citement attendant upon the embarkation 
are pictured with marvelous reality, and 
the quaint attitudes and expressions of 
those red and yellow men are intensely 
life-like. At the landing in Pevensey 
Bay there is some difficulty with the 
horses. Most of them are swung out of 
the ships by cranes and pulleys, but one 
‘unfortunate animal has three legs on the 
‘shore, while it struggles furiously to get 
tthe fourth out of the vessel. 

Then follows preparations for a ban- 
‘quet, the artist thinking, doubtless, that 
‘men can fight best after a good dinner. 
'The chief cook makes his appearance, 
knife in hand. Bullocks, sheep, and 
swine come skipping toward him. Great 
fires are kindled, the viands are cooked, 
and William partakes of his part of the 
feast under a temple-like covering, in com- 
pany with his brothers, Odo and Robert, 
while pages kneel to present the dishes. 
In the meantime Harold has been in- 
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formed of the invasion, and he marches 
to meet the Normans. Sexon spies are 
seen taking an observation, and after a 
time the battle begins. It rages furi- 
ously. The ground is covered with the 
dead. Harold’s two brothers are slain 
early, but the Saxon banner floats 
proudly. The fighting warrior, worked 
in gold upon its silken field, is for a time 
more than a match for the three lions of 
Normandy. At one time there is a re- 
port of William’s death, and the fright- 
ened Normans are only reassured by the 
Duke lifting his helmet. There is a fear- 
ful charge of cavalry, with Duke William 
on a tremendous black horse, riding like 
a centaur. Men and horses, Saxons and 
Normans, are seen rolling in the ditch. 
But Harold is killed at last by an arrow, 
and with his fall the battle ceases. The 
last group shows men in the act of strip- 
ping the dead and perpetrating other 
cruelties, and then the fingers of Matilda 
and her maids seem to have grown wea- 
ried. Many of the later figures are only 
traced and have never been filled up. 
The excellent preservation of the tapes- 
try, when we consider the date of the work, 
the delicacy of the material, and the vi- 
cissitudes to which it has been subjected, 
issomething extraordinary. All its colors 
are remarkably fresh, and in only two 
places has it been restored, where moths 
had eaten into the groundwork. Its 
value as a pictorial chronicle of that by- 
gone age, if anything, is greater than as 
a mere specimen of ancient ladies’ handi- 
work; but in the latter respect it is not 
approached by any remnant that is 
known. H. Maria GEORGE. 
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A TALE OF TWO KNAVERIES. 





IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER III. 

N the course of the next three months 
Mr. Blackford’s relations with his 
crazy client, Willoughby, entered upon a 
somewhat uncomfortable phase. He had 
continued his heartless game with the 
poor wretch, entertaining him with purely 
imaginative accounts of the superhuman 
exertions which were being made on his 
behalf, and bleeding him with a rapacity 
which grew with each successive extor- 
tion. He had in this way obtained nearly 


‘ a hundred pounds, when something hap- 


pened which he might have foreseen had 
he not been blinded by his greed, and 
which caused him to entertain very un- 
pleasant misgivings. Had Willoughby 
been a sane man, pursuing a sane object, 
these repeated demands for money, un- 
accompanied by any tangible perform- 
ance, would have aroused suspicions 
which would have manifested themselves 
in the usual manner. But being as he 
was, his disease colored everything which 
happened to him; and the perfectly 
natural suspicions which arose in his mind 
made themselves heard only by the mock- 
ing voices of his airy persecutors. So 
one morning he informed Mr. Blackford 
that the persons who followed him wher- 
ever he went had adopted fresh tactics. 

“They have managed to find out what 
I come here for,” said he, “and they are 
trying to frighten me out of doing so in 
a very curious way. In fact,” he con- 
tinued, with an uneasy laugh, “they have 
taken to slandering you as well.” 

“And what are they good enough to 
say about me?” inquired the solicitor, in 
much surprise. 

“ Of course, I pay no attention to it. I 
have every confidence in you; I am sure 
you are doing the best you can for me— 





as you are, are you not?” added the un- 
fortunate client, with a look of pitiful 
appeal, which would have softened the 
heart of any but a necessitous and per- 
fectly unprincipled man. As it was, Mr. 
Blackford experienced an unpleasant 
spasm in the place where his conscience 
used to be, before it had dwindled away 
like an unused muscle. 

“Of course I am,” he replied. “I 


. hope you don’t doubt it ?” 


“Oh! certainly not; on the contrary,” 
returned Willoughby, with a courteous 
bow. “But last night they mentioned 
your name in a most unpleasant way. 
‘He went to the wrong man when he 
went to Blackford.’ That was what one 
of them said. And another answered : 
‘ Yes, Blackford is altogether on our side. 
He’ll spend all his money on Blackford, 
and get no good whatever.’ And they 
said—they said—I can’t remember every- 
thing; but it was all to the same effect. 
Of course, that kind of thing makes a 
man uneasy—naturally. Isn’t it dis- 
graceful that the law can do nothing to 
protect one from such persecution ?” 

Mr. Blackford thought it best to laugh 
the matter .off. “ Well,” said he, jocu- 
larly, “if we can but catch sight of them, 
I'll soon disabuse them of any such idea. 
Don’t you pay any attention to their non- 
sense. Of course, they would like to put 
you off the scent. The rascals! I'd give 
a good deal to get fairly at them. It 
won't be long, now, before I doso. We 
are well on their track ; and once we have 
them before the magistrate, we'll pay 
them out for all the trouble they have 
given us.” 

Willoughby rose to go. “I hope, as 
you say, that it will not be long now,” 
said he, with a doubtful and dissatisfied 
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air. “ You see, it is wearing me out, and 
I have spent a good deal of money over 
it, besides. One of them threatened to 
kill me last night. If anything of that 
kind is to be attempted, they won’t find 
me an easy victim, Mr. Blackford! I 
shall try to be beforehand with them, at 
anyrate. I’m not a man to be played 
with too long.” 

And there was a look in the madman’s 
eyes as he spoke, and a kind of quiver 
through his brawny muscles, which 
seemed to say that the moment was fast 
approaching when playing with him 
would be a very risky amusement in- 
deed. 

“ By George!” said the solicitor to him- 
self, wiping his forehead, when he was 
once more alone, “this is getting: rather 
too warm. The fellow gave me quite a 
turn. If he takes that notion into his 
head, things may become awkward.” 
And Mr. Blackford decided that the 
time had arrived for communicating with 
Willoughby’s friends in Cape Town. He 
would have tried to induce the police to 
move in-the matter at once; but this 
remedy, as he knew, was difficult and un- 
certain, and should it fail, would but add 
to the danger. He wrote off then and 
there, representing in feeling language 
the condition of his unfortunate client, 
which he stated he had only just discov- 
ered, and urging that some one should 
come to England immediately, with a 
view to putting the lunatic’s person and 
property under proper control. Of 
course, he said nothing about the money 
he had extorted for his phantom services. 
Fortunately, it was against his principles 
to give receipts unless they were de- 
manded, which in this case they had not 
been, and all the payments had been 
made in cash; so he left it to be inferred 
that his exertions had been gratuitously 
rendered entirely from a sense of duty, 
and delicately hinted at their continu- 
ance on a different footing. Practice 
“In Lunacy ” is very lucrative; and Mr. 
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Blackford was not the man to neglect 
such chances as came in his way. 

After this, owing to certain instructions 
which Mr. Blackford gave to his staff, 
Willoughby found it surprisingly difficult 
to obtain a satisfactory interview with his 
solicitor. If he made an appointment 
by letter, Mr. Blackford had always been 
unavoidably called out, and the time of 
his return was certain only in that it 
would be very late. If the client called 
unexpectedly, he always found the lawyer 
putting on his hat and gloves in a violent 
hurry, to attend some important appoint- 
ment; and the interview was restricted 
to a short conversation as they walked 
through the streets, with ready assistance 
at hand on all sides. Willoughby’s man- 
nér under this treatment grew more and 
more unsatisfactory. Jobson, the clerk, 
who knew nothing of the business in 
hand, never suspected the visitor’s pecu- 
] ar condition, and cheerfully assured him, 
according to orders, that all was going 
on well. But this did not satisfy him ; 
and on the few occasions of his seeing 
the lawyer in person, he made that gen- 
tleman extremely uncomfortable by the 
growing gloom and wildness of his looks 
and by persistent reference to the hints 
of treachery which his mystezious foes 
continued to throw out. 

Suddenly he discontinued his visits. A 
fortnight went by, during which he made 
no sign; and then something happened 
which drove him entirely out of Mr. 
Blackford’s mind. This was the receipt 
of a letter written by Lucy Wedlake, at 
the request of her uncle, who wished to 
see his solicitor at once on important 
business. It was added that Mr. Frank- 
lin had been seriously ill, but was now 
much better, and it was hoped that with 
care he would soon recover. 

Mr. Blackford found his client in his 
bedroom, propped up with pillows in a 
chair by the fireside. It was evident at 
the first glance that he had received a 
heavy blow. His face was anxious and 
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watchful, like that of one who expects 
from hour to hour the advent of a dreaded 
enemy, and fears to be taken unprepared. 
It was with little trace of his ordinary 
rough irritability, and with a tremulous 
and feeble voice, that he bade the solicitor 
sit down, for there was a deal to talk 
about. He had had “an attack,” he 
said; the doctors told him it was the 
heart, and he must be very careful. 
They had to say something for their 
money, of course; still, it might be true. 
We must all go some time; and his time 
might be short. He had committed an 
injustice, which must be put right at once. 
His niece had done her duty by him, and 
he had broken his promise to her. It 
was his wish to make a fresh will at once, 
leaving her the whole of his property, 
according to his original intention. 

“T’ve planned it all in my mind,” said 
he. “It is to be for her alone, mind you; 
her husband shall never touch a penny 
that I can keep from him. He’s an im- 
pudent upstart. He spoke to me as no 
man ever ventured to speak before; and 
I doubt he’s brought me to my grave, 
through being upset the way I was. 
Take that pen and paper, Blackford, and 
set it down just as I tell you. The 
money is to be invested, and the income 
to be paid to my niece, Lucy Wedlake, as 
long as she lives; after her death, the 
capital is to be divided equally among 
the children. If she has no children, it’s 
all to go the Vintners’ Company. That 
cuts out Thomas Wedlake, doesn’t it? 
That’s all right. Now about yourself. I 
suppose you consider that you’re an in- 
jured man, don’t you—hey?” 

To this question, put with some ap- 
proach to Uncle Franklin’s usual manner 
and tone, Mr. Blackford found it difficult, 
in the then state of his emotions, to make 
any reply whatever. He managed to 
stammer out, with a ghastly attempt at 
a smile, that he was aware that he had no 
right to expect— 

“No more you had,” interrupted Mr. 
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Franklin; “that’s very true; so there’s 
little harm done. Though I don’t say 
but what I'll do something for you too. 
That has happened to me which makes a 
man think of things he usen’t to mind. 
Maybe I’ve no right to disappoint you 
altogether, after what I led you to expect. 
I might have employed another lawyer 
to make this will; but I thought you 
were entitled to have what business was 
to be got out of the thing. And you 
shan’t say I was unhandsome. Put your- 
self down for a thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Blackford expressed his gratitude 
as well as he could, which was not very 
well; but it was a great deal more than 
he felt under the circumstances. 

“You have named no trustees,” said 
he, recovering himself a little; “it will 
be necessary to do so. I myself should 
be very happy ”— 

“No,” said the old man; “I don’t 
care for lawyers as trustees; they never 
seem to run straight. Let me see—put 
down William Brown, of the Stock Ex- 
change, and James Harberton, of Lea- 
denhall Street, merchant. Give them 
each a hundred pounds for their services. 
They won't refuse to act when they find 
their names in the will; if they were to 
be asked beforehand, they’d say no; so 
don’t you tell either of them till I’m 
gone. And talking of that—don’t let 
my niece or any one else hear a word about 
this. I shall keep the will myself this 
time, and you will be the only person to 
know where it is to be found. Other- 
wise, they'll all be scrabbling after it as 
soon as the breath is out of me—perhaps 
before; and it may be a whim, but I 
don’t like the notion. Lucy’s a good 
sort; but then she is only a woman, and 
curious, like the rest of “em. I shall tell 
her to send for you when the right time 
comes; and then you can lay your hand 
upon the will and do what’s needful— 
which will bring a little more grist to 
your mill, to console you. Get the thing 
ready by to-morrow ct this time, and 
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bring it here with two witnesses, as before. 
Bring the old will as well; I wish to 
destroy it myself.” : 

“That is hardly necessary,” said the 
solicitor, catching at he knew not what 
straw of hope; “it will be effectually re- 
voked by the later document.” 

“Don’t you argue with me; do as I 
tell you. I say I shall destroy it with 
my own hands; then there can’t be any 
question about it. Don’t fail to come to- 
morrow; I want to get it over. I don’t 
think there’s much time to waste. If 
you were to take me anywhere near a 
churchyard and lay me down, I doubt I 
shouldun’t be in a hurry to get up again.” 

Mr. Blackford attempted a polite de- 
precatory murmur, but was testily inter- 
rupted. “Oh! I daresay you won't be 
sorry to get your money. I’m tired 
talking. Mind-you do just as I have 
told you. Good-day.” 

It was not until he found himself sit- 
ting in his own room, staring blankly at 
the opposite wall, that the solicitor real- 
ized the full weight of his misfortune. He 
had no feeling of anger ; the blow, though 
he had all along had a lurking presenti- 
ment of it, was too cruel and staggering, 
now that it had fallen, to arouse any such 
emotion. He was bitterly disappointed. 
A thousand pounds! But a few months 
ago, a thousand pounds would have 
seemed a fortune, and the windfall would 
have set him planning innumerable ways 
of turning it to the best advantage. But 
what was it now to him, who had been 
deprived of the expectation of a sum 
which would have rendered all planning 
unnecessary, only to be resorted to as a 
recreation, for the remainder of his life? 
Nothing, and worse than nothing—a 
mere tantalizing taste of the good fortune 
which ought in justice—so it really ap- 
peared to him—to have been his. And 
must he now give up all his hopes? Must 
he remain forever a mere plodding man 
of business of doubtful reputation—even 
with a thousand pounds of capital? 


Where the delights of unlimited leisure, 
of freedom from thought for the morrow, 
of unstinted gratification of animal appe- 
tites, of worldly consideration, never to 
be his, after all? He was fast approach- 
ing middle life; the time remaining to 
him for the enjoyment of all these things 
was growing shorter and shorter. To 
the purer pleasures of honest labor, to the 
noble ambition of building up a modest 
fortune by dauntless perseverance and 
undeviating rectitude, in the hope that 
some day, with folded hands, he might 
fearlessly await the end in the quiet of an 
old age free from reproach—to all this he 
was utterly a stranger; nor would the 
prospect, had it been suggested, have at 
all allured him. His life had been one 
of poverty tempered by knaveries too 
petty to attract punishment; his dream 
of success had been one of sudden and 
unearned wealth, coming without effort, 
to be applied only to selfish gratification. 
Tosuch men, crime, as crime, presents noth- 
ing repulsive; they abstain from it only 
so long as it offers no advantage commen- 
surate with the risk. Given advantage 
and opportunity, crime follows with the 
certainty of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. He would not give way without a 
struggle. He could not. Something 
must be done. But what? 

He opened his safe and took out the 
will which was to have made him rich, 
and by that time to-morrow would be a 
mere piece of waste paper. He read it 
through, dwelling on every word with 
the bitterness of one who takes leave of 
hope forever. When he came to the end 
he gave a slight start of surprise—the 
date was blank. It had been left blank, 
he remembered, when the document was 
signed. He had intended to fill it on his 
return to the office, but he had forgotten 
to do so. It should have been the 28th 
of November. What did it matter now! 
He threw the will on his desk with a de- 
spairing gesture, and walked up and 
down, trying to think. His brain was in 
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a whirl; he could see no loophole of es- 
cape from the impending sacrifice. Then 
he remembered—and it came to him as 
an additional stab—that he had his bread 
to earn; whatever else he might do, he 
must at present carry out his client’s in- 
structions. He must with his own hands 
prepare the instrument which was to rob 
him—so he put it to himself—of his just 
expectations. 

As he turned to the table, his eye again 
fell upon the blank space at the end of 
the will where the date should have been 
inserted; and at that moment the crime 
which was to come to his aid stepped up 
softly behind him and whispered its first 
hint into his ear. 

It was a revelation. Mr. Blackford, as 
he sat and thought out the details, though 
by no means a religious man, almost con- 
sidered it to be providential. No shrink- 
ing from the cruel wrong he was about 
to commit, no sentiment of justice or 
compassion, interfered with his determi- 
nation to avail himself of it to its fullest 
extent. He set to work at once. His 
first step was to walk across to the law- 
stationer and inform him that the writer 
who had witnessed a will on a former 
occasion would be required for a like ser- 
vice to-morrow. The testator, he ex- 
plained, was the same; he was making a 
fresh will; he was an eccentric old gen- 
tleman, who insisted that the vcry per- 
sons who had attested the old will should 
also attest the new one; and he took the 
precaution of seeing the writer himself 
and making sure of his attendance. As 
he went back to the office he warned Job- 
son that he, too, would be required for 
the same purpose. 

He gotdown his books and set to work. 
He drew the new will with the greatest 
care and accuracy, according to the in- 
structions which he had just received. 
Everything was vested in the trustees 
named, in trust to pay the income to the 
testator’s dear niece, Lucy, the wife of 
Thomas Wedlake, for her life, for her 
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separate use, free from the debts, control, 
or engagements of her present og any fu- 
ture husband. After her death the fund 
was to be divided among her children as 
she should direct ; in default of children, 
the whole to be paid to the Vintners’ 
Company of London. Nothing was neg- 
lected; all the usual and proper powers 
and provisos were inserted, with careful 
attention to detail. 

The previous will he had fair-copied 
with his own hand, instead of handing it 
to his clerk or law-stationer. He did the 
same in this case, though the document 
was longer and the transcription involved 
considerable labor. His next proceeding, 
in the eyes of another lawyer, would have 
seemed very curious, for lawyers are ex- 
tremely particular about the preservation, 
fur future reference, of the draft of any 
deed or other document which they pre- 
pare; but the draft of this will Mr. 
Blackford tore to fragments, which he 
afterward burned in the grate. He was 
taking unusual pains, in fact, to carry 
out the testator’s wishes, that no one be- 
sides himself and his solicitor should be 
aware of the contents of the will. 

It was now past his usual lunch-time ; 
and he strolled into the outer office, and 
sent his boy to get him a dry biscuit and 
a glass of brandy-and-water. Until this 
arrived, he stood chatting to Jobson on 
indifferent subjects ; and then intimating 
to him that he was going to be extremely 
busy with private affairs, and must not 
be disturbed on any account whatever, 
he retired with his spare meal. He 
locked the door of his room behind him; 
he was about to enter on an important 
part of his operation. He took up the 
old will—that which was to be destroyed 
on the morrow—and examined it care- 
fully as he ate and drank. It was copied 
on a piece of the paper known as “demy ;” 
it occupied the whole of the first page, 
and four lines of the second. Then fol- 
lowed the long and cumbrous attestation 
clause, with Mr. Franklin’s straggling 
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and irregular signature against it. Tak- 
ing a p&per of the same size, shape, and 
quality, the solicitor made an exact and 
labored copy, or rather fac-simile. It 
had the same number of lines, and each 
line contained the same words as in the 
original. One or two unimportant eras- 
ures and carelessly formed letters were 
faithfully repeated. The signature, “ Wm. 
Franklin,” was transferred by means of 
tracing and carbonized paper, and then 
gone over and touched up with the pen, 
until a most successful imitation was pro- 
duced. Two small blots, or rather splut- 
ters, had been made by the testator in 
writing his name. Their positions were 
accurately ascertained by measurement, 
their outlines transferred with the tracing- 
paper, and then filled in with ink ; a final 
touch of which Mr. Blackford was reason- 
ably proud, as indicating real genius. 
The result was a duplicate, which only 
a very careful scrutiny could have distin- 
guished from the original of the will 
which was in his own favor. This ended 
his labors for the present. 

Next day, Mr. Blackford presented 
himself and his two witnesses before his 
client, with the new will for signature. 
The old man, who was in much the same 
condition, read it through for himself and 
expressed his approval. The usual for- 
malities were gone through, and the wit- 
nesses dismissed. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Franklin, “ have you 
brought the other will ?” 

“T have, as you requested me to do so,” 


said the solicitor, producing it ; “ though, 


as I said at the time, it was not neces- 
sary.” 

“Never mind,” said his client, taking 
it from his hand; “it’s just as well 
out of the way. How do I know what 
tricks a lawyer might be up to?” 

To this speech, in Mr. Franklin’s best 
style, the solicitor made no reply ; he was 
conscious of being “up to tricks” of a 
rather elaborate nature. His client read 
the revoked will through with the same 





eare as he had bestowed on that which 
superseded it. When he came to the sig- 
nature, something about it seemed to ar- 
rest his attention; he turned it to the 
light and inspected it closely. Mr. 
Blackford’s heart thumped uncomfortably 
against his ribs. 

“Curious !” said Mr. Franklin, slowly ; 


“T never knew myself to miss dotting an 


« before.” 

He continued to pore over the signa- 
ture, making grumbling comments, in an 
undertone, for some seconds, during 
which Mr. Blackford felt an almost irre- 
sistible desire to snatch the document 
from him and knock his venerable head 
against the wall. At last, to the solici- 
tor’s intense relief, he tore it across and 
across and threw it upon the fire, where 
it was quickly destroyed. 

“That’s done with,” said Mr. Franklin. 
“The next thing is to put this one away 
where no one but you and I will know 
where to find it. I prefer to keep it 
here, because then I shall know it’s all 
safe. As to the last, it didn’t so much 
matter; you were the person most inter- 
ested in its safety, so it was very well that 
you should have the custody of it. It’s 
different now. D’ye see that half-dozen 
of books on the shelf in the recess? At 
this end you'll find a big old illustrated 
prayer-book. Put the will in there, and 
remember the page.” 

Mr. Blackford took down the book, 
which opened of itself—ominously enough 
—at the service for the Burial of the 
Dead. He did not mention this circum- 
stance, but put the folded paper in its 
place and closed and replaced the vol- 
ume. 

“ That’s well,” said Mr. Franklin, in a 
weary voice. “I’m weaker than I 
thought ; all this has tired me out. Good- 
bye, Blackford ; shake hands. You'll do 
your part at the proper time; I shall tell 
‘em to send for you. Don’t forget—the 
old prayer-book at this end of the shelf.” 
“I won’t forget,” replied the lawyer ; 
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“but I hope it may be many a long day 
yet before I am called on to remember. 
Good-bye, sir.” 

Uncle Franklin did not reply ; he was 
lying back on his pillows with closed 
eyes ; and so Mr. Blackford left him. 

The first steps of his scheme had been 
well planned, wel! carried out, and had 
met with entire success. He had been 
obliged, it is true, to forge a duplicate of 
the former will ; but the forgery had just 
been put out of evidence by the testator 
himself. There was nothing to bear wit- 
ness against him on that score. There 
were now two wills in existence, both 
bearing the testator’s genuine signature, 
both attested by the same witnesses, and 
both dated—or shortly to be dated—on 
the same day ; the only difference between 
them being’ the trifling one, that the will 
which was between the leaves of the old 
prayer-book was in favor of Lucy Wed- 
lake, while that which remained in Mr. 
Blackford’s possession constituted him the 
sole ,legatee. The witnesses, having 
merely signed their names to two docu- 
ments of very similar appearance on two 
different occasions, would be quite unable 
to say which they had last attested, for 
they knew nothing of the contents of 
either. 

So far, so good. What was to be the 
next step? That, as Mr. Blackford per- 
ceived, was a matter requiring very care- 
ful consideration. 


CONCLUSION. 

Uncie FRANKLIN drew toward his 
end. It soon became evident that that 
grim churchyard experiment which he 
had suggested would in his case be en- 
tirely unnecessary. As he sank lower 
and lower, and the cruel, icy grasp 


’ clutched his laboring heart more often 


and more fiercely, Lucy found herself 
almost a fixture at his side. He could 
hardly bear her absence, however short ; 
and when the fits of palpitation were 
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upon him he seemed to hold on to life by 
her hand alone. He would talk to her 
when he was able—talk of business, 
nothing but business and money, always — 
money, until the gold seemed to jingle in 
her brain as though it were the inside of 
a till. It was very trying and wearing; 
but tenderness of heart and compassion 
for this unloved and desolate old money- 
worshiper, whose idol had failed him at 
his need, this spoiler, whom a hand more 
ruthless than his own was spoiling, kept 
her stanch to her post. She thought 
little of her expectations, and that only 
for her husband’s sake ; in the presence 
of this aimless, endless money-babble 
from the lips of a suffering and dying 
man, the idea of her possible and prob- 
able inheritance had grown almost dis- 
tasteful to her; and Uncle Franklin had 
not as yet broached the subject of his will. 

There came, however, a day when, with 
the last words he ever spoke, he for the 
first time broke his silence in this respect. 
The doctor had paid his daily visit, and 
had gone away with that shake cf the 
head and significant look which tells that 
human skill has done its utmost. The 
patient was lying in a half-doze, and 
Lucy was sitting by the bedside, when he 
suddenly opened his eyes and fixed them 
full upon her. 

“It’s nearly over, my girl,” he said. 
“You have done your duty by me, and I 
thank you. You'll find I have kept my 
promise. When the time comes send to 
my solicitor, Blackford, of Southampton 
Buildings—he’ll know what to do.” 

He closed his eyes after speaking these 
words, and seemed to sleep again. That 
night he died, quietly and without a 
struggle. It was in the third week after 
the making of the second will. 

Those were days of anxious reflection 
for Mr. Blackford. Business was more 
than commonly “slack” with him, so 
that he was able to give his undivided at- 
tention to his little scheme. Even Wil- 
loughby had failed to renew his visits, a 
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circumstance which almost escaped the 
lawyer’s notice, so preoccupied was he 
with things of greater moment. 

What course should he now adopt? 
How should he best use his advantage? 
Nobody save himself knew of the hiding- 
place or even of the existence of the later 
will, unless the testator should have al- 
tered his mind. Somehow or other, he 
must manage to substitute the earlier 
will for the later. But how? There ap- 
peared to be but one way in which to do 
what must be done; it was a way which 
demanded courage, self-possession, and 
unflinching nerve; for a moment’s falter- 
ing or bungling would in all probability 
bring about a shameful and disastrous 
failure. That way Mr. Blackford deter- 
mined to take ; and so waited as patiently 
as he might for the news of Mr. Frank- 
lin’s death and the expected summons to 
the house. 

Both came together; the latter in a 
form which he did not expect and which 
discomposed him a good deal—in the 
form, namely, of ‘an invitation to the fu- 
neral. Lucy said in her letter that Mr. 
Franklin had stated that his solicitor 
would know how to act with reference to 
his affairs, and that both she and her hus- 
band felt that it would be more seemly to 
defer any such action until the dead man 
had been laid in his grave. But on reflec- 
tion, Mr. Blackford was less dissatisfied 
than at first with this arrangement. It 
was a delicate and difficult operation 
' which he had to perform; possibly it 
might be carried out with greater ease in 
the confusion and excitement of a crowd 
than under the undistracted scrutiny of 
only two pairs of eyes. All that he had 
to do was to slightly amend his plan of 
action to suit the altered circumstances. 
He replied to the letter with graceful 
condolence, asking that in pursuance of 
the testator’s wishes as communicated to 
himself, all the family might be sum- 
moned to hear the will read after the 
funeral. 
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This was done accordingly ; and when 
the company had returned from the cere- 
mony, Mr. Blackford found himself in 
the presence of a tolerably numerous and 
not too good-tempered assemblage in 
Tom Wedlake’s dining-room. By this 
general invitation vanished hopes had 
been revived, almost forgotten jealousies 
and suspicions had blossomed anew; and 
in every face, repressed truculence and 
ready defiance were thinly varnished over 
with the expression proper to the occa- 
sion. The general hostility brought itself 
to a focus upon Tom and Lucy, who were 
treated by all but the latter’s own par- 
ents with severely guarded affection. 

The solicitor rose from his chair and 
addressed the expectant relatives with 
decorous gravity. He had carefully 
weighed and rehearsed every word which 
was to be spoken, for he had to pass 
through an ordeal which would test his 
coolness and readiness to the utmost. It 
was necessary in the first place to clear 
his way—to make sure that there was no 
unsuspected information in the possession 
of any present which might upset all his 
calculations in a moment. 

“Tt is now my duty,” said he, “to read 
the will of the late Mr. Franklin. But 
may I first ask whether any one here 
happens to be aware of the intentions of 
the deceased with regard to the disposi- 
tion of his property ?” 

There was no reply. All eyes were 
turned significantly and mistrustfully 
upon Tom and Lucy; but neither felt 
inclined to speak the word which should 
let loose upon them the pent-up storm. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wedlake,” said the so- 
licitor—and a preparatory tremor of in- 
dignation ran through the listening group 
—‘ were, as we know, in closer communi- 
cation of late with their uncle than any 
other members of his family; perhaps 
they would be able to tell us something?” 

Tom answered by a shake of the head, © 
which might signify either refusal or un- 
willingness. But there was an air of 





























composure about him and his wife which 
was in marked contrast with the flushed 
expectancy generally prevalent, and 
which was calculated to give rise to ex- 
asperating auguries. 

Mr. Blackford proceeded : 

“T regret this very much, for it ren- 
ders my task all the more difficult and 
unpleasant. But that I cannot help. It 
is by no fault or interposition of my own 
that things are—as they will presently 
appear. Neither is it for me to question 
the testator’s wisdom or his right to do as 
he pleased with his own. I can only say 
that I used all my powers of persuasion 
to divert Mr. Franklin from his purpose, 
but unavailingly; therefore, I could only 
act as I was instructed.” 

Curiosity was excited by these words 
to the highest pitch; it was evident that 
they portended some disaster, and an 
angry buzz began to make itself heard. 

“The first thing to be done,” continued 
the solicitor, “is to produce Mr. Frank- 
lin’s will. It is in his ‘bed-room, and, 
with the permission of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wedlake, I will now go and fetch it.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when, with a brisk and business- 
like step, he left the room, and was half 
way up the stairs before any one had the 
presence of mind to follow him. As he 
went he drew a paper from his breast- 
pocket and carried it cautiously just 
within his coat. He was in the room 
scarcely a quarter of a minute before 
Tom and Lucy, followed by the whole of 
the company, came hurrying after him; 
but those precious seconds served his pur- 
pose. They found him looking up at the 
shelf of books in the recess, rather pale, 
a little out of breath, but entirely self- 
possessed. The master of the house was 
about to comment sharply on his strange 
behavior, but the solicitor gave him no 
time. 

“The will,” said he, “is in one of the 
largest of these books ; but upon my word 
I don’t exactly remember which, Cru- 
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den’s Concordance—yes, I think it must 
have been Cruden’s Concordance. I 
think I should prefer, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that some one else should 
make the search. Mr. Wedlake, perhaps, 
would oblige us by trying Cruden’s Con- 
cordance ?” 

Tom took down the big book, held it 
by its covers, and shook it vigorously, 
producing no other result than a shower 
of dust. 

“ Dear me!” said Mr. Blackford, “ it is 
very strange. Will you try the next. 
book, Mr. Wedlake? It is a prayer- 
book, I think.” 

The same process was repeated; this 
time a folded paper fell to the floor. The 
solicitor picked it up. 

“Weare right this time,” he announced, 
reading the indorsement. “ Will of 
William Franklin, Esquire. And now, 
I think, we may go down-stairs again.” 

The excited crowd, angrily expectant 
of they knew not what, rustled and flut- 
tered down the stairs once more, and set- 
tled on the dining-room chairs like a 
flight of crows. Standing at the table, 
Mr. Blackford opened and read the will 
with dignified deliberation, but with a 
slight tremor in his voice, and an almost 
imperceptible catching of the breath 
which he could not control, and which 
were perhaps excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

It is not easy to describe the scene 
which followed. Decency was thrown to 
the winds ; poor human nature stood out 
in startling nudity from under the con- 
ventional trappings of woe. There was a 
perfect storm of ejaculations and threats ; 
the women cried, the men raved; one 
reverend gentleman of hitherto irre- 
proachable behavior actually shook his 
fist in Mr. Blackford’s face. 

“Tt is a fraud, a forgery!” cried Dr. 
Franklin, a younger brother of the de- 
ceased. “William would never have 
made such a will. He might have left 
his money to some public body, rather 














than to his own flesh and blood; but toa 
lawyer—never !” 

Meanwhile, Tom Wedlake, who, hav- 
ing consistently expected nothing, was 
the less disappointed, and therefore able 
to keep his head, had taken the document 
in his own hands and carefully inspected 
the signature. He now raised his voice 
above the general hubbub. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen! I think we 
are rather forgetting what we have been 
doing to-day. If you have no respect for 
the dead, perhaps you will be good 
enough to show a little for my wife's din- 
ing-room.” 

These words, sharply spoken, produced 
a sudden lull, of which Tom took advan- 
tage. 

“One thing is certain—this is no 
forgery. Most of you know Mr. William 
Franklin’s writing vetter than I do. 
Look for yourselves. It is a perfectly 
genuine signature.” 

A dozen necks were instantly craned 
over the paper. There was nothing to 
be said. Every one had to confess that 
Tom was right; but the fact only 
added fuel to the family wrath, as render- 
ing their chances all the more desperate. 

Tom continued: 

“ My wife’s uncle has lived with us, as 
you know, for some months past, and my 
wife has taken care of him and nursed 
him in his last illness. He was grateful, 
or seemed so; and he promised to provide 
for her. He repeated his promise in the 
last words he ever spoke.” 

“TI suppose, sir, that you will conse- 
quently consider yourself entitled to con- 
test the will?” fiercely interrupted the 
angry clergyman. 

“One moment, if you please. I shall 
do nothing of the kind; neither will my 
wife, with my consent. Mr. Franklin 
had a right to do as he chose with his 
money; and I must say I never put any 
faith in his promises. This gentleman is 
welcome to what he has got, if he can ar- 
range with his conscience—which I dare- 
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say he can. How and why he has got it, 
I don’t profess to understand ; but I shall 
certainly not endanger my peace of mind 
by trying to take it from him.” 

Mr. Blackford had felt himself a little 
overborne by the general animosity ; but 
he did not want for spirit, and now spoke 
up coolly and defiantly: 

“Tf anybody thinks fit to waste his 
time and money in trying to upset this 
will, he is quite welcome. I shall defend 
my rights. And my conscience is quite 
easy, thank you, Mr. Wedlake.” 

Mr. Blackford having fired his shot, 
took himself off with his prize. 

Tom had to devote the rest of the day 
to consoling his wife, who was fairly 
broken down by the revelation of Uncle 
Franklin’s cruel duplicity. 

“T can’t think he would have done it, 
Tom,” she said. “I really believe he did 
get to like me at last; and what object 
could he ‘have had in behaving in such a 
wicked way? I am quite certain that 
that Mr. Blackford has cheated us, some- 
how. Did you noiice how his voice 
shook, and how pale he was? and what 
made him run up-stairs as he did, with- 
out waiting for our leave?” 

Tom was silent for a few seconds. 

“There is a great deal about the whole 
business that is strange and unaccount- 
able,” said he—“a great deal that I can’t 
understand—and [ don’t mean to try, 
Lucy, dear. We needn’t break our 
hearts about Uncle Franklin’s money. 
We love one another—we are young and 
strong—let us put all this away from us 
like a bad dream, and settle down once 
more in the old happy way.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blackford was walk- 
ing fast and far through London streets 
in a perfect delirium of self-gratulation, 
unshadowed by one thought of remorse 
or any dread of retribution. All was 
safely over; everything had fallen out 
well for him and his wicked scheme. 
The prize was fairly in his clutches at 
last, apparently beyond the power of any 
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man to wrest it from him. The will by 
which he benefited was no clumsy for- 
gery ; it bore the testator’s genuine signa- 
ture; it had been executed in the pres- 
ence of disinterested witnesses, and, for 
all those witnesses could say, on the very 
date which it purported to bear. 

No wonder that Mr. Blackford exulted 
in the impregnability of his position, and 
indulged in castle-building to a consider- 
able extent. He could not bring himself 
to return at present to his dull and dingy 
office, gloomy with the recollections of 
failure and poverty. In a very short 
time he would leave it forever ; he would 
continue his career in more cheerful 
quarters, and under very different condi- 
tions. A professional man with plenvy 
of money has no need to run after patients 
or clients ; they, on the contrary, will run 
after him. His fortune should double 
and treble itself in his careful hands ; mu- 
nicipal distinctions should be his ; some 
day, perhaps, a seat in Parliament. He 
would make a good marriage; he would 
shake hands with lords—most fascinating 
of dreams to him as a professed radical 
his working hours should be spent in easy 
and pleasant labor, and his leisure in 
carefully regulated dissipation. And so 
he strode through the lighted streets, in- 
toxicating himself with the pleasures of 
imagination. 





Another man, at the same time, was 
prowling about London streets, not 
through the broad and blazing main 
thoroughfares, but by gloomy byways, 
half lit by the feeble glimmer of thinly 
scattered lamps, where only an occasional 
footstep sounded upon the flags—a man 
who shrank from the presence of his 
kind, whom he insanely imagined were 
all leagued in a cruel and inexplicable 
conspiracy against his reputation and his 
life—a man accompanied wherever he 
went by mocking persecutors, who dinned 
into his ears, themselves unseen, furious 
denouncings, hideous blasphemies, fiend- 
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ish jests; daring him to face them, and 
eluding his every effort to do so; threat- 
ening him continually with exposure and 
punishment for impossible crimes ; taunt- 
ing him with the universal enmity of 
mankind. And one name formed the 
ever-recurring burden of this diabolical 
chant—the name of the man in whom he 
had trusted, and who had betrayed him 
to his foes; the name of the man who was 
in their secrets, and was helping them to 
bring their victim to ruin; who had 
taken his money for pretended aid, only 
to join his persecutors in laughing at his 
misery. 

The unhappy wretch stood still and 
listened, like a hare to the yelping of the 
pack. Presently he turned and went 
away, no longer. with the uneven and 
desperate gait which had caused several 
passers-by to look curiously after him, 
but with the rapid and determined step 
of a man who had a thing to do and was 
on his way to do it. 

Mr. Blackford dined sumptuously in a 
well-known restaurant. Afterward, he 
thought, he would go to his office, there 
in secrecy and safety to put the finishing 
stroke to his fortunes by destroying, care- 
fully and completely, the second will. 
He had not cared to do this anywhere 
else ; something might be seen and sus- 
pected ; a bird of the air might carry the 
matter. Where so much was at stake, it 
was not worth while to leave anything to 
chance. When he had dined, he sat 
awhile and smoked his cigar with the air 
and ‘sensations of a millionaire; while 
his visions of the future grew yes mora 
roseate under the influence of a bottle of 
old Tokay. At last he took his hat and 
coat and departed. 

The outer door of the house in which 
his offices were situated was closed ; all 
the other occupants, with the exception 
of the old housekeeper, had long since 
gone home. He knocked and rang. 

“Law! Mr. Blackford, sir, I couldn’t 
think who it could be &t this time o’ 
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night,” said the woman, as she peered 
into his face by the light of her flaring 
and guttering candle. “Are you goin’ 
to your rooms? I’m afraid the fire’s out 
some time. Shall I light it up again, sir?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Smith,” re- 
turned the solicitor. “I shall not be 
very long; I have a few letters to write, 
that’s all. Give me two or three matches 
to light the gas; I shall want nothing 
else.” 

“There’s been a gentleman here for 
you, about half an hour ago, sir,” said 
Mrs. Smith as she lighted him up the 
stairs. “He seemed disappointed that 
you were gone; but I told him yon 
wouldn’t be back to-night, and he went 
away.” 

“T should think he might have known 
that this was no time to find a man at his 
office. What sort of gentleman was he?” 
inquired Mr. Blackford, carelessly. 

“Well, sir, I really couldn’t say; the 
wind blowed out my candle as I opened 
the door,” said Mrs. Smith. “ He was a 
tallish gentleman, I think, but I didn’t 
notice no more than that.” 

“Ah! well, I daresay I shall know 
him when I see him. i suppose he will 
call to-morrow.” And the solicitor en- 
tered his office and closed the door. He 
opened it again almost directly. 

“Mrs. Smith, what has become of the 
key ?” he called, sharply. 

“Mr. Jobson took it away with him, 
sir, to get a new one made. The lock is 
that stiff, he twisted the handle off the 
key trying to turn it, and he had a job to 
get it out again.” 

Mr. Blackford seemed much annoyed. 

“Very carelessof him. The lock has 
always gone well enough before. How- 
ever, it can’t be helped. Mind you don’t 
come up here to disturb me, do you hear? 
My letters are important, and I want to 
be very quiet while I write them.” 

“Tl take care, sir,” answered the 
housekeeper, humbly; and the door 
closed once more. 
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The old woman set down her candle 
and put her head out into the street. A 
sudden desire had come over her to solace 
her loneliness with the luxury of a bloater 
for supper. There was a dried-fish shop 
just round the corner. She could get 
there and back in a minute, and she 
would leave the door on the latch to save 
herself the trouble of fetching her key. 
No harm could come to the house in that 
time; so she set off at a shuffling run 
along the pavement. 

A tall figure came from the shadow of 
the opposite houses into the middle of 
the road. It paused and looked up fora 
moment at the now lighted windows of 
the solicitor’s office ; then it advanced to 
the door, cautiously pushed it open, and 
disappeared within. 

The housekeeper returned almost im- 
mediately. She did not notice that the 
door was.a little wider ajar than she had 
left it; had she done so, the same high 
wind which had already extinguished her 
candle once that evening would have suf- 
ficiently accounted for the fact. Taking 
her light, she vanished into the subter- 
ranean region where she lived, whence 
presently arose the savory odor of the 
toasting bloater. 

Mr. Blackford, on entering his inner 
room, sat down at his table. He left the 
door slightly open behind him, in order 
that he might hear any footstep on the 
landing, any attempt to enter the outer 
office. Taking both the wills from his 
pocket, he spread them before him. 
Again a wild feeling of exultation surged 
through his brain and made his pulses 
bound ; he could not resist the pleasure 
of reading through the document so un- 
availingly designed to rob him of his 
hopes, before he put it forever beyond 
the power of mischief. After that, he 
read the will which was in his favor; then 
he fell once more into a delicious reverie. 
There was no reason for hurry; he was 
quite alone and in safety. 

He was so absorbed that he did not 
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hear the outer door open with a caution 
which might well have escaped greater 
watchfulness. Neither did he hear the 
catlike step which crossed the floor of the 
clerks’ office, nor the tiny creak as his 
own door was pushed open. After this, 
the silence was deathlike; it was only 
accentuated by the slight hiss of the 
burning gas over his head. 

Mrs. Smith had long finished her 
bloater, and sat yawning by the dying 
fire in the nether regions, wondering how 
long it would be before “her gentleman” 
took his departure, so that she might 
lock up and go to bed. Once already 
she had heard, as she thought, a footstep 
on the stairs, and the street door quietly 
closed; so sure had she been of this, that 
she had gone up to the first floor to see 
that all was right. But Mr. Blackford’s 
gas was still burning; and through the 
outer and inner doors, both of which, a 
little to her surprise, were open, she 
could see the figure of the solicitor seated 
in his chair with his back toward her, 
bending low and intently over his desk; 
so she had concluded that her old ears 
had deceived her, and mindful of Mr. 
Blackford’s warning, had stolen back to 
the basement. That was nearly two 
hours ago, and her patience was becom- 
ing exhausted. 

At last she thought that he must either 
have fallen asleep over his writing, or 
that he had left without her hearing him ; 
so she once more went up-stairs. 

He was sitting just as she had last seen 
him; but this time she thought that-there 
was something strange about his unal- 
tered posture. He must certainly be 
asleep. She walked gingerly into the 
outer office and spoke to him—no answer. 
She spoke louder—still silence. Then 
she went up to the motionless figure and 
touched it on the shoulder. The next 
instant, she jumped back with a ringing 
shriek, stumbled out on to the landing, 
and got herself down the stairs and into 
the street with an agility which would 
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have done credit toa younger and lighter 
woman; and in fifteen minutes the house 
was in the occupation of the police. 

Mr. Blackford had fallen forward on 
his desk, the papers on which were spat- 
tered with his blood. The top and back 
of his head were smashed in by blows 
from some heavy, blunt instrument. He 
had been horribly murdered, and before 
dawn the murderer was in the hands of 
the police—a raving maniac, flourishing 
the blood-incrusted life-preserver with 
which he had done the deed, and boast- 
ing of having silenced forever the most 
dangerous of all his foes. It was ascer- 
tained that his name was Charles Wil- 
loughby; and from the papers found at 
his lodgings, it was easy to communicate 
with his friends. He is now in a lunatic 
asylum, hopelessly incurable, and his 
property is in the hands of trustees. 

Both wills were found on the dead 
man’s table; and before many hours were 
over, Tom and Lucy Wedlake were in- 
formed of the interposition which had 
taken place in their favor. When the 
first shock at the terrible nature of that 
interposition was over, Lucy could not 
help triumphing a little over her hus- 
band at the complete fulfillment of her 
prophecy and Uncle Franklin’s exonera- 
tion from the suspicion of ingratitude 
and treachery. Tom was beyond measure 
astonished, and confessed to his wife's 
superior acumen. 

They lost no time in putting them- 
selves in competent professional hands; 
and the will which constituted Lucy sole 
legatee was established without much 
difficulty. There was a little trouble at 
first with the dead man’s relations; but 
they were fairly respectable people, and 
when the hopelessness of their case was 
made apparent to them, they withdrew 
their opposition to the document which 
bore the clear impress of the testator’s 
real intentions. 

Tom Wedlake has purchased a partner- 
ship in a flourishing commercial house, 
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and is now richer than Uncle Franklin 
ever was, and a far greater object of re- 
spect to his own and his wife’s families. 
Toward them, however, he by no means 
enacts the old gentleman’s ill-conditioned 
part, being open-handed and generous to 









the last degree; and he is at this moment 
the head of as happy a household as can 
be found within the four-mile, radius or 
outside it, a fact which he prizes far 
beyond a!l his wealth. 





“ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING.” 


ISS KIRK, while still in that deli- 
cious drowse which oftentimes sup- 
plements a preceding night’s unrest, was 
conscious of an irritating tattoo played 
gently upon her chamber door. She 
buried her head deeper in the pillows, 
striving to avoid the offending sound, 
when the fact suddenly flashed upon her 
that she had left word the day before for 
Norah to call her early. Such an order, 
given, however, in all the excitement 
which an afternoon’s “ Organized Charity 
Association” meeting produces, at a 
moment when one thinks themselves 
equal to any little personal sacrifice for 
the cause, has a vastly different aspect 
when viewed from a warm, comfortable 
bed-chamber on a cold, blustering March 
morning next day, and Miss Kirk, very 
human-naturedly, felt a pettish protest at 
the disturbance. 

“Q Norah!” she exclaimed, as she 
leaned out of her warm quarters to 
unbolt the door and admit the girl. “I 
was dozing so deliciously, and it is such a 
horrid, disagreeable day. Why did you 
waken me!” 

“Shure, an’ I only knocked but faintly, 
Miss Bell, for fear o’ disturbin’ yez at all, 
and yez tould me perticklerly to call yez, 
an’—” 

“Yes, yes; I remember; it’s all right, 
Norah, and I ought to be up and dressed 
now; but oh! dear!” and with another 
sigh and yawn Miss Kirk arose, made 
her toilet, and was soon down at the 
breakfast table fully arrayed in her walk- 





ing-dress and hat, much to the surprise 
of her father and brother, who never 
looked for the pleasure of her company 
at that early meal. 

“What new craze now?” asked her 
brother, looking up from his paper in 
astonishment. “ Early church, or a rem- 
nant of last night’s flirtation in the shape 
of a morning walk? You’ve selected a 
queer day for the latter; it’s St. Patrick’s 
day, you know.” 

“Ts it? Well, ‘better the day, better 
the deed.’ Tom, it isa morning mission 
that has roused me upat thisearly hour. I 
am going round to visit the poor with Miss i 
Dean. I promised her yesterday that I 
would. She says I ought to see the ‘suf- 
fering humanity in our midst’—and O 
Tom! won’t you give me a donation? 
I want to buy some jellies and wines and 
things for the poor creatures. I know 
you will help me,” and Miss Kirk made 
avery pretty tableau of “an appeal for 
charity,” standing there in her long 
gray ulster and turban of gray seagull 
feathers, with a pitiful, earnest expression 
in her dark eyes. 

“There, will that do?’ asked Tom, 
handing her a five-dollar gold piece. 
“Oh! you’re welcome, Bell ; but you know 
it is against my principles, as well as 
those of all the associated charity mem- 
bers, to help the poor with money ; give 
them work, and help them to help them- 
selves.” 

“Yes, I know; that’s what Mr. Davis [ 
said yesterday at the meeting, and it 
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sounded beautiful and noble and right; 
but, Tom, if they’re sick how can they 
work? anyway, I’m not a member yet, 
and I can do as I please about it; Miss 
Dean will let me.” 

“Yes; you usually do as you please 
with everybody ; but, Bell, see here ; don’t 
go get sick yourself in your zealous 
efforts. By-the-by, did Ned Bingham 
present his friend, Dr. Dunbar, to you last 
evening at the reception? He asked 
Ned for an introduction—seemed quite 
desirous, tov.” 

“Oh! yes; but “ L’homme proposes et 
femme disposes,” replied Miss Kirk, with 
a saucy toss of her head. 

“Do you mean to say that you refused 
an introduction to Dr. Dunbar, Isabel 
Kirk?” 

“T do indeed, Thomas Kirk; I’m sick 
and tired of hearing the praises of that 
gentleman sung. He has only been in 
West Groton six months, and no one 
seems to talk of anything else bu‘ his 
ability, his good looks, and his morals. 
I prefer some one with less of all these; 
the girls are all raving in love with him; 
the old people are foolish over him; old Dr. 
Gray is forgotten and neglected socially 
and professionally, and I dare say this 
man is as vain as a peacock in con- 
sequence ; so when Ned Bingham begged 
leave to introduce this paragon to me, at 
his solicitation, I determined he should 
find one girl in West Groton who was 
not a love-sick maiden to his Bunthorne- 
ship, so I merely answered Ned that my 
list of gentlemen friends was as large as 
I cared to have it, and—” 

“Bell Kirk, there isn’t a gentleman 
upon your list that can come up to Dun- 
bar in any way.” 

“Well, if he was a saint I wouldn’t 
care to know him; just please let me 
choose my own friends, Tom Kirk, and 
you can choose yours. I don’t like his 
looks; he has a red mustache, which you 
know I abominate; and he’s too tall and 
too straight, and altogether too goody- 
VOL. Lv.—21. 
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goody and superior; but come, don’t let’s 
quarrel over him; I must start now, for 
I was to meet Miss Deun at the Associa- 
tion Hall at half-past seven, and it’s 
nearly that now; come, kiss and make 
up!” and Miss Kirk held up such a pair 
of tempting, rosy lips, that her brother 
could not resist her affectionate overtures 
of peace. 

It was a bitter, cold, blustering March 
morning; the clouds hung low and 
heavy, threatening rain or snow, and the 
high wind seemed to catch up every 
sound of the church and school bells, 
which were ringing, and tear and strangle 
their clang and clamor in shreds. 

“Ugh! how disagreeable,” exclaimed 
Miss Kirk, with a shudder, as she walked 
briskly down the street. “ How thankful 
I am that I am not obliged to go out like 
this every morning. Poor creatures,” 
she said, with a glance at some working 
girls, hurrying along scantily clad; “ it 
must be dreadful to be so poor.” 

She had reached the Hall now, and 
found that Miss Dean had given up her 
coming on account of the weather, and 
having received a peremptory summons 
to one of her sick families, she had con- 
cluded to wait no longer, but had left 
word, in case Miss Kirk should possibly 
appear later, that she should follow her 
there. 

“ Number Seven Symond’s Court, up- 
stairs. The Woodland Avenue car will 
take you directly there, miss,” said the 
janitor. “Miss Dean was very sorry she 
couldn’t wait for you longer, but she was 
obliged to drive right off when the sum- 
mons came.” 

Miss Kirk felt a little annoyed; she 
didn’t quite like going poking about in 
courts and alleys by herself, but as she 
had promised to give her personal aid to 
this charitable work, for the day at least, 
she determined she would not flinch now, 
so she bravely started on her way once 
more. 

It was a long ride, and in a quarter of 
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the old city to which she was a stranger. 
A tall row of tenement-houses lined either 
side of Symond’s Court, and Number 
Seven seemed higher and taller and din- 
gier than any of the others, and oh! 
how many families swarmed in the halls 
and doorways and windows. She sud- 
denly remembered she had not asked the 
name of the family to whom her friend 
had gone. “How like a woman,” she 
funcied she could hear Tom say that— 
only he never should know it! 

“ Is—is—Miss Dean here ?” was £11 she 
could think to say to the little congrega- 
tion of wonder-eyed children and women 
and men, who seemed to surround her in 
a moment. 

“Dean, is it, an’ pray which Dean is 
it you’d be after whantin’? Him of Can- 
terbury, or perhaps Westminster, or 
would a Bishop or Archbishop serve 
ye. Faith, an’ we can presiut ye to 
all the dignitaries of the Church. 
Symond’s Court is their headquarters, 
miss.” 

The tone was derisive, and the face of 
the rude man who volunteered the infor- 
mation, only half-removing a dirty black 
pipe from his lips the while, sinister and 
bad. Miss Kirk felt her courage ebbing ; 
she was not prepared for this. She had 
half a mind to hail a passing car and 
return home, but with an effort she con- 
trolled her feelings, and replied, cour- 
teously : 

“T am looking for a lady friend, Miss 
Dean, who was to come here this morn- 
ing to visit a sick person—” 

“Oh! lookin’ fura lady. Well, Symond’s 
Court don’t produce ’em,” interrupted 
the man again. 

“Och! sure, maybe it’s Pat Bryan ye 
mane!” cried one of the women standing 
near. “ He’s very sick, miss. Come with 
me, and Ill show ye the room.” 

Miss Kirk hesitated a moment, and 
looked at the woman a little cautiously. 
Her face was honest and good, and she 
was a trifle tidier than the rest of the 
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femalcs about. Summoning all her cour- 
age, then, she said : 

“If you please, show me the way. Per- 
haps my friend is there.” 

The woman led the way, and Mies 
Kirk followed her up two pairs of rickety, 
dirty stairs. 

“ Here’s the place, miss, an’ he’s awful 
bad ; the Doctor has just left him ; he made 
him as aisy as he could before he went, 
bless his kind heart, but he says Pat 
must die, an’ there’s sivin young ones left 
for the widdy.” She opened the door 
without knocking, and Miss Kirk entered 
with her. 

A large, stalwart man lay in a deep, 
labored sleep upon the one bed the room 
contained ; near him sat the soon-to-be 
widowed wife, and huddled up around 
the stove were a group of little children, 
hushed and quiet. 

Miss Kirk looked for her friend, but 
she was nowhere to be seen. The wife 
rose and came forward. 

“ Here’s a kind leddy, Bridget, an’ I’m 
not mistaken, come to see vou. Now don’t 
be offended,” said Miss Kirk’s compan- 
ion, persuasively, by way of introduction. 

“T will do what I can for you, my 
good woman, but what can I do?” began 
Miss Kirk, at a loss for words. The situ- 
ation frightened and awed her. “I ex- 
pected to find thy friend, Miss Dean, of 
the Associated Charity Board—” 

The woman stepped nearer now, and 
looked at her with a hard, defiant air. 

“ An’ what right have you, or any 
of your Charity Board, to come prying 
into my affairs, ’d like to know. We 
poor people have pride as well as poverty, 
sometimes. Pat Bryan has never had to 
call on any Board for aid in his life, an’ 
in his dying hour they sha’n’t come here. 
Nobody asked you to come. What right 
have you to enter here with your rules and 
regulations for we poor people to breathe!” 

Her tone was low, and she glanced 
anxiously toward the bed as she spoke, 
but every word was loud with its intensity. 


























Miss Kirk looked abashed. True, 
what right had she to enter that room 
uninvited. She felt that the woman’s 
grief and distress were a sacredness she 
had, innocently and ignorantly,. but as 
certainly, violated and outraged. 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured. 
“Tt is alla great mistake—I was under 
the impression—I wanted to do something 
right—I am so sorry for you—is he hurt 
so badly? let me do something.” The 
girl’s face and tone were very earnest, 
and the woman broke down now. She 
shook her head and wept, softly and 
quietly, as though she had wept so often 
and so long that it had become a second 
habit, and she was half unconscious of 
the fact. 

“No, no,” she said; “the Doctor says 
there can no more be done; the rocks 
crushed the heart out o’ him when they 
fell on him, an’ he’s just quietly passin’ 
away. The Doctor gave him some stuff 
to aise his pain and he’s sleepin’ now, 
an’ the Doctor has gone for Father 
Burke, and said he’d bring him himself. 
Oh! a blessed saint on earth is the Doc- 
tor.” 

“Can I do anything?” persisted Miss 
Kirk. 

“No, miss, thank you very much, an’ 
I axes your pardon for my uncivil words, 
but my heart is wild with my sorra’—and 
I’d be best alone now.” 

Miss Kirk saw there was no more to 
be said nor done, so she turned to go. 

“Ochhone, Bridget, but me _ heart 
bleeds for yez; it’s a sorra day for the 
good Saint’s day it is. Poor Pat! may 
the blessed St. Patrick meet him at the 
gates beside St. Peter himself,” and Miss 
Kirk’s companion turned her apron over 
her head, and they both left the room. 

“ Bridget Bryan’s that proud, miss, 
she’d starve and die afore she’d let the 
Board help her at all, at all,” she contin- 
ued, volubly, as they went along the dark 
hall. “ Dyin’s hard, miss, but it’s harder 
to live sometimes. Will yez stop here a 
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minute and see a bit of a girl like your- 
self a strugglin’ for life when it ’ud be as 
well for her and the chile if she were to 
die?” 

She threw open another door, and with- 
out any apology entered and beckoned 
Miss Kirk to follow. The room was 
small and its squalor and poverty very 
evident; here the low bed contained a 
young, pretty girl, pale unto death, and 
in the arms of an old woman a new-born 
babe sent up a pitiful wail. 

“Her man lies in the hospital, with 
both feet crushed, an’ she’s but nineteen, 
an’ the little one was born last night, and 
there isn’t a crust in the house but that 
the good Doctor—the saints protect and 
bless him!—has sent her for the last 
couple weeks,” whispered Miss Kirk's 
companion. 

“Surely I can do something here then,” 
quickly answered Miss Kirk, in a low 
tone. “See here; I believe you are a 
good woman; get her what she needs 
with this and come to me for more when 
necessary,” and the impulsive-hearted 
girl put the five-dollar gold piece into the 
woman’s hand. 

“ Bless your pretty eyes, I will, miss; I 
knew yez had a good, generous heart as 
soon as I clapped me two eyes on yez. 
See, Kathleen,” she cried, going over to 
the young mother and displaying the 
coin; “see what the young spalpeen has 
had presented to him already, an’ he not 
twenty-four hours old, born with a gold 
piece in his mouth to stop his cries. 
Arrah, ye young rogue, ye, put out your 
fist and shake hands with the pretty 
lady ;” and she took the infant from the 
old woman’s arms and held up a pair of 
little, wrinkled pink fists that appeared 
to be already contesting their right to 
fight a way in the arena of life. 

Miss Kirk held them a moment in her 
warm, gloved hands, and then said, tak- 
ing out a card from her case: 

“Here is my address; if you want 
anything more, come to me.” Sie 
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glanced toward the young mother, who 
looked languidly at her and closed her 
eyes again. “I had best go now,” she 
continued ; somehow her charitable inten- 
tions were not met half way with much 
warmth. 

“T'll do right with the money, miss, 
never fear, and I thank you, for Kathie 
is too weak to know what is goin’ on. 
Here, granny, take this young gentleman, 
for shure an’ he’s bound to be one, in 
honor of the two he’s named for, St. Pat- 
rick and the young Doctor, miss; he says 
his name is Patrick, too—Patrick Henry ; 
did you ever hear the loike? Take 
care, miss; the stairs are pitchey and 
crooked.” 

They had reached the street now, and 
it was raining furiously; the floodgates 
seemed unloosed—it poured down in 
great sheets of wet; one could scarcely see 
across the street for the mist. An organ- 
grinder had sought shelter inside one of 
the hallways and was laboriously grind- 
ing out “St. Patrick’s Day in the Morn- 
ing,” to the great amusement of the little 
ones who surrounded him, dancing to the 
gay melody. What strange contrasts of 
light and shade there was in the world, 
thought Miss Kirk, as she looked at this 
brighter side of Symond’s Court pictures. 

“Shure, an’ it’s too bad for yez to ven- 
ture out in this storm, miss; come in 
again and wait a bit,” said the woman, 
peering out into the rain. 

Just then Miss Kirk caught sight of 
Miss Dean’s coupé, standing a few doors 
away. 

“No, thank you, I see my friend’s car- 
riage,” she answered, with a glad sigh of 
relief, “Here, Jerry,” she called, beck- 
oning to the coachman. He looked sur- 
prised at seeing her, and drove up to the 
door at her order. 

“Ts Miss Dean inside?” she asked, 
striving to see for herself through the 
blinding rain. 

He looked at her and answered, hesi- 
tatingly and stupidly, she thought: 
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“No, she’s just gone home, but, miss, 
I’m not—” 

“ Well,” she interrupted, “no matter ; 
open thedoor. I will follow her at once; 
drive on as fast as you can.” 

He jumped down, looked a little puz- 
zled, but obeyed her, helped her in, closed 
the door, and drove away. 

Miss Kirk looked out, and saw Dr. 
Dunbar coming out of a house near by. 
He stopped short, stared into the window 
of the coupé, boldly, she thought, then he 
glanced up at the coachman, and went 
back into the house. She felt annoyed. 
To meet a man face to face the morning 
after one has refused him an introduction 
is not a very desirable situation. Suddenly 
she thought to herself, “Could he be the 
kind, good Doctor, whose praises all these 
poor creatures were chanting? was he 
really and truly as ‘ goody-goody’ and 
superior as he appeared? Was he a 
saint indeed?” She began to feel thor- 
oughly ashamed of her foolish, feminine 
freak, now, and actually blushed at the 
recollection of her rude action the even- 
ing previous. Well, she’d seek an intro- 
duction now, and endeavor to redeem 
herself in his eyes. As she made this 
resolution, something suddenly struck her 
as curious about the cushions; surely Miss 
Dean had not refitted the coupé since 
she last rode out in it with her; but she 
was quite sure the color was maroon, and 
these were certainly brown. How singu- 
lar! A little pocket at the side then pre- 
sented itself to her astonished gaze ; it was 
filled with papers, and held a long, slim 
book. She took out the book. The mono- 
gram on it was P.H.D. Miss Dean’s 
name was Mary! She quickly looked 
inside. It was a physician’s visiting list, 
and the name inside in large letters: “P. 
Henry Dunbar, M. D.,” greeted her eyes. 

If any one had been near to bring her 
to, Miss Kirk would undoubtedly have 
fainted on the spot. As it was, she swal- 
lowed several hard swallows, opened and 
shut her gloved hands very vigorously, 
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and gave vent to some very hysterical 
sighs. 

“What have I done? What shall I 
do? I have taken Dr..Dunbar’s coupé 
in mistake. I am in the carriage of a 
man whose acquaintance I snubbed last 
night. Oh! if the earth would only open 
and hide me.” 

She asked and answered these questions 
unsatisfactorily to herself, over and over 
again, before the carriage in question 
stopped at Miss Dean’s door. Another 
coupé had just rolled away, and Miss 
Dean, the picture of astonishment, stood 
in her vestibule awaiting an explanation 
of matters. 

“ Jerry! what does this mean,” began 
Miss Kirk, severely, as Jerry opened the 
door to assist her out. 

“What, mam?” asked Jerry, in an- 
swer. 

“ Why, I supposed, of course, this was 
Miss Dean’s coupé. Didn’t you know I 
did ”—she stopped—what could she say ? 

“T didn’t know nothin’, jist this—you 
told me to drive up, and open the door, 
and drive you after Miss Dean, fast, too— 
and I thought it was the Doctor’s orders, 
too, and—Miss Dean discharged me last 
week, and I’ve been with the Doctor ever 
since, and he’s awful particular—and—” 

Poor Jerry, he was all right enough ; 
it was she who was all wrong. 

“There, there, that will do, it’s all a 
dreadful mistake, I mean it’s all right, 
Jerry. Never mind, take that. I'll see that 
the Doctor is made to understand the 
matter,” and Miss Kirk hurried in to her 
friend, where, in a torrent of tears, and a 
more successful attempt at hysteria, she 
related her experiences of “St. Patrick’s 
Day in the morning.” 

“ Where were you, Mary, and why did 
you let me make such a faux pas,” she 
cried. 

“I was just where I told the janitor to 
direct you, at Number Seventeen 


Symond’s Court, and Dr. Dunbar was 
there, also.” 
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“Oh! oh! oh! The stupid man told’ 
me Number Seven, and just see what has 
come of it. He ought to be discharged.” 

Miss Dean could not help laughing at 
her escapade, until, seeing how seriously 
Bell was taking it, she forbore making 
any more amusing remarks, and promised 
to use her endeavors to set the awkward 
matter right in Dr. Dunbar’s sight. 

“Well, how did the charity racquet 
work, Bell? Are your multitude of sins 
all covered now for the season?” asked 
Tom Kirk, as his sister darted out upon 
him from the library when he entered 
the hall that evening before dinner. 
“ Why, what’s the matter?” he continued, 
as she drew him into the room, closed the 
door, and drew the portiere. “ You're as 
pale as a ghost, and look as though you’d 
been through the wars. Had any disagree- 
able trouble with your poor ?” 

“Tom,” said she, solemnly, “I want 
you to bring Dr. Dunbar here to-night.” 

“Why, are you ill? Have you ex- 

osed yourself to some dreadful disease ? 

hat’s about all such mad women’s work 
amounts to;” and Tom looked as angry 
as he did alarmed. 

“No, I’m not sick, Tom—only of my- 
self. I’m thoroughly ashamed and mor- 
tified and disgusted and disgraced in my 
own eyes, if in no one’s else;” and she 
broke down with a passion of tears. 

After this deluge, which threatened to 
drown all comprehensive explanation, 
Tom finally found a bit of the dry land 
of information that put the whole matter 
on terra firma in his mind as to the day’s 
proceedings, and notwithstanding he 
laughed as well as scolded heartily, he 
promised to see the Doctor and make all 
necessary apologies and explanations on 
the morrow. 

“No, no, Tom, I couldn’t sleep if I 
didn’t see him to-night ; I have behaved 
so unladylike and hateful and awkward - 
toward the man;” and another inunda- 
tion threatening, Tom replied, quickly: 

“It must be professionally, then, that I 
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call him here to-night ; you certainly are 
far from well; I never saw you so ex- 
cited; I really believe you have caught 
some infectious fever.” 

“No, Tom, you don’t. understand at 
all; you see I refused an introduction 
last night ; I ask one to-night.” 

“Oh! you want me to go beg that man 
to come here for you to say that to, do 
you? Oh! no, Bell, I'll see him myself 
to-morrow, and will explain the affair of 
the coupé satisfactorily, and will, in addi- 
tion, say my sister would like very much 
to make her apologies as well; if he 
chooses to come here then, after your rude 
rebuff, it’s all right if you can make it 
so; if he refuses, it’s all right, too, and I 
can't say I’'d blame him, either; at any 
rate, that’s all there can or shall be done. 
There’s the dinner-bell; come, arrange 
your hair, and hurry into the dining- 
room; father is pacing the floor like a 
hungry lion.” 

In spite of all her entreaties, Mr. 
Thomas Kirk remained obdurate in his 
refusal to go after Dr. Dunbar that even- 
ing, and so, when he lighted his cigar 
after dinner and went down to his club, 
Bell retired to her room to erdeavor to 
sleep away the unpleasant memories of 

_ the day. 

In less than an hour after his depar- 
ture, however, Mr. Thomas Kirk had oc- 
casion to return home after some import- 
ant papers he had forgotten, and to his 
utter surprise he found Dr. Dunbar’s 
coupé at the door. He hastened inside 
to see his sister standing in the parlor 
door, the picture of dismay and distress, 
with the young Doctor towering above 
her, in a dignified, not to say angry, 
manner. 

“My summons was certainly to this 
house and—professionally,” he was say- 
ing, in very decided tones, consulting a 
Yhote in his hands from which he read. 
“The messenger boy brought me this: 
‘Come immediately, urgent case. Mr. 

Kirk, 19 Musgrave Square.’ This is the 
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number and name, is it not? Where is 
the patient ?” 

“ Let me see, Doctor,” said Tom, com- 
ing forward. “There is some mistake, cf 
course, as there is no one ill here; but 
stay, it is no doubt Mr. Kerr, over the 
way, you know, No. 29.” 


“Thank you. I see a blunder in the . 


message. I beg Miss Kirk’s pardon for 
troubling her with my presence.. Good- 
evening.” And the Doctor turned to go, 
when the pale, gray figure suddenly 
swayed and fell, a helpless little heap, 
before the two men. The day’s exertion 
and strain had been too much for her, 
and this last touch of all had broken her 
completely down. 

“It appears a professional call, after 
all, Doctor, if you will be so kind as to 
remain a few moments,” said Tom, pick- 
ing up the light burden and bearing it 
into the library, where he lay the insensible 
girl upon the lounge and rang for Norah. 

“She was out all day long in the rain, 
among the sick poor—on the visiting list 
of the Associated Charity, you know,” he 
explained, as the Doctor felt her pulse 
and gave Norah a few orders; “and 
besides, several little things occurred 
to-day to make her nervous and upset 
her generally. I believe she is a little in 
awe of your displeasure.” 

Here Bell recovered from her swoon, 
opened her eyes, and rose. The Doctor 
caught up his hat and was about to 
make his exit once more, when Tom, in 
answer to a peremptory telegraphic mes- 
sage from his sister, said— 

“Please let me introduce my sister to 
you before you leave, Dr. Dunbar, unpro- 
fessionally. She requested me very 
urgently to do so earlier this evening, in 
order that she might—” 

“Might make her sincere excuses and 
apologies, Dr. Dunbar, for all the mis- 
takes, intentional and accidental, of which 
she has been guilty, and is very sorry,” 
interrupted Bell, timidly putting out her 
hand. 
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The Doctor bowed and accepted the 
proffered hand politely. 
“T believe she committed highway rob- 


‘bery or larceny to-day, running off with 


your horses and coupé,” laughed Tom. 

“TI thought, seeing the driver, that it 
was Miss Dean’s carriage, Doctor.” 

“A very natural and unintentional 
mistake,” said the Doctor, emphasizing 
the last two words. 

“For which, I trust, with all others, I 
have your pardon,” answered Bell, so 
sweetly penitent that the Doctor felt that 
he did indeed forgive her everything. 

After a few momente’ further chat, 
he hurried off to the patient ovposite, 
whose urgent call had been so happily 
opportune: but before leaving, in order 
to show how little animosity he held 
toward Miss Kirk for her action of the 
previous evening, Dr. Dunbar asked, and 
was gladly granted, permission to call 
again soon, aud unprofessionally. 

He did so frequently after, and- not- 
withstanding her brother Tom persisted 
in declaring, from certain symptoms dis- 
played on her part, that Bell must have 
caught scarlet-fever or palpitation of the 
heart the day she visited the poor sick, 
she never looked better or appeared hap- 
pier in all her life. 

Miss Dean said, “It was because she 
was interested in the Associated Charity 
work, and had found somethiag to live 
for besides herself.” Bell smiled and 
blushed at this explanation, but nodded 
her head and said: “ Perhaps it was.” 

In spite of all Weather Bureau predic- 
tions to the contrary, the seventeenth of 
March of the following, year proved to 
be a fair, sunny day. Among a motley 
crowd gathered about the doors of St. 
Jude’s Church, as a merry bridal party 
came down the steps, a group of rough 
Irish men, women, and children were 
prominent, and from their lips a murmur 
of warm admiration, approval, and hearty 
blessings for the happy couple could be 
heard, and, once more seated in Dr. Dun- 
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bar’s coupé—but not alarmed nor alone— 

Bell drove away on her wedding journey 

on “St. Patrick’s Day in the morning.” 
AvuausTa DE Busna. 


A CRADLE SONG. 
I. THe Crave Rocks. 
HE cradle rocks 
To the slumber-tune, 
And the mother’s thoughts 
Are like bees in June— 
Like bees in June, 
As they hum in flocks, 
Are the mother’s thoughts; 
And the cradle rocks. 


She sings and dreams, 
And she dreams and sings, 

Till her dreams are birds, 
And her songs are wings! 
Her songs are wings, 

And the future seems 

Like a land of flowers, 

As she sings and dreams. 


II. Tae Luvasy. 
Sleep, my baby, sleep— 
Lullaby, lullaby! 
In thy nest of pillows sleep— 
Lullaby ! 
Like the birds’ down is thy cover; 
Peaceful dreams about thee hover, 
Angel pinions spread thee over— 
Baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby, sleep— 
Lullaby, lullaby! 
Close thine eyelids, love, and sleep— 
Lullaby ! 
Sleep is sweet and hath no sorrow ; 
Sleep is all a bright to-morrow! 
Thou mayest of the future borrow— 
Baby, sleep! 
Sleep, my baby, sleep— 
Lullaby, lullaby! 
In thy nest of birds’ down deep— 
Lullaby! 
Now thy cheek the pillow presses ; 
Damp with sleep are all thy tresses ; 
Cease, my song and my caresses— 
Baby sleeps! Jamrs BuckHAM. 
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\ E were telling Miss Love, the seam- 

stress, who has rooms for herself 
and her mother on our lower floor, that 
some of her notions ought to reach the 
public. And the girl actually blushed 
for fear her name would get into the 
papers. 

Her mother is an old lady, past seventy 
years, and the way Lottie Love does cud- 
dle and care for her is a sight good 
enough for the angels to look upon. 

Every bit of flannel that the dear 
mother wears is just as soft and sweet 
and woolly as the silky fleece of a lamb. 
Her clothes are made after the fashion 
that “mother is used to,” just modified 
enough so that Grandma Love is beauti- 
ful, lovely, and lovable in everything she 
wears and says and does. She never 
hears the flaunting, taunting words that 
some old mothers do: “Oh! you will look 
as if you came out the ark !” 

Grandma Love had always been trou- 
bled with cold feet until, two years ago, 
Lottie just thought out the best plan of 
all. She had tried warm irons, a jug of 
hot water, the wrapped-up grate of the cook 
stove, bricks, pillows, flannels, soapstone, a 
thick block of two-inch plank, well heated 
through, which was tolerably good, but 
this latter invention crowns all with suc- 
cess: Two or three hours before grand- 
ma’s early bedtime, Lottie takes an old, 
long sheet-iron bread-pan, and places on 
it two or three flat-irons that are not hot 
enough to burn. This she puts in the 
foot of the bed, between the blankets, 
with an old woolen shawl, and two or 
three soft, cushiony pillows made of 
chicken feathers placed over and about 
it. The last thing before the dear old 
lady gets into bed the pan is removed, 
and to hear her babyish gurgle of delight 
just at one bedtime is recompense 
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exough for all the evenings of one long, 
cold winter. Then Lottie tucks the 
covers in about her back, kisses her good- 
night, and the work of the day is rounded 
up with a deed that insures peace of mind 
and consciousness of duty graciously done. 

Old people often say when a like kind- 
ness is proffered: “Oh! don’t mind me, I 
am doing well enough; I don’t want to 
be a trouble.” We say when we contem- 
plate the brevity of life, and the comfort 
of the dear old fathers and mothers who 
are fast passing away, “ Do all you can 
for their happiness and comfort, and do 
it cheerfully, and may the Lord send 
kind hands to minister thus to you when 
the infirmities of old age settle down 
upon you.” 

Now, if the Professor would read that 
last paragraph, he would say right out 
plain, “So you would do good from sel- 
fish motives.” We do not regard it in 
that light; we do not mean, deal gently 
and affectionately with the aged, and then 
expect to be remunerated by the same 
kindly care in your own old age. But how 
often we have seen unhappy old people 
treated harshly, who said bravely, as 
though bound to bear it: “ We can see 
now how we should have dealt with our 
own infirm parents. One cannot under- 
stand all until they come to advanced 
years themselves, and the pitiable sensi- 
tiveness of helpless old age is upon them.” 

We once sat down beside a poor father 
whose son, the child of his old age, his 
baby, was in the penitentiary for perjury. 
We tried to comfort him without avail. 
We told him of cases where convicts in 
the prison became humble Christians ; of 
men who learned to read and write while 
there; and of boys who learned trades 
and became useful citizens. There was 
no comfort for him. He cried out: 
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“Oh! it is all right; it is just; it is 
only what I deserve; it ought to be well 
laid on; heaped up; piled full; I ought 
to be ground down like powder. When 
my old mother lived in yon cold, tumble- 
down cabin, in that back yard, I doled 
wood to her with a niggardly meanness, 
I never entered her door without scold- 
ing her. I liked to taunt her until I 
made her dim old black eyes gleam with 
anger. The softest and warmest and 
best and tenderest was never for mother. 
Her house was cold, and many a morning 
when I sent little Joe, my boy baby, over 
to see her I suspected he would bring 
back word that she lay dead. I bor- 
rowed her money and never paid back to 
her. When she complained of cold or 
lack of good food or loneliness, I taunted 
with the poor-house, where people lived 
well at the expense of the taxpayers, 
where the rooms were large and clean 
and warm, and where she would find 
plenty of good company. No, don’t tell 
me Joe may do better ; Joe’s all right ; he 
is the instrument, the scourge, by which 
my punishment is meted out. The good 
Lord knew no other way was possible in 
which He could so make my life a living 
death. It is all right—all right.” 

A relative of Lottie Love’s, a poor 
girl in her sixteenth year, works for her 
board with us and attends school. She 
is a sweet-tempered, low-voiced, pretty 
girl, and we all love her. Her name is 
Mildred Warner. She hopes to fit her- 
self for teaching. 

In December, when we were all looking 
over our wardrobes and fixing things for 


. Winter wear, Mildred said nothing, but 


her little, old wrap was such a mere ex- 
cuse, that more than once the rest of us 
whispered together, contriving how we 
could study up a neat wrap for her of 
one of the prevailing styles. As the 
doctors say sometimes, we must tell how 
we planned and how we succeeded for 
“the advancement of science.” 

. An old, faded blue beaver cloth coat of 


somebody’s, perhaps the man who lived 
here once, or the carpenter who built, 
left it, and it had hung in the attic closet 
ever since, until we took it to cover a 
barrel of sweet potatoes. We looked the 
garment over, shook it, called Miss Love 
out to the back porch, and we two investi- 
gated and found something worth having. 
We two planned. One suggested this, 
and the other that ; one suggestion brought 
out another, and the other woman matched 
it, and finally it was a made-up plan, and 
we both saw our way through. We told 
the other girls, and the arrangement was 
that Milly was to get a gift of a new 
wrap on Christmas morning. Milly was 
to be fitted occasionally with the other 
girls in a way to disarm suspicion. The 
old coat was ripped apart, shaken, brushed, 
every raveling picked out, every seam 
cleaned and brushed and smoothed, and 
hung out in the wind, and made as free 
from dust as possible. Then it was 
washed in hot soap-suds in the washing- 
machine, through and through four or 
five times, until not a hint of soil re- 
mained about it. A good, strong black 
dye was made in the large copper ket- 
tle out-doors, and, after the most ap- 
proved method known, the old coat was 
dyed a firm black. Frequent airings and 
liftings are what sets the color and pre- 
vents spots or blemishes. Then it was 
pinned, two or three pieces together, 
without wringing, and hung on a line to 
air well. When about half dry, it was 
washed in clean, hot suds, and returned 
to the line, and then, when half-dry again, 
it was pressed with hot irons, but laid 
between folds of black calico to prevent 
lint settling on it. This part of the work 
is important. It should be well and 
carefully done, and pressed until dry, 
and laid down smooth and straight with 
a weight on it. 

It was a satisfaction to all of us to have 
the old blue coat come out new and 
beautiful, and as black as though it had 
never been any other color. The style 
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in which it was made favored us. It was 
in five pieces; the back, the two frouts, 
and the two large dolman sleeves. It 
had been an excellent quality of beaver 
cloth, and it bore the ordeal without a 
flinch, and without going back on us. It 
did not crease at all, nor did it show any 
signs of ever having done service as a 
“hack coat,” or a convenient cover for a 
barrel of potatoes. 

The fashion of short wraps favored us, 
too. By a little strategy it was made 
over a pattern that Mildred liked, and 
was made to fit her beautifully. Where 
eight women co-operate, almost any ar- 
rangement can be successfully carried out. 

It quite took away the girl’s breath 
when she entered the sitting-room early 
on the morn of Christmas, and found the 
beautiful wrap on the same nail where 
hung her stocking. 

“What did it cost, and how is it 
made?” some girl inquires. 

Figure and see for yourself, dear, after 
we have told you about it. It is made 
longer in front than behind, one of the 
pretty modern visites in the dolman 
sieeves, a box plait turned the other way 
in the back, which makes it set well over 
the bustle. It is trimmed with astrakhan 
three or four inches wide ; small standing 
collar, likewise trimmed; little inside 
breast pocket, in which to carry pencil, 
paper, and contribution money. 

The astrakhan, fifty inches in width, 
cost three dollars and fifty cents a yard, 
and it required half a yard. Lottie Love, 
of course, charged nothing for her work. 
No piecing at all, only in front under the 
trimming. 

In putting on the astrakhan it inclined 
to draw and did not fit smoothly, but she 
remedied this by lining it with wigan 
and then putting it on. We have been 
very particular telling this, so that some 
other poor girl can be benefited and can 
have a new and serviceable and beautiful 
winter wrap on the same satisfactory 
terms. 
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We might as well tell the rest of it. 
It is so hard for some women to keep 
secrets, especially when other hearts can 
be made glad and grateful. 

Our minister’s wife was a poor girl 
once, who earned a livelihood teaching 
penmanship, and she is such a good friend 
of poor women that she is never half so 
happy as when she is putting them in a 
way to earn and save and to economize 
time and ways and means and scraps and 
old clothing. The last time we called on 
her she seemed unusually glad to see us. 
She made us very welcome, called us 
“Aunt Chatty,” read aloud a bit of 
poetry her husband had written her on 
their wedding anniversary, and finally 
she came to that pleasantest part of the 
call, which we want to tell to our girl 
readers of other days. She said: 

“O Auntie! I want to snow you some- 
thing! I’ve been thinking how you 
would appreciate me and my handiwork. 
I am never afraid to tell you anything.” 

She tripped across the room with her 
head up and her pretty brown eyes all 
a-sparkle and her arm piled up with some 
of her new clothes, which she spread out 
on the sofa. 

“Do see,” she said, with a twitter of 
delight ; “this is my new black dress not 
quite finished yet. How do you like it ?” 
and the soft folds fell rich and beautiful 
over the puffy cushions. 

We were pleased, and we told her so. 
She gave a cute little smirk, roguish 
enough to have been made by a coquette, 
and said : 

“ Well, this pretty dress is made out of 
a long shawl, a fine woolen plaid shaw], 
that was my poor mother’s long ago when 
she was a young woman. When she died 
all her clothing fell to me, as I was the 
only daughter. Yes, this was a green 
and blue shawl that I carefully dyed a 
good black and pressed it into folds as 
new as when she got it in old Philadel- 
phia long years enough before I was born. 
After I had dyed it I could not bear to 

















wear it, because everything of mother’s 
seemed so sacred.. But the church don’t 
pay down so very well, and I told Jesse 
I could do nicely for a new dress and let 
him have the money to buy the overcoat 
which he has needed for two winters. I 
finally studied up this way of having a 
cloth dress. You see it is ‘tailor-made,’ 
too. Mrs. Weller cut and fitted it, and I 
made it all, only the collar, buttonholes, 
and draping. She did that, and then she 
would take no pay for her work, because 
I baked and ironed for them when John 
lay sick so long ‘and they were tired out 
with watching. How good and kind peo- 
ple are here at Millwood!” 

When we started home the minister’s 
wife gave us some things for Mildred, an 
old portfolio that had been hers when she 
was a schoolgirl—well kept it had been, 
and quite as good as new. It was sup- 
plied with stationery and all those things 
that a student finds useful. She also sent 
her a handsome plume, flat—one that she 
had made and worn for years, and it was 
just as pretty as ever. It was made of 
the beautiful, glinting green tips of rare 
cock’s feathers which had been clipped 
off with care. 

The plume was made by sewing the 
tips, one at a time, on to a piece of cap- 
wire such as one can find at fancy stores 
an milliner shops. She told us how she 
did it ; placed one tip aslant to the right, 
and secured it with a firm stitch with fine 
needle and silk thread; another to the 
left, aslant, and fastened it, then one in 
the middle. The next three will hide 
the stitches of the first, and so,on down 
the cap-wire, beginning at the upper end 
cr the end from you. It was very pretty. 
She had another of buff-brown tips—lit- 
tle, tilting, tossy tips that are in constant, 
tremulous motion, and very beautiful and 
rare. This she wears on a light-colored 
felt hat, trimmed with golden-brown bro- 
cade ribbon. 

She has no children, but her heart is 
full of real, warm mother-love for all the 
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babies in town. She had just made a - 
crib comfort for a precious little two- 
years-old, who is: named for her. It is 
made of two old-fashioned nubias, one 
white and the other pale-blue. 

You know when a nubia is spread out 
its full size, with the ends unfastened, it 
is quite over a yard square. Now, no one 
else in Millwood would ever have thought 
of using up old nubias, unless it was to 
work them into rugs after giving them a 
pretty tint of pink, violet, or nasturtium 
yellow, but this woman, whose life had 
been hedged in with possibilities and pov- 
erty, could almost make a bank of flow- 
ers out o: a bare, rocky stone-wall, so- 
clear were her perceptions of the useful 
and the beautiful. 

The nubia was lightly tacked into a 
frame, a puff of snow-white batting laid 
on, and then another nubia over that, 
just as one would put a quilt into a frame. 
It was caught here and there in regular 
spaces—say four inches apart—with one 
short stitch, and this caught and held a 
tiny bow of new narrow ribbon. 

The crib comfort which she showed us 
was white on one side and dainty blue on 
the other. The ribbon on the white side 
was pale-blue and on the blue side was 
white, and the dear little bit of baby fur- 
niture was in most exquisite taste. It 
was meant for a lovely babe with blue 
eyes and pale, yellow hair, and dimpled 
cheeks and chin and elbows and hands. 

Its mother is a frail woman, and we 
often say if she dies we know the minis- 


‘ter’s wife will be mother and godmother 


both. 

We talked about rugs while we tarried. 
The longer we live the more we grow to 
dislike carpets, especially in the winter 
time, when our houses are not open to 
ventilation, as in the warm weather. The 
dust that will rise from a carpet in actual 
use, even with care, is not good for one’s 
lungs. Weuse the carpet sweeper all we 
can, but it does not cleanse as thoroughly 
as a damp broom. We like rugs—real 
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good, substantial rugs, made for service 
more than for show, and we have been 
planning how we could’ make some with- 
out much trouble or loss of time. We 
asked our minister's wife what she thought 
of our last invention, this: that we take 
these old woolen hose, of which there is a 
basket full, cut them round and round 
into nice filling as we could, and have 
them woven on the last end of a web of 
rag carpet. The carpet would be some- 
body’s web where the warp was put in 
thin, not meant to be striped only in the 
filling. Then our filling would fill up 
and beat up and be thick and soft and 
pretty, and would make good, sensible 
rugs—say one yard and a quarter in 
width and two yards long. About half 
the hose are white wool, and the other 
half beautiful red, shading from a deep 
scarlet down to a plain, solid madder red 
and terra-cotta. We would dye the 
white hose other shades of red and have 
the colors woven in graduated shades. 
We told her that in fancy we could see 
the gay rugs lying on our floors, glowing 


in the light of chandelier and anthracite 
and making our clean, fresh rooms all 
the brighter and prettier for the dusty 
carpets which we had put aside. 

The girls had requested us to stop at 
the drug-store and get some cold cream. 
When we looked at our memoranda and 
said we had some errands to do for the 
family, and must not forget the cold 
cream, the little woman hurried and 
brought out some that she had made for 
their own use. She sent some to the 
girls with her recipe, so that they could 
make their own and always find it pure 
and good. 

She makes it of four ounces of almond 
oil, two ounces of mutton suet, half an 
ounce of spermaceti, melted together, 
strained, and added to it a few drops of 
one’s favorite kind of perfume. It must 
be stirred until it is cold. This makes it 
finer and better. 

Those girls! such a scampering as there 
was when we came in! We have half a 
mind to tell what they were doing, the 
darlings ! ‘Cuatty Brooks. 





WINTER THOUGHTS. 


‘WALKING VILLAGEWARD AT EVENING. 





| OUD, blust’ring winds across the pas- 
4 tures sweep, } 

The meadows all are silent under snow; 
The voiceless streams no longer, in their 


flow, 

Break from the bondage of their icy 
sleep. 

Far from the drifting woodlands, shad- 
owed deep, 

Smooth and untarnished, on the vale 
below, 


Mid-winter’s beauty lies—the glist’ning 
snow, 


And all things seem their Sabbath peace 


to keep. 
How white it is, and beautiful—this 
earth ! 


Yon far-off village seems enchanted quite, 
Silent between the chill earth and the 
stars. 
And yet, O vale! how much of pain hath 
birth 
Within thy seeming quiet this fair night— 
How much of tumult thy calm beauty 
mars! 
Grace ADELE PIERCE. 


























MOTHERS. 


A PROTEST AGAINST INDEFINITE 
STROLLS FOR BABIES. 


I BEG leave to enter my protest against 

the prevalent city custom of allowing 
nurses to take babies out for a stroll, in- 
definite both as to time and space, the 
mother, meanwhile, having no means of 
knowing certainly where her baby is, and 
if she grows anxious on this point she 
will just have to possess her soul in as 
much patience ag she can and endure her 
uneasiness till the nurse sees fit to return, 
for if she is living in a large city she 
might almost as well look for a needle in 
a haystack as seek to follow on the trail 
of the nurse and baby. 

It astonishes me to see women who 
would not permit a servant to dust their 
Dresden china vases or wash their cut- 
glass bowls yo | trusting their most 
valuable and tender possession in the 
hands of a hireling, devine the latter 
to ramble, they know not where, through 
the mazes of a great city with their 
babe. 

A few years ago a lady of my acquaint- 
ance, spending the winter in a certain 
city, told me tnat so pein 4 instances came 
to light there of the neglect and cruelty 
of nurses, that many mothers adopted the 
plan of accompanying the latter when 
they took the babies.an airing. You may 
plead that this would probably interfere 
with a woman’s social and domestic du- 
ties, but, in my opinion, she had better 
subordinate these to the still greater duty 
of caring for the safety and welfare of 
her baby, and accompany it on its excur- 
sions, unless she has ample ,reasons for 
being satisfied both as to the kindness 
and carefulness of the nurse, and even in 
this case she should not give her too much 
latitude, but should be unflinchingly firm 
with her in regard to the direction and 
limits of the walk and the length of time 
to be expended on it. It seems to me 
that an hour at a time is a sufficiently 
long period for a young baby to be kept 
out. If you have a sister or any other 
near relative or intimate friend living in 


the city with you, it is a good plan to 
make her house the resort of the nurse 
on her daily excursions, you having a 
previous understanding with your friend 
or relative to start her back in due time. 

You may say that it will wound the 
nurse’s feelings and make her indignant 
to be thus trammeled, but if it does this 
will be a light evil compared with those 
which might accrue to your child from 
your granting the nurse too much lati- 
tude, and if you are kind, just, and con- 
siderate to her she will not (if she is the 
right kind of woman) dislike you and 
quit your service on account of your ex- 
ercising a vigilant watch over your child. 
You may say I am taking an over- 
strained and unjust view, arguing as if 
all nurses were eye servants, faithless and 
unkind when out of sight. I am, how- 
ever, far from intending to take this ex- 
treme position. I know that there are 
some kind and faithful nurses, some who 
seem to have a strong maternal instinct, 
but even if we are fortunate enough to 
secure one of this type, “eternal vigi- 
lance” should be the mother’s watchword, 
for even affectionately disposed nurses 
may be guilty of careiessness and thought- 
lessness. I would fain hope and believe 
that the unkind and unfaithful are 
in the minority, but if there is only one 
such in a thousand, mothers should be on 
their guard. 

A lady living opposite to a public 
square in the city o told me that 
she could glance out of her window and 
see an array of nurses and young chil- 
dren congregated in the square, and she 
there witnessed so many instances of neg- 
lect and cruelty, so many ebullitions of 
impatience and ill-temper, wreaked on 
the helpless little ones, that it decided 
her against ever allowing a young child 
of her own to be carried on a similar ex- 
cursion. Think how utterly helpless and 
defenseless our poor little babies are in 
such a case! They cannot even babble 
out a recital of their woes to their 
mothers on their return home, though I 
knew an instance of a very precocious 
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little girl of fifteen months old whom the 
nurse had supposed she could maltreat 
with impunity whenever she felt ill-tem- 
pered, but who one day astonished every 
one and completely discomfited the nurse 
by telling ee mother, “She sapped 
[slapped] me; she tadled [called] me 
hussy.” 

How frequently do we see on the streets 
of our great cities piteous little white 
faces, on misshapen, hump-backed little 
forms, a sight pathetic enough to make 
the angels weep—a calamity that ciings 
for life to the poor little victim and 
darkens its whole life. This affliction is 
often mysterious, baffling to parents and 
physicians, but if the truth were revealed 
it would be found in many instances that 
the injury was referable to careless hand- 
ling of the tender little limbs or rough 
jelting over the sidewalks regardless of 
obstacles in the way. O mothers! let 
not the requirements of fashion nor the 
exactions of society push off from you 
the charge and supervision of your ten- 
der little darlings, on whose dainty little 
forms an act of carelessness may fasten a 
life-long deformity. 

A few years ago the papers told of a 
tragic and shocking occurrence, of which 
an infant was the victim. The nurse, 
stopping on a sloping street to talk with 
another nurse, loosened her grasp from 
the baby carriage, which, without her 
noticing it, slid down the slope till it 
landed on the crossing below just asa 
carriage, drawn by very spirited horses, 
came dashing along—but the rest is too 
heartrending to tell. Suffice it to say, that 
the baby who had started out blithe and 
smiling was carried home lifeless. 

I have often thought that in some 
respects women of the middle and lower 
classes have the advantage of their 
wealthier sisters, especially in this, that 
their babies are immediately in their 
own keeping and under their own eyes, 
whereas custom requires a wealthy and 
fashionable woman to forego, in a con- 
siderable measure, the personal charge of 
her baby. The woman in straightened 
or even in moderate circumstances has a 
world of pure, innocent happiness and 
satisfaction in tending her babe—bathing 
the little dimpled limbs with her own lov- 
ing hands, administering its nourishment, 
and attending to all its wants with a care 





and tenderness which no money could 
purchase. ‘True, the charge brings 
fatigue; but a woman living a simple 
and active life is stronger and better able 
to undergo fatigue than a woman inured 
to ease and luxury; and besides, God his 
put in the heart of the true mother such a 
wonderful love for her baby, that it either 
buoys her up above fatigue, or enabls 
her to accept it uncomplainingly. 

In the more complex mode of life pur- 
sued by the wealthy, it would be scarecly 
practicable for the mother to take such 
entire charge of her baby; but though 
she need not, like her poorer sister, use 
her own hands in its service, she should 
at least use her own eyes, her thought, 
her judgment, closely supervising every 
arrangement for the care of her child, 
and delegating no undue authority to 
any one else. How much nearer and 
dearer is the babe God has given her, 
“ bone of her bone, and flesk of her flesh,” 
than any circle of acquaintance in the 
outside world! Let her devote herself 
during its infancy to the task of watch- 
ing over and providing for its bodily 
safety and welfare, thereby securing the 
proper basis for future mental and moral 
development and health. 

Mary W. Earty. 


A PICTURED FACE. 


HE sat quite alone in the gloaming, 
h A figure of delicate grace, 
Her eyes gazed with sorrowful yearning, 
On the charms of a sweet, pictured face. 


Like a veil, the swift-falling twilight 
Fell downward between earth and sky, 

The eyes of God’s beautiful angels 
Peeped lovingly forth from on high, 


As though they would bring her a mes- 
sage 
From that heart of infinite love, 
Who aye and forever is watching 
His sorrowing children above. 


“O darling!” she cried, in her anguish, 
“If you could return once again— 

I never would fret at, or scold you, 
Or cause you a moment of pain. 


“ T would never complain of the uproar ; 
I’m dying of silence and grief ; 
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Ah! Willie, my precious, the romping 
Would be such a blessed relief. 


And then,” with her head drooping 
lower, ; 
“T refused your last good-night kiss— 
Because you’d been naughty, but, dar- 
ling, 
How could I have dreamed, pray, of 
this?” 


The night shadows deepen about her, 
Sweet angels in pity draw nigh, 
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Ah! none, save the all-loving Father 
Can balm for such sorrow supply. 


Be patient, ye mothers, while children 
Are gathering now at your feet. 

For who knoweth when the Death angel 
May call them, his coming to meet, 


And you sit bereft in the gloaming, 
With tear-blinded vision to trace, 
Through memories poignant with anguish 
The charms of a sweet, pictured face? 
RutH ARGYLE. 
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A LEGEND OF THE FLAX-FLOWER. 


UT in the warm yellow sunshine 
( stretched a broad field of flax, all in 
bloom; and so blue were its myriads of 
tiny blossoms that they almost shamed 
the blue sky arched above them. Day 
after day they lifted their fair faces to 
the kisses of the rain and the sun, and 
laughed and nodded to the wind, and 
were as merry and happy as any flower 
that grew on royal terraces, until one 
day a great perfumed rose leaned over 
the stone wall that lay between the flax- 
field and the castle garden, and from that 
hour peace fled from the heart of every 
little blue blossom in that part of the 
field, except the little bunch that had its 
roots under a great piece of jagged rock, 
and having always had to struggle and 
crowd for its bare existence, was now so 
happy in having reached sunshine and 
bloom that it had no room for envy in its 
heart. 

But where the rose looked over the 
wall all was clamor and discontent. 

“Oh! what a lovely velvet robe!” cried 
one. “I feel as if I never wanted my 
ugly blue homespun to be seen again!” 
and she drew herself down and tried to 
hide under -the leaves. 

“And such a gorgeous color!” cried an- 
other. “It is more beautiful than the 
king’s royal purple.” 

“Tt is lovely,” said the little flower 
under the stone, lifting her cloudless eyes 





and smiling at the rose; “but blue is a 
pretty color, too!” 

“Blue!” responded the other, scorn- 
fully. “Perhaps blue may do for common 
folks, but as for me, I shall never, never 
be happy unless I can have a crimson- 
velvet robe like that!” 

She had hardly uttered these words 
when, as if in answer to her longing, a 
soft, perfumed petal from the rose flut- 
tered slowly down and rested upon her 
shoulders. Having thus been given the 
gift she craved, she at once drew herself 
up against the wall, and from that mo- 
ment refused to recognize any of her 
former friends and companions. 

And some sighed with envy, and some 
bowed their heads and wept in despair, 
that they could have neither the rose’s 
lovely perfume, nor her beautiful gar- 
ments, nor her high place in the castle 
garden; but all joined in declaring that 
they would rather die than stay there ia 
that low, dirty field another day! 

Then the little tuft of blossoms beside 
the rock spoke again in her soft, cherry 
voice: “ Little sisters, why be so miser- 
able? The good Lord made us all, the 
humble flax-flower as well as the splendid 
rose, and put us all in our places. Some 
are born to greatness and beauty, and 
some to be only humble and useful. But 
we are all meant to do our best in our 
own place, and we need not be troubled 
about the rest!” 


Then the wind, who was very wise— 
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going at his own wild will wherever he 
would, from cottage to palace, from field 
to garden, learning a thousand things 
that the blossoms never dream of—ap- 
plauded so heartily as he rocked in the 
rose-tree above, that all the rose’s sweet 
petals flew off in a rosy storm into the 
green sward of the se garden, and its 
brief reign of beauty was over. 

Not so with the broad field of blossoms 
below. Days went on until the mission 
of seed and bloom and rain and sun was 
ended, and the harvesters came and 
gathered the finished growth for the next 
step toward the end for which it was 
created. Unlike the rose, its end was not 
to be a brief flutter of beauty sighing it- 
self out on a sob of wind, but to serve the 
uses of man in many forms, reaching in 
hidden ways unto the infinite from which 
it sprung. 

But little enough knew these fruits and 
factors of a beneficent wisdom to what 
they were destined. In amazement and 
dismay they found themselves passing 
through the intricate processes necessary 
to their new uses. Gathered into great 
bundles, torn from their old homes, 
beaten by savage instruments, shredded 
by cruel knives, until, at last, in fine, 
white fibres, they began to gather their 
confused senses together, and see, though 
dimly, that all the pain and confusion 
through which they had passed was but 
to cleanse and clear away that which was 
useless and unsightly, leaving only the 
shining silvery strands, to be woven into 
webs of usefulness and beauty. 

“TI told you all would be well with us 
if we only did our best in our own places,” 
said again the little flaxen tuft that had 
once pressed up from its damp bed under 
the stone toward the waiting sunshine 
above, and through all the trials and 
changes of its career had kept its humble, 
contented spirit. “The rose that we all 
admired has vanished, and is no more, 
but we have changed our simple blue 
gowns for these shining robes, as fine as 
princes wear.” 

And somehow this little tuft came out 
finer, whiter, and more shining than her 
fellows, and was gathered out with others 
like her, and bleached and spun until it 
was as fine and airy as the gossamer webs 
that the spiders hang out in dewy morn- 
ings to gather sunshine on. 
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And then these dainty threads went 
through skillful fingers with most won- 
derful manipulations, until at last the 
work was done; and woven into lace so 
delicate and fine that it looked like a fairy 
fabric, the simple flax-flower lay at last 
over the fluttering heart of the young 
queen, decking her bridal robes on her 
marriage day. SeDDIE P. Smiru. 


“WHEN MAMMA WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


NE day Lottie’s cousins were eagerly 
talking of the time when they would 
rather have lived. Arthur wanted to be 
a soldier of adventure and fortune, in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess ;’ Nelson 
thought the wars of Napoleon glorious ; 
Alice liked the reign of Queen Anne, but 
when the question came to liitle Lottie, 
she answered decidedly—without any 
respect to history at all—* I would rather 
have lived when mamma was a little 
girl!” 

A burst of laughter followed this, and 
Lottie shyly hid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder, but no amount of reason could 
move her, and she still ariswered to every 
argument: 

“T like the time when mamma was a 
little girl best.” 

When mamma was a little girl was the 
time of all the most wonderful and de- 
lightful happenings in all that lovely 
region of twilight and bed-time stories, 
the dearest to the child’s heart in all the 
fair child-kingdom. 

There were two stories to which Lottie 
listened with pleasure, blended with ter- 
ror—a kind of far-off terror, that made 
the glowing fire-light, and the little noise 
of the dropping coal, and the sheltered 
look of the heavily curtained and car- 
peted bed-chamber twice as comfortable 
and beautiful to her. I shall tell them 
to my readers, that they too may under- 
stand how very different it was when the 
fathers and mothers were little boys and 
girls long ago. 

Lottie’s mother had finished the “little 
story” about the doll’s tea-party under 
the blossoms of the old apple-tree in the 
corner of the orchard at «Walley Farm,” 
and the sudden shower that took the 
olor out of the new pink gown, which 
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“ Florimonda,” the biggest doll of all, 
was wearing for the first time, but Lot- 
tie’s eyes were still wide open and wide 
awake. 

Another story? Oh! yes, and if one 
more story would not put her to sleep, 
she was quite, quite sure that two stories 
would. 

“Yes, mamma, I will go-to sleep—in- 
deed, I will—if you will only tell me 
about Aunt Paulina and her unexpected 
visitor—and, O mamma! about grand- 
papa and the panther that rode behind 
him on horseback !” 

“Two stories, my little girl ?—and 
both such exciting ones? I am afraid 
you will not get to slumber-land at all 
to-night.” 

“ But, mamma, to-morrow is my birth- 
day ” (or if it were not this excuse, she 
was sure to have another on hand quite 
as good), “and this is my birthday eve. 
Don’t you think I might really have two 
more?” in a very coaxing little voice. 

So mamma told the stories: 

“When I was a little girl ” (this was 
the way that all the stories began, and 
Lottie would have missed half their 
flavor without it. It would have been 
like plum pudding without the plums)— 
“ When I was a little girl, your grand- 
father used to tell me about a visit he 
once paid to a poor neighbor of his who 
was ill. He heard that James Dixon— 
this was the name of his neighbor—was 
ill on a winter afternoon, and his cabin 
was at least twelve or fifteen miles dis- 
tant. But James Dixon had often 
worked in his employment, and my 
grandfather was a daring and a rapid 
rider, so he ordere:l his horse and set off. 
He carried behind his saddle, strapped to 
it securely, a package with some tea and 
sugar, and some of grandmamma’s nice 
white loaves of bread, and other delicacies 
which a poor man would not be able to 
procure in the rough, hard fare of those 
early days. 

“For besides being very poor, James 
Dixon’s little cabin was built far away 
from any neighbors, with a wide tract of 
lonesome and karren country, called ‘the 
Wilderness,’ stretching between himself 
and the nearest hamlet. 

“ He found the family as he expected, 
in a good deal of trouble, for they relied 
for support on Dixon’s labor, but they 
VOL. LY.—22. 
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were much cheered up by grandpapa’s 
encouragement and sympathy, and by 
the substantial help he gave them. 

“They did not want him to leave 
without some sign of their gratitude, and 
it happened they had just killed a pig, 
and had a piece of the fresh pork put up 
and strapped behind the saddle. 

“ Of course, grandpapa took the homely 
present, for it would have hurt their feel- 
ings to refuse it, and rode off with cheery 
good-byes and thanks. 

“Tt was soon dark after the short win- 
ter twilight closed—the darker because 
‘the Wilderness,’ which stretched from 
the foot of the mountains to the river, 
was mainly occupied by woods. The 
trees were not tall, vigorous forest trees, 
but the soil was so barren that they were 
chiefly low and scrubby trees, and their 
branches spread out over the road, often 
coming into rude collision with the head 
of a benighted rider. 

“Tt was a lonesome road, but grand- 
papa knew it well, and so did his horse, 
who went on at a brisk pace through the 
shadows, hardly lighted at all by the few 
stars that shone here and there between 
the flying clouds. 

“Suddenly, ‘ Mohawk ’—that was the 
name of grandpapa’s horse, a powerful 
black creature—threw up his te his 
ears erect, and trembled all over. ‘Then 
grandpapa heard a long, low, wailing cry, 
as if from some little child, lost and wan- 
dering in the woods. . He knew well what 
it was—every backwoodsman knew that 
cry well. 

“Mohawk was off at a bound, but they 
heard the cry again, and it was nearer. 
Grandpapa remembered the fresh meat 
tied behind his saddle, and knew that 
the smell of it had attracted the panther, 
and that he was following it. But the 
bundle was securely fastened, and he did 
not dare to take the time to unfasten it. 
The trouble was, however, that the road 
was very winding, and now they would 
hear the panther, it seemed, on one side, 
and then on the other, and Mohawk was 
confused, and backed and bounded from 
side to side of the road, and the panther 
was coming straight on. 

“ Presently there was a dark object seen 
stealthily creeping along—a leap through 
the air, and the panther had sprung on 
the back of the horse and was tearing 
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the piece of fresh meat with his sharp 
claws. His hind claws, too, were tearing 
the horse’s back as he held on, but Mo- 
hawk, wild with rage and snorting with 
terror, reared and plunged so furiously 
that he at last. dashed the panther from 
his back and rushed madly along the 
road. For miles it was all grandpapa 
could do to guide him in the road and 
keep him from plunging into the woods, 
where they might have been lost until 
daybreak, but they reached home safely, 
and Mohawk carried the marks of the 
panther’s claws for many a long day.” 

Lottie drew a long breath. 

“Now, mamma, tell me about Aunt 
‘Paulina. You know you were there, 
your very own self, mamma.” 

“But mamma was only a baby girl, 
asleep in the cradle, so she will have to 
tell this, too, as ’twas told to her. 

“ This was on a summer night. It was 
very warm, and no air was stirring, so, as 
they often did in that quiet country place, 
they had left all the doors and windows 
wide open to catch every wandering 
breeze. 

“ Miss Mildred and Miss Anne—Aunt 
Paulina’s two step-daughters—slept in a 
room across the wide hall. My uncle 
was not at home that night, nor were my 
mother and father, and Aunt Paulina 
had made my nurse bring me in her 
room with Elizabeth, a niece of sixteen, 
and herself. 

“ About eleven o’clock Aunt Paulina 
was awakened by hearing some curious 
noises out-of-doors. There was a heavy, 
shuffling tread and a grunt and a sound 
like the clanking of a chain. She lis- 
tened keenly for a moment or two, and 
became convinced that the person or 
creature was coming in the direction of 
the hall-door. All the doors were open. 
She thought of the two young girls, 
probably asleep and without any thought 
of danger. She- called to my nurse 
quickly, ‘ Nancy!’ in a distinct whisper, 
which aroused her as no louder cal would 
have done, so keen was its intonation of 
mystery and warning. Nancy sprang up 
at once. 

“‘T hear a curious noise out-of-doors. 
Run to the young ladies’ room and tell 
them to lock their door and not to open 
it until I tell them myself.’ 

“*Yes’m; done hear mighty strange 
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sounds myself, murmured Nancy as she 
went out. 

“ By this time Elizabeth was awake 
and quite beside herself with fright. 
Aunt Paulina had locked her own door 
as soon as Nancy had gone out, thinking 
she would stay with the young ladies. 
But Nancy, having a blind and supersti- 
tious faith in the power of ‘ ole missis’ to 
protect her in any peril, was not willing 
to be separated from her, and in a few 
minutes she was heard hurrying with her 
bare feet along the hall, and at the same 
time the shuffling of, great, heavy feet 
and the clanking of chains was heard on 
the hall-steps. A loud shriek rang out 
from the terrified girl and she fell against 
the door. 

“*QOh! don’t open the door, don’t open 
the door!’ cried Elizabeth, clinging to 
Aunt Paulina with both arms; ‘ we will 
both be murdered.’ 

“* Not open the door!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Paulina, in an indignant tone, ‘and 
Nancy is outside?’ and in spite of Eliza- 
beth’s tears and protestations that ail 
would be killed Pa unlocked the door 
and dragged Nancy in, helf fainting with 
terror at the sight of the dark, shaggy 
form advancing upon her. 

“ Aunt Paulina’s keen eyes had, in the 
brief instant when she had opened the 
door, seen the invader. 

“*Tt’s Captain Purvis’s bear,’ she said, 
shortly. 

“Tt was a decided relief to know the 
actual truth of this midnight alarm, but 
the situation was not altogether comfort- 
able, for the bear had been recently cap- 
tured by this veteran sportsman, and was 
by no means wholly tamed. Sq long as 
the doors were securely locked, however, 
no harm could come to the inmates. 

“ Aunt Paulina at early dawn was at 
the window to warn Jim, her negro 
waiter, of their uninvited guest, and ad- 
vise him to get two or three of the men to 
secure the bear and take it back to Cap- 
tain Purvis, with the request that in fu- 
ture he would keep a better guard over 
his savage pet. He must have done so, 
for I never heard of another visit to 
Aunt Paulina.” 

Lottie’s eyes closed in a most duti- 
ful manner as mamma finished the last 
sentence. 

“TI am going to sleep, mamma, now, 

















and it was very good in you to tell me 
two stories. ‘hey put me to sleep so 
much better than one.” 
Suddenly she opened them wide. 
“Mamma, if 1 had lived when you 
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were a little girl, I couldn’t have had 
you for my.mamma. I like it best just 
as it is.” 

And it was a very sensible conclusion. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 32. 


HE winter weeks roll by, finding us 

busier than ever before, if possible. 
Marian and I have begun to look upon 
this wonderful Eureka almost as our 
adopted home. Together we have watched 
the spring merge into summer, enjoyed 
its glad, bright beauty and its rest and 
freedom from care; then the summer 
ripening into autumn, bringing us glori- 
ous pictures of brilliant color and cool, 
bracing airs to refresh and invigorate. 
Then with sadder feelings we watched 
the leaves fade and fall, the earth grow 
brown and bare, and turned at last from 
the bleak outer air and scenes to be shut 
up with our work in-doors. 

We have made friends whose com- 
panionship we value and would be loth 
to give up, and who urge us to remain 
both for own good and theirs. 

Eureka is not an attractive place in 
winter time, when robbed of all the luxu- 
riant verdure which gave such a charm. 
Yet there is grandeur in the great, gray 
rocks and cliffs, the mountain slopes ris- 
ing on every side, and the tall, dark pines 
that crown their summits. And to those 
who have always lived in a flat prairie 
country there must be much of pictur- 
esque interest in its surroundings, even 
now. 

Riding parties, cave excursions, and 
trips to “ Roaring River” and “the Nar- 
rows” are things of the past, no more to 
be indulged in until spring shall return. 
People do not go sauntering around, lin- 
gering at the springs and sitting on the 
rocks, as in summer-time, but walk in a 
brisk, business-like manner and hurry in 
out of the keen air. True, there are oc- 
casionally mild, sunny days, which all 
Arkansas winters bring, when pedestri- 
anizing is a pleasure, but these are more 





the exceptions than the rule. People 
from the far North, however, do not mind 
it like we more Southern ones, and go 
scudding about through the snow as if it 
were fun. The snow makes grand pic- 
tures on these mountain-sides, but I am 
content to watch it all from the sunny, 
eastern window, safely housed from the 
cold, which I dare not venture into. The 
never-ceasing wonder of my days is that 
any one can walk down these slopes when 
snow or ice are on them without falling 
at every attempt. Yet men, women, and 
children carry buckets of water up and 
down them continually, and no one gets 
their neck broken that we hear of. 

The season is not without its pleasures 
either. Theatre and opera troupes from 
abroad visit us occasionally, and home 
talent gives some very creditable enter- 
tainments for benevolent purposes. There 
is abundant employment for relief socie- 
ties; so many of the very poor have 
flocked here for the benefit of the waters 
or in the hope of making a living, and 
been unable to support themselves, and a 
band of warm-hearted women are doing 
noble work among them. 

Before Christmas the little folks sang 
a beautiful operetta for the benefit of this 
aid society. Marian, with her talent for 
draping and arranging, gave them some 
valuable assistance and saw the perform- 
ance, but bad weather prevented my 
being out, even to see any of the dressing 
or rehearsing, which occupied several of 
the older folks during much of the previ- 
ous week in helping them. 

My own little folk, who come to me for 
teaching, have absorbed the most of my 
time and thoughts during the last two 
months. Though sometimes it is weary 
wear on both nerve and body, yet there 
is entertainment also. One bright, hand- 
some boy of seven, with a generous heart 
and ever-questioning mind and knowl- 
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edge which is astonishing in one of his 
years, interests me greatly, though his 
willful ways often give me trouble, and 
the most firm and careful training is nec- 
essary. A sweet little girl, near the same 
age, is my especial pet; so gentle and 
loving in disposition, so bright and win- 
some, she has won my heart so completely 
that it is difficult to avoid showing my 
warmer feeling for her before the others. 
But she stays with me so much out of 
school hours that I can make her my lit- 
tle companion then and show all the 
fondness I wish to. Her loving thought- 
fulness for her teacher’s comfort and 
pleasure are noticed at home by both 
parents and commented on with amuse- 
ment. 

The same bright, curly head and brown 
eyes that were mine, when a child, give 
rise to the remark from some that she 
ought to belong to me, and sometimes I 
find myself almost wishing she did. I 
would like to have the training of her 
mind, and see it unfold, and the child 
sweetness develop into womanly graces. 

One of the suaee surprises which 
came to me in the early winter was the 
meeting with a lady who searched me out 
upon reading in her Home MaGazine 
that “ Lichen” was in Eureka, and said 
she had known me a long while through 
its pages. 

She came first one cold, dismal after- 
noon, bringing her bright presence and 
warm greeting into my quiet room, where 
I was suffering, and feeling lonely just at 
the time, far away from home, and all 
who were dearest, and it was like a ray 
of sunshine. And her friendly words, 
and hearty commendation regarding my 
work of the last few years, were a solace 
and encouragement. 

She is a warm-hearted Kentuckian, so 
we could clasp hands in sympathy over 
our love for the dear old State, which 
was my foster-mother, and I anticipate 
many a delightful hour with her during 
her stay, which I hope will be a long 
one. 

Thus the days have sped away—some 
on golden wings, some on leaden—into 
the very verge of another year, full of 
dim possibilities and unknown work and 
change. As the old one dies, why re- 
count its trials, or tell its griefs and losses 
to others? They are for our own hearts 
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alone, or for those who help us bear our 
burdens in the sympathy of friendship. 
To the world we should turn only the 
bright side, when possible. 

Lizzie and Jessie will come to me soon, 
for my. great comfort, and to lose, if may 
be, some sense of loneliness and loss in 
the change and stir of this strange place, 
and build up failing strength for the new 
life which we will begin together here. 

How strange it seems that our lives 
change and turn so suddenly in such un- 
thought-of ways. Who would have 
dreamed when it secmed so short a time 
since, almost an impossibility for me to 
reach this blessed haven, even for a month 
or two, that now I should be living here 
for a year, or more, perhaps, and that 
those nearest and dearest ones left would 
join me. 

And just as unlooked-for things may 
occur in the near future, which looks so 
unfathomable. 

I turn from the window, from watch- 
ing the peaceful stars keeping their 
nightly — over the quiet world, to my 
quiet, lonely room, where no face or voice 
respond to mine, and I place my hand in 
that of the dear Father of all, remember- 
ing, for comfort and companionship, that 
“He leadeth me,” and I may thus walk 
trustingly on, secure that wherever lies 
the path, it will be safe leading. 

LIcHEN. 


A LETTER TO THE BOYS. 


My Dear Lirtie Laps:—I am com- 
ing straight over to your niche in the 
Home Circle to-night. Oh! I have 
watched you for many months, when you 
have tip-toed sofily in, so quietly that 
even delicate little Lichen was not dis- 
turbed, as she reclined on her couch by 
the fireside, with your mothers and sisters 
gathered about her. I have seen, too, 
how you have enjoyed some of Pipsey’s 
funny stories, and although much of the 
instructive conversation has seemed to be 
monopolized by your elders, yet you have 
been attentive listeners, as well-behaved 
boys in the Home Circle should be. Now 
I have been just aching to come over and 
chat with you, to compare marbles, to 
discuss the relative merits of commons 
and agates, to hear which side won the 

















base-ball match behind the school-house, 
to compare jack-knives—I always carry 
one—in fact, I doubt not the contents of 
my pocket would compare favorably with 
that of any boy of you all! 

I like boys. They are never in my 
way. The only girl in a wide circle of 
cousins, my highest ambition in childhood 
was to keep up with my boyish playfel- 
lows, to steer a sled in the most approved 
fashion, and—speak low, for I do not 
want my nieces yonder to follow my ex- 
ample in this respect—to climb a tree. 
One of the proudest moments of my life 
was when Cousin Tom, recovering from 
an attack of measles, and restless as a 
caged panther, exclaimed : 

“Well, if I can’t go out with the boys, 
send Hester over; she’s next best.” 

Now, though I can no longer join in 
boyish sports with my former activity, 
though the gray hairs are coming thick 
and fast in my crimps and creeping 
round into my French twist, still, my in- 
terest remains, and I do like boys. 

When I look around. on my former 
playmates, some grown into a noble man- 
hood, some, alas! not fulfilling the promise 
of their youth, but wandering from the 
straight path, I feel a fresh access of in- 
terest in the little lads just starting forth 
with life all before them. Why, it is 
like a copy-book, isn’t it? So fair the 

ages; how carefully we write the first 
ines; if only we might keep on to the 
end, and let no hurried, scrawling letters 
or disfiguring blot creep in. 

I cannot think that any boy in the 
Home Circle needs warning on the sub- 
ject of intemperance. Surely, no one who 
has listened to Mr. Arthur’s earnest 
words can think of the first glass, that 
first downward step, without a shudder. 
As I was walking down the street yester- 
day, I saw a member of my mission class 
just ahead, smoking a sweet-fern cigar. 


“Pooh! what is the harm,” perhaps you _ 


exclaim; “nothing but just sweet-fern.” 
Perfectly harmless, of course, but the act, 
the swagger, the slang words dropping 
from his lips, showed me the kind of man 
he admired most and was doing his best 
to imitate. 

I went home saddened, while I pon- 
dered the best way to hold up before him 
the ideal of a noble Christian manhood, 
which it lies in the power of every boy, 
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however humble his circumstances, to 
attain. 

“ But,” said a little boy to me when I 
was trying to teach him the evils attend- 
ing the use of tobacco, “my papa 
smokes.” A 

“Is he willing that you should learn?” 

“No! he says, ‘ Don’t begin.’” 

And I too say, and I am sure papa will 
agree with me, “ My lads, don’t begin.” 

I am so pleased, when I meet the Home 
Circle boys on the street, to see you lift 
i hats so respectfully. It may be a 

ittle thing, but shall I tell you a secret ? 

We elderly women appreciate the little 
attention as much, and perhaps more 
tharf your girl friends. 

When I taught the district school in 
East Lincoln, a poor old lady said to me: 
“Oh! but that Johnnie Barstow is a 
promising lad, a fine lad!” Now, as that 
same Johnnie had made me considerable 
trouble with his mischievons pranks, I 
was particularly desirous of learning how 
he had won the esteem of good old 
Auntie Pratt. “ Why,” said she, in her 
quavering voice, “he pulls off his cap to 
me as if I was the President’s wife.” 

Thought I, a boy who shows so much 
deference to age cannot be lacking in 
sensibility. Thenceforth I appealed to his 
sense of honor, and lo! Johnnie became 
my model scholar and fast friend. 

My boys, don’t growl and grumble 
about “always being at a fellow” when 
mother insists on a thorough washing of 
those grimy fists and a smoothing down 
of the rebellious locks that show a de- 
cided tendency to stand up in the wrong 
direction, when she demands that the 
necktie be straightened “just so,” and 
the handkerchief, which somehow is so 
handy for every purpose except the right- 
ful one, shall be exchanged for a clean 
one. Don’t slam the door and rush up- 
stairs and clatter down again because 
you must obey. Mother knows that it is 
well to attend to the little outward tokens 
that mark the gentleman. I say mark, 
not make, the gentleman, for the making 
must come from the inside, not the out- 
side, even a pure heart, and a man may 
be a gentleman who has missed opportu- 
nities of learning the little refinements 
which society demands. 

But surely it would be inexcusable for 
you, who are taught by careful mothers, 
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if you failed in these little matters. 
And lastly, my dear boys, shun all vul- 
garity as you would profanity itself. Re- 
member, God has made everything in His 
beautiful world pure and good. Do not, 
even in thought, attach any unworthy 
meaning to anything He has made. 

I do dislike that careless expression, 
“sowing his wild oats.” What must the 
harvest be? Sow rather purity and truth 
and honesty and temperance and indus- 
try, and you will reap fourfold, aye, an 
hundredfold. 

Last year a friend of mine, returning 
from Italy, brought me a vase—such a 
lovely little vase, with delicate vines 
traced around it and here and thefe a 
half-opened bud peeping out amid the 
leaves. I never trusted it in other hands, 
but always dusted it carefully myself. 
One day as I brushed in and out and ad- 
mired its beauty for the hundredth time, 
it slipped from my fingers—I never could 
tell o-oo fell with a crash to the 
floor, a triangular piece broken out from 
the very centre. f dropped my duster 
and ran for the Chinese cement. Pa- 
tiently I fitted in the broken part, stem 
to steam and leaf to leaf, and placed it 
carefully on the mantel. There was my 
vase entire again, but I could see the 
crack, an ugly scar in the midst of its 
beauty. Ah! my boys, if you fall into 
sin, repent and try again; but how much 
better to avoid the fall and the scar that 
must mar the symmetry of that beautiful 
thing you can make of your fresh young 
lives ! 

But your mothers are donning their 
wraps, Lichen’s couch is wheeled away, 
and I close with a variation of the heart- 
felt wish of Tiny Tim—* Our little lads, 
God bless them, every one!” 

Cousin HEstTER. 


A VELVET DRESS AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


¢ OTHER is so odd, Aunt Mary,” 
said pretty Lottie Grey, as she 
entered her aunt’s sitting-room. 

“Is she?” was the reply. “I never 
discovered it. What odd thing has she 
done ?” 

“Well,” said Lottie, flinging herself 
into an easy chair, “she says she would 


rather I would not accept the new silk 
dress Uncle Robert promised me, just 
because father is somewhat in debt, 
when I am sure, for that reason, if no 
other, I ought to take it. You see, it 
would save father the expense of getting 
me a nice dress this winter.” She paused 
and looked interrogatively at her aunt. 

That lady smiled as she said, “ Would 
not your father’s creditors think a man 
who could afford such a dress for his 
daughter ought to be able to pay his 
debts?” 

“ But, auntie, I would.tell folks it was a 
present from uncle,” interrupted Lottie. 

“The persons most interested would be 
the last to know it,” said Aunt Mary. 
“Depend upon it, Lottie, unless a girl 
earns money, she had best dress accord- 
ing to her father’s circumstances. Let 
me tell you a little incident in my own 
life which may illustrate my meaning. 
Thirty years ago, when I married your 
uncle, he was clerking in a large retail 
dry-goods store in Philadelphia. His 
aleoy was good and he liked his em- 
ployers, but he was not satisfied, he said, 
to think of always bemg a clerk. He 
wanted to save all he could in order to 
come out West and go into business for 
himself. And as I was as ambitious as 
he, you may be sure we lived as economi- 
cally as possible. We were doing very 
well, adding every year to our savings, 
when our second child was born. But I 
had a long illness then, and during the 
summer following, our eldest, Arthur, was 
very delicate, requiring a great deal of 
my attention, so, altogether, our expenses 
were heavy. Mother came and remained 
some time with me, but her own family 
needed her and she could only stay while 
our needs were most pressing. 

“A's winter came on Arthur grew strong, 
and I was again able to attend to house- 
hold affairs and curtail our expenses in 
many ways. I could see, however, that 
your uncle seemed out of spirits, and one 
evening, when the babes were asleep, and 
he with his paper, I with my sewing, were 
seated by the centre-table in our. cozy 
sitting-room, I asked him what the 
trouble was. 

“Nothing serious,’ he said, ‘only Mr. 
Clark was saying a few days ago that 
things were not working in the store just 
to suit him.’ Mr. Clark was the junior 
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“sawed and business manager, Mr. 
Morgan, the senior partner, rarely ever 
visiting the store, as his health was not 
vod. 
ae Did he find fault with you?’ I asked. 

“*Oh! no; but I cannot help wondering 
what is wrong, and, besides, our own litile 
affairs worry me. I do so hate to draw 
on our savings, but can see no way to 
help it, so many things are really neces- 
sary. I must have a winter suit, and 
you, poor little woman! when had you 
anything new?’ 

“T laughed, but all the same I felt seri- 
ous. I had not had a wrap since our 


marriage, four years ago, and but one. 


good dress, a garnct merino, which I 
ought to take for an afternoon dress now. 
‘You must have the suit,’ I said; ‘and I 
do need a cloak, bonnet, and dress if I go 
out at all.’ 

“«And you must go out,’ said he. 
‘You have been housed up all through 
the summer and fall ; how much will you 
need ?” 

“¢QOh! never mind,’ I cried; ‘let us 
enjoy this evening; to-morrow I will put 
on my thinking-cap.’ 

“And the subject was dropped then, 
but I could not sleep. I disliked so 
much to ‘draw’ on our savings; already 
I knew nearly a hundred dollars had 
been taken for doctors’ bills. Charlie 
said, ‘No grumbling allowed about that,’ 
and I did not grumble. I only felt sorry. 
All at once a bright thought entered my 
mind, or I deemed it a bright one. 

“A long time before my marriage, 
when I was a child, in fact, my mother’s 
step-sister, a most beautiful woman, had 
married an English gentleman of great 
wealth and had gone with him to Eng- 
land, but, poor girl! she only lived two 
short years, and her husband, who, they 
said, was almost insane with grief, had 
sent to his wife’s friends in America all 
her personal belongings, writing that he 
could not bear to see them. 

“ Besides .my mother, who as I said, was 
a step-sister, there were three of her own 
sisters, who, of course, kept most of the 
articles, but to my mother several hand- 
some dresses were given—too fine, mother 
said, for her use. After we girls—there 
were four of us—grew up we used often 
to get poor Aunt Julia’s—as we always 
called her—dresses out of the trunk in 
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which they were carefully kept and ex- 
amine and admire them, sometimes try- 
ing to- persuade mother to have them al- 
tered for us to wear. And at last she 
permitted my oldest sister when she mar- 
ried to have one, a rose-colored silk, made 
into an evening dress. She then gave 
each of us one of the dresses, there fall- 
ing to me a black silk velvet dinner dress, 
made with low neck, short sleeves, and 
very long train, and almost covered with 
the loveliest silk lace. 

“* Remember, mother had said when 
she gave it to me, ‘unless your husband 
should become a rich man this will not 
be suitable for you. I can imagine no 
fitting place, either, for you to wear it. 
Maybe, however, you can utilize it some 
time.’ 

“Had not the time come now? I knew 
out of that long, full skirt I could get a 
cloak and bonnet, trimming both with 
the lace, and then—yes, surely it was 
lined all through with black silk—I 
could hardly wait for Charlie to go down 
town, I was so anxious to inspect my 
treasure; I did not wish him to know 
about it until I should stand before him 
arrayed in my splendor. Hurriedly do- 
ing my morning work, I settled Arthur 
and baby with their toys and then ran 
up-stairs, and with a fast beating heart 
inspected the dress which was to do such 
wonders. It was even more elegant than 
I had thought. Ignorant as I was, I felt 
it was too costly for me, but, I thought, ‘it 
is mine, it has not cost Charlie anything; 
instead it will save him so much, for I do 
believe this lining will make me a plain 
walking-dress.’ I sent my one servant 
for Mrs. Grant, a woman who sewed by 
the week and was a very good dress- 
maker, and then ripped the dress to 

ieces. “Mrs. Grant held up her hands 
in admiration when she came. 

“*Q Mrs. Grey!’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
have see fine velvet and lace in my time, 
but this beats all, It seems a shame to 
cut it up.’ 

“T told her where I got it, and how I 
needed it, and we went to work. Cloaks 
were worn short then—and dresses made 
plainly—my step-aunt had been a tall 
woman; I, as you know, am rather small. 
So without much piecing the whole suit 
was gotten out of the dress—the cloak 
entirely of the velvet, lining it with an 
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old silk skirt of ry own—the dress of the - 


silk which had lined the velvet dress and 
the velvet left from the cloak. In = 
of Mrs. Grant’s pleadings, I cut the lace 
which had trimmed the skirt, as there 
was too much to trim the cloak, and 
trimmed the bonnet with what I conjured 
out of the scraps left, adding a feather, 
real ostrich, which had been on a riding 
hat in my girlhood’s days. 

“ Not a word had I said to your uncle, 
except when, on Sunday morning, he re- 
marked, ‘ Well, little woman, you must. 
have your winter out-door suit next week,’ 
I had laughingly replied, ‘Just wait, 
Charlie, I am making a cloak out of an 
old dress mother gave me.’ 

“ He made a funny grimace, and catch- 
ing baby up said: 

“*Won’t your mamma be fine in a 
new cloak made out of grandmother’s 
old dress,’ then, turning to me, ‘Seri- 
ously, Mary, you must have some new 
things.’ 

“*Well, don’t be in a hurry,’ I an- 
swered. And by the next Sabbath I was 
ready to astonish him. But something 
was wrong. If I had not been so busy 
planning my suit I would have seen it be- 
fore. When I presented myself to ac- 
company him to church, he hardly 
noticed what I had on. 

“* You do look nice, Mary,’ he said. 
“Grandmother’s dress was worth making 
over; that is what you women call it, isn’t 
it? but my head aches so would you mind 
going to church without me? 

“T did mind it, but as I saw he looked 
out of sorts, I said I didn’t, and offered to 
stay at home with him. He would not 
hear to that, and I went without him. 

“T was a little late, and as I walked 
up the aisle I was very conscious that I 
was looking, as Charlie said, ‘ véry nice.’ 
The seats were pretty well filled, and I 
did not see a vacant one at once, but as 
I glanced around I caught Mrs. Morgan’s 
eye, and she opened the door of her pew. 
She was the wife of the senior partner, 
quite an elderly lady, and had shown me 
many little attentions during my own 
and little Arthur’s illness, so I felt quite 
at ease, and smiled my thanks as I seated 
myself. I observed once or twice that she 
looked at me rather critically, and oncesaw 
an expression of surprise on her usually 
placid face, but in my silly vanity I only 


thought, ‘She has no need to be aslii.med 
of me.’ 

“ As we were going out of church I 
spoke to her, and fantied she was sonie- 
what cool in her manner. She did not 
ask about Arthur and the baby, which 
was strange in her, and as I walked 
homeward I wondered at the sudden al- 
teration in her. But when I reachcd 
home baby was fretting, and I changed 
my dress speedily and forgot all about 
Mrs. Morgan while looking after the 
wants of my household. : 

“*Shall Sond to you, Charlie?’ I said, 
when the babies were in bed for the night. 

“*T believe not; I am not feeling just 
right,’ he said. 

“«What is the matter?’ I asked, as I 
had two weeks before. ‘You did not 
have to draw much of the savings, did 
you ?” 

“«That is not the trouble, Mary,’ he 
replied, ‘it is about the store. Mr. Clark 
told me early last week that for some 
months he has thought there were goods 


missing several times ; now he is sure of 


it, as some valuable silks are gone. And 
he says the thief must be some one in the 
store. He is going to have a detective 
at work this week.’ 

“* At any rate, Charlie,’ I said, ‘you 
need not worry, they cannot suspect you.’ 

“*No,’ he answered, ‘but I cannot 
help feeling troubled. I cannot imagine 
who the thief can be.’ 

“On Monday, when he came home to 
dinner, he was very pale, and had such a 
haggard look on his face that I was star- 
tled. 

“*¢ Charlie,’ I cried, ‘what is it? are 
you sick ?” 

“*Not sick, Mary,’ he said, in a voice 
totally unlike hisown. Then he laughed 
such a strange-sounding laugh that I was 
frightened. ‘ You know,’ he went on, ‘I 
told you Mr. Clark said there was a thief 
in the store. What do you think of that 
thief being your husband?’ 

“He was walking back and forth 
across the room, his lips set firm, his face 
white as death. 

“«There is a mistake,’ I cried; ‘they 
cannot—’ Then I burst into a passion 
of tears; that seemed to quiet him. 

“Poor little woman!’ he said, stop- 
ping in his walk and putting his arms 
around me. | 
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“¢ Will they put you in jail? I sobbed. 
His frame shook as with an ague. 

“*Not yet,’ he answered ; ‘it is only a 
case of suspicion. I do not know on 
what grounds.’ 

“«What did they. say?’ I asked; ‘ who 
accuses you? O Charlie! how could 
they ? 

“¢*T do not in the least understand,’ 
he said; ‘I never dreamed of their sus- 
pecting me until about an hour ago, when 
old Mr. Morgan came to the store in 
great haste ; he and Clark were shut up 
together in the office awhile; then they 
came out together, and Clark asked me 
to step aside with him. I did so; he 
scemed very much agitated. “Grey,” 
he said, “Mr. Morgan has been telling 
some strange things. I cannot but be- 
lieve they can be explained, but you had 
better go quietly home and remain until 
tne matter is thoroughly sifted.” 

“*«*What do you mean?” I asked; 
“what matters need sifting?’ As God 
is my judge, Mary, I never once thought 
of the theft.’ 

“«Mr. Clark did not answer at once. 
He looked steadily in my face for a min- 
ute; then he said: “Go home, Grey; I 
am certain of your innocence, but go 
home now.” He walked away, and, half 
stunned, I realized what he meant and 
got home somehow. O Mary!’ He was 
falling; I got him to the lounge, and he 
threw himself on it face downward, still 
trembling. 

“T was dazed. What-could it mean? 
Charlie had been with them so long. 
They knew him so well and had always 
trusted him. How long I was lost in 
thought I do not know, but I was roused 
by my husband springing to his feet and 
grasping achair. His face, that had been 

*so white, was scarlet, his eyes flashing. 

“*T am an innocent man,’ he shouted ; 
‘touch me at your peril.’ 

“T caught him in my arms; my voice 
quieted him. I persuaded him to lie 
down, and, slipping out, sent my one ser- 
vant for the nearest physician. Hecame 
and we got my poor husband to bed. 

“*Some sudden shock,’ the doctor 
aid; ‘has his mind been troubled?’ 
How could I tell him? I said: 

“« Will you be kind enough to send 
for Mr. Morgan, his employer? I wish 
to see him.’ 
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“Late in the evening, while Charlie 
lay in a stupor that to me seemed the 
forerunner of death, I was summoned to 
the parlor to meet Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. 
They were standing when I entered, and 
Mrs. Morgan came to me at once, and, 
taking my hand in both hers, said: 

“*My dear, we have come to tell you 
the a criminal is found, and—’ 

“T interrupted her, drawing my hand 
from her clasp. 

“¢QOh!’ I cried, ‘ what does it matter 
now? You have killed my husband!’ 

“Your husband will recover, my 
dear,’ interposed Mr. Morgan, ‘the doc- 
tor says, with careful nursing, and that 
he shall have if love and money can pro- 
cure it. He has not been well for some 
time, or that would not have hurt him.’ 

“*Tt would,’ I cried, passionately ; ‘ he 
never dreamed he could be suspected. It 
was too cruel. O Mr. Morgan! how 
could you suspect him? You had known 
him so long—’ 

“*T am sorry, Mrs. Grey,’ the gentle- 
man answered, ‘to tell you it was your- 
self that directed suspicion toward him.’ 

“T looked at him in amazement. 

“My dear,’ said Mrs. Morgan, ‘it was 
your dress yesterday. Such velvet! such 
lace! fit for aduchess. I never saw any- 
thing like it. How could a clerk on your 
husband’s salary get such things?’ 

“] interrupted her. ‘I beg pardon,’ I 
said, and ran out of the room. Up-stairs 
I almost flew; I gathered dress, cloak, 
bonnet, scraps, the yards of lace left over, 
and hurrying back to the parlor piled 
them in Mrs. Morzan’s lap, pouring out 
my story as rapidly as I could form 
words. 

“The lady examined the articles. ‘O 
my dear! my dear!’ she said; ‘how could 
you cutsuch thingsup? Why,this velvet 
is worth fifty dollars a yard, if a cent, and 
the lace, eh! it is priceless.’ 

“*T am staying from Charlie too long,’ 
I cried. 

“ce Who 
Morgan. 

“*A friend ; a neighbor,’ I said; ‘but I 
cannot stay.’ 

“Mrs Morgan rose, placing the gar- 
ments on the sofa, but still holding the 
yards of lace. 

“*May I see your husband. I ama 
good nurse,’ she said. 


is with him? asked Mrs. 








“T hesitated. ‘I can do no harm,’ she 
went. on, ‘if he is, as you think, in a 
stupor. I am his friend.’ 

“*« Come, then,’ I answered, and led the 
way. My dear, I need not dwell on what 
ag during the nine days following. 

[r. and Mrs. Morgan were indeed friends ; 
night and day one of them was with us, 
and when Charlie began to get better 
they rejoiced with me. 

“ As soon as Charlie was well enough 
—indeed, as soon as he could listen—I 
told him how he came to be suspected, 
although Mr. and Mrs. Morgan declared 
they never suspected him; that Mr. 
Clark was too hasty; whiie Mr. Clark 
said it was Charlie’s manner made him 
so quick to think evil when he heard of my 
finery from Mr. Morgan. Poor Charlie, 
with the fever in his veins, acted oddly 
all those days I was working and think- 
ing of my new winter outfit. If I had 
not been so absorbed in it. Ah, me! 
who knows—UCharlie smiled a wan smile 
as I poured out my full heart to him. 

“Poor little woman,’ he said; ‘ who 
would have thought an old dress could 
have caused trouble. Let me see it.’ 

“And then the suit was brought. 
‘But,’ says Charlie, ‘where is the rest of 
this lace? You said several yards were 
left, and it is certainly very valuable.’ 

“TI could not find it; I had forgotten 
all about it. ‘Never mind,’ Charlic 
said; ‘you will come across it.’ I did 
not worry He was getting well; noth- 
ing could trouble me now. 

“In a day or two Mrs. Morgan came 
again ; she Seensiht the lace. ‘I took it 
to a dealer, my dear,’ she said, ‘and had 
it valued. I will give you three hundred 
dollars for it, and pay you at the same 
rate for the other pieces; and I will give 
oe one hundred dollars for the cloak.’ 

caught my breath and looked at my 
husband. 

“*Do as you please,’ he said. 

“*O Charlie!’ I cried, ‘ it will pay the 
doctor bill and all. You can have it, 
Mrs. Morgan.’ You ought to have seen 
her raptures over her bargain as she 
called it. She unfolded the lace and 
held it to the light. She spread it over 
the white counterpane. I laughed. 


‘Mrs. Morgan,’ I said, ‘you are a lover 
of laces.’ 
“* Yes,’ she said; ‘there is nothing I 
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admire so much as fine lace. I had 
rather have this,’ and she tenderly lifted 
it, ‘than a painting by one of the old 
masters.’ 

“*You are very welcome to it,’ I 
answered; ‘I am sure I had much rather 
have its worth in money.’ 

“Well, to shorten my story, she did 
take all, except a few scraps I kept for 


. memory’s sake, and when she found how 


anxious we were, to go West, she per- 
suaded her husband to send a stock of 
goods out here, and put your uncle in 
charge, giving him a handsome commis- 
sion, and that is how he got his start in life.” 

“ Auntie,” said Lottie, solemnly, “ you 
are ruining the moral of your story, for, 
after all, it seems the na suit 
helped you along.” 

“Ah! Lottie,” said her aunt, “if you 
knew how I suffered while my husband’s 
life hung in the balance.” 

Tears were in Mrs. Grey’s eyes, and 
impulsive Lottie, springing up, ran to her 
side and kissed them off. 

“ Now, auntie,” she said, “I am con- 
verted. I'll te!l uncle if he wants to give 
me anything, a nice cashmere will do, and 
I will take the silk when better times 
come. Nobody shall say my ‘father’s 
daughter is ruining him with her extrava- 
gance, or dressing beyond his means, and 
when I think of it, auntie, it seems reason- 
able enough that they should do so if I 
came out in such splendor just now. I 
must go ask mother’s pardon for thinking 
her odd. But oh! haven’t you a scrap of 
that lace. I would like to see it.” 

“Yes, a scrap about three inghes 
long,” was the answer ; “come up-stairs, 
and you shall see it.” And that is the 
end of Auntie Grey’s story of the velvet 
dress. Mrs. E. V. WILson. 


WHY IS IT? 
WONDER sometimes why it is that 


sorrow 
Comes unto some in such a gentle 
guise, 
That even pain from pleasure seems to 
borrow, 
And smiles seem lurking e’en in tear- 
ful eyes. 
Through ail their lives for every pain 
they know, 
Some greater joy o’er all is sure to flow. 
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While others I have known, and wept in 
sadness, 
So bare they seemed of all that makes 
life sweet ; 
With hearts almost a stranger unto glad- 
ness, 
As on they go with weary, aching 
feet. 
Through all their lives for every joy they 
know, 
Some greater sorrow soon o’er all must 
flow. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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Courage, soul, our Heavenly Father 
knoweth 
In just what kind of soil to plant the 
seed, 
That some needs moistening rain the 
while it groweth. 
The happy sunshine all the others 


need. 

Through all our lives He sends us what 
is best, 

For rain ‘and sunshine both alike are 
blest. Marige MARLE. 





EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


“NOT STRANGERS THERE.” 


O whom would Heaven’s door so freely 
open 
As to a little child, 
Who stands with timid feet upon its 
threshold, 
Lovely and undefiled ? 


And such an one, of late, was lowly lying, 
With fast receding breath; 
Over her fuce the first, last shadow fall- 
ing— 
She was afraid of death! 


Her loved ones said, “ Oh! do not fear to 
enter 
That land, so wide and fair.” 
To all their words of cheer she could but 
answer, 
““T do not know them there!” 


But, even as she spoke, her hands were 
lifted 
In sudden, sweet surprise, 
And the reflection of some dawning 
splendor 
Illumined her wondering eyes. 


No longer clinging to her tender watchers, 
And darkened by their woe, 
She ‘looked as if she saw some loved one 
beckon, 
And was in haste to go. 


What she beheld, we saw not, and her 
rapture 
Our hearts not yet might share, 


But with a last, bright smile she whis- 
pered gladly, 
“They are not strangers there!” 
Frances L. Mace,in Youths’ Companion. 


WOULD WE RETURN? 


\ J OULD we return 
If once the gates which close upon 
the past 
Were opened wide for us, and if the dear 
Remembered pathway stretched before us 
clea 
To lead us Back to youth’s lost land at 


last, 
Whereon life’s April shadows, lightly 

* cast, 
Recalled the old, sweet days of childish 


fear, 

With all their faded hopes, and brought 
anear 

The far-off streams in which our skies 

were glassed ; 

Did these lost dreams which wake the 
soul’s sad yearning 

But live once more and waited our re- 
turning, 

Would we return? 


Would we return 
If love’s enchantment held the heart 
no more, 
And we had come to count the wild, 
sweet pain, 


- The fond distress, the lavish tears—but 


vain ; 
Had cooled the heart’s hot wounds 
amid the rvar 
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Of mountain gales, or on some alien 
shore 
Worn out the soul’s long anguish and 
had slain 
At last the dragon of despair—if then 
the train 
Of vanished years came back, and, as 
of yore, 
The same voice called, and with soft eyes 
beguiling, 
Our lost love beckoned, through time’s 
gray veil smiling, 
Would we return? 


Would we return 
Once we had crossed to death’s un- 
lovely land 
And trod the ication ways among the 
dead, 
Lone and unhappy; after years had fled 
With twilight wings along that glim- 
mering strand, 
If then—an angel came with out- 
stretched hand 
To lead us back, and we recalled in dread 
How soon the tears that once for us are 


shed 
May flow for others—how like words 
in sand 
Our memory fades away—how oft our 
waking 


Might vex the living with the dead 
heart’s breaking,” 
Would we return? 
Would we return? 
Rosert Burys W1is0n, in the Century. 
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LOVE’S SEASONS. 


OVE came to my heart with the earli- 
est swallow, 

The lark’s blithe matins and breath of 
Spring 

With handle -bell and with budding 

sallow, 

And all the promise the year could 
bring. 


Love dwelt in my heart while the Sum- 
mer roses 
Poured forth their incense on every 
hand ; 
And from wood and meadow and garden- 
closes 
The sweet bird-voices made glad the 
land. 


Love grew in my heart to its full fruition 
When Autumn lavished her gifts un- 


told, 
And answered earth’s myriad-voiced 
petition 
With orchard treasure and harvest- 
gold. 


Love waned in my heart when the snows 
were shaken 
From Winter’s hand o’er the rose’s 
bed; 
And never again shall my soul awaken 
At Hope’s glad summons—tor Love 


lies dead. 
W. P. W. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 


tory neighbor, Mrs. Shelton, seemed 
to be in continual hot water with 
her servants. She was constantly chang- 
ing them and complaining of the many 
grievances she endured from them. One 
afternoon, however, she dropped in to see 
us in fine ‘spirits, boasting that at length 
she had found a treasure—a servant 
brisk, experienced, and efficient. “Such 
a great improvement on any I have ever 
had before,” she said. “She brings in a 
great, heavy hamper of clothes by the 


middle of the afternoon Wednesday, the 
same wash that my last cook used fre- 
quently to keep out till Friday, and she 
does everything else on the same scale. 
Our meals are earlier and better, and 
everything gets on more satisfactorily.” 
We heartily congratulated the lady on 
having at length found a servant to her 
mind. We did not see her again fora 


_ week, and then we noticed a slight dif- 


jubilant as at first. 


it was not quite so 
Another week went 
by and she cooled off still more. Indeed, 
she went so far as to say that she did not 


ference in her tone; 















believe the new cook was much (if any) 
better than the oidone. We reminded her 
of her enthusiastic remarks two weeks be- 
fore, but she replied : “Oh! you know the 
old proverb, ‘ A new broom sweeps clean.’” 

But it did not seem to us that this pro- 
verb was sufficient to settle the question, 
nor to account for the glaring discrepan- 
cies between Mrs. Shelton’s first estimate 
of the servant and her later one. “The 
true inwardness” of the matter was this: 
Mrs. Shelton was a bustling, restlessly 
active, selfish woman, and when she found 
her cook was brisk and efficient she had 
no other thought than to turn these quali- 
ties solely to her own advantage, the idea 
not presenting itself to her mind that the 
cook herself was entitled to enjoy some 
advantage from her superior quickness 
and efficiency. The servant, with her 
ripe experience and rapid motions, trans- 
acted the usual household routine of work 
in a third less time than the ordinary run 
of servants; but instead of commending 
her and allowing her rhore leisure and 
more privileges on this account, Mrs. 
Shelton did but pile fresh tasks on her 
and make new and unreasonable exac- 
tions of her. The cook began to feel that 
it was bad policy in her to expedite her 
work so much, as it did but draw down 
additional tasks on her, and she there- 
fore slackened her efforts till she did not 
accomplish a great deal more than the 
common run of servants. Now, it would 
not only have been the kindest, but the 
wisest, course if Mrs. Shelton had allowed 
this valuable servant to have the benefit 
of a portion of the time saved by her 
briskness. For instance, she might have 
allowed her (except under pressure. of 
sickness or company) to take at least an 
hour every afternoon for her own pur- 
poses, to sew or mend for herself, or to 
put her own room in extra nice order, or 
just to rest if she felt so inclined. But 
Mrs. Shelton seemed to hold the same 
idea in regard to servants that Dickens 
represents Miss Monflathers as express- 
ing in regard to children of the lower 
class. Miss Monflathers, our readers may 
remember, was the principal of a female 
school, and after quoting Watts’s couplet, 


“In books and work and healthful play, 
Let my first years be passed away,” 


she remarks : 
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“Clearly, this was intended for the 
children of the affluent. It should be 
altered thus to apply to children of the 
lower class : 


‘In work, work, work, in work alway, 
Let my first years be passed away.’” 


Many housekeepers seem to think that 
the latter version of the couplet is the 
right one for their servants. However, a 
great reaction has set in of late years, and 
it seems probable that for a time the other 
extreme may prevail, and the unreason- 
able exactions come more from the side 
of the servant than from the mistress, in 
the large Northern and Western cities at 
least. Let the mistress in this crisis seek 
to ayoid alike making unreasonable ex- 
actions or weak concessions. She pos- 
sesses more enlightenment than the maid, 
her rational faculties are better cultivated, 
and she has more advantages in many 
respects ; therefore, as more is given her, 
we expect more from her, and we look to 
her, rather than to the maid, to help solve 
the great problem of the hour, viz.: the 
establishment of right relations between 
servants and their employers. Each party 
in the transaction will have to co-operate, 
however, in order to bring the matter to 
a happy issue. No legislation belonging 
to this world can settle the vexed question. 
It can only be adjusted by our following 
the legislation of the Lord, as announced 
in the Golden Rule, and both mistress 
and maid will have to come. back to that 
Divine Rule, Jaid down eighteen hundred 
years ago: “ Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” Each one 
will have to cease thinking supremely or 
entirely of her own advantage, but must 
learn to act with an equal regard to the 
advantage of the other. Then will the 
jarring wheels of the domestic machinery 
runsmoothly, lubricated with the precious 
ointment of mutual good-will and an un- 
selfish desire on the part of each to bene- 
fit the other. Mary W. Earty. 


MRS. CROMWELL’S LITTLE CHICKENS. 


RS. CROMWELL sat sewing in her 
sunny little room, thinking about 

all her pleasures, past, present, and fu- 
ture (she always took the cheerful side of 
life to ponder about), when the smell of 
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chicken frying came up from the small 
kitchen to assist her pleasant thoughts. 

“There! it wants just about fifteen 
minutes to dinner-time (she was making 
use of her punctual cook instead of a 
clock). The children will soon be in 
now, and won’t we enjoy our chicken ?” 

Just then the door-bell announced vis- 
itors, and a little pang of dismay went 
through Mrs. Cromwell as thoughts of 
company, dinner-time, and one chicken 
became mixed up in her brain. 

Jane, the ooh, stood smiling at the 
door of the room. 

“Your two cousins from the country, 
missus, and dey do look amazing hun- 
gry,” says smiling Jane. 

*“Q Jane!” exclaims Mrs. Cromyrell; 
“hungry! and we have only one chicken 
for dinner.” 

“And if aint so very big, . either,” 
grins Jane; “ but you just leave him to 
me; [ll fix him up.” 

Mrs. Cromwell smiles faintly. 

“T’ll have to trust it entirely to you, 
Jane, for I must go at once to receive my 
cousins ; pile up a dish with apple-butter, 
get out some currant-jelly, open a can of 
peas, and fry the potatoes we meant for 
supper with what we were to have; that 
must do—but oh! for a little more 
chicken !” 

Mrs. Cromwell met her friends with a 
warm, cordial welcome. “I hope it will 
take the place of the chicken they don't 
get,” she thought to herself. 

In a little while wraps were taken off 
and put away, questions asked and an- 
swered, the children, fresh from school, 
introduced, and then all were ready for 
the dinner, which still announced its 
coming by the odor of frying chicken, 
savory and nice. : 

“ Well, well, how delicious the smell of 
frying chicken is to hungry people!” 
says Cousin Mary. 

“And how fortunate we came to-day,” 
says Cousin Alice, “for I never get tired 
of fried chicken.” 

“T just wish we had lots of them every 
day,” ipes up little Johnny. 

And little Mary says: 


“Tf it don’t come soon there won’t be 
enough, even for me.” 
Mrs. Cromwell determines on the spot 
never again to be at the mercy of one 
little chicken. 
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They are summoned to dinner by the 
cheerful Jane, and Mrs. Cromwell, not 
quite as blithe and happy as usual, in- 
vites them to her dining-room. It needs 
little pressing, as all parties are more 
than ready for something to eat. 

Mrs. Cromwell almost gave a little cry 
of surprise as she reviewed her own table. 
It seemed as if a sumptuous meal had 
been prepared. The dishes were well 
filled and smoking hot, and so many of 
them! and at the head of the table stood 
the piece de resistance—the little chicken 
she had been so afraid of during the last 
half-hour. How it had grown! Jane 
must have kept it in a blue-glass dish, for 
she could never believe that well-filled 
dish had its beginning in her small fowl. 
Jane whispered, while the guests took 
their places, in her mistress’s ear : 

“De fowl,is on a bid of fried mush, 
but de gravy has so well soaked in it will 
all taste exactly like de bird; help a 
slice of-de mush wid every piece of de 
chicken.” . 

Mrs. Cromwell’ did so, and the hot 
mush, covered with the chicken gravy, 
was so delicious that before the meal was 
over every one had legitimately lost their 
appetites, and no one found out how 
small the one chicken was. 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Cromwell, after- 
ward, talking it over with Jane—“sup- 
pose it had been stewed chicken?” _ 

“Den I would have made an extra 
amount of gravy, put it in a baking pan, 
and made some yeast-powder biscuits on 
top; dey would be done in a few minutes, 
and dey are just as good as mush to help 
out wid de chicken. If I had only one 
roast chicken and wanted to spread it out 
—why, den I would have lots of brown 
gravy and potatoes heated in it; den I 
would cut up de chicken in small pieces, 
put it in de centre of my dish, pile de 
potatoes round it, and smother all wid de 
gravy.” MARTHA. 


TEN DIME DESSERTS. 


Grncer Puppine.—For the cake: 
one coffee cup of common black molasses, 
half cup of lard, one teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a cup; boiling water, salt, 
flour enough to thicken, and one table- 
spoonful of ginger. This cannot be ex- 
celled for excellence or economy. Bake 




























it in a round pan, and serve it hot with 
lemon sauce. 

Sauce: Boil in one cup of water the 
skin of a lemon; keep the juice; rub to- 
gether a piece of butter and half a tea- 
spoonful of flour. Thicken the water 
after removing the lemon skins; sweeten, 
and add the lemon juice. 


Fruit Buanc Maner.—Stew half a 
pound of dried cherries with a pint of 
water and a cup of sugar; when well 
cooked and still boiling, stir in two large 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, well mixed in a 
little water; continue to stir till suffi- 
ciently cooked (about five minutes) ; 
pour into molds’ wet with cold water, and 
set aside to cool. 


Breap Apr_Le Puppine.—Twocups of 
bread-crumbs, two of chopped apples, one 
pound of brown sugar ; flavor with cinna- 
mon. Bake in a hot oven, and eat while 


"hot. 


ORANGE FLoat.—At certain seasons 
oranges and lemons are to be had for 
very little. Utilize some in this way: 
One pint of water, the juice and pulp of 
two lemons, one cup of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, well mixed. 
When cool, pour over four sliced oranges 
in a deep dish, and allow it time to foam 
nicely befure turning it out of mold. 


AppLe Taproca.—Pare apples enough 
to fill a baking dish, put a piece of lemon 
oe where the core is taken out. Soak 

alf a pint of tapioca in lukewarm water 
for an hour or more; add a little salt; 
flavor with lemon, and pour it over the 
apples. Bake, and serve it with sugar. 


Farina Puppine.—Set a pint of milk 
to boil. When nearly boiling, add two 
tablepoonsfuls of farina very gradually. 
Let it boil a few minutes till it thickens ; 
then add two eggs, half a cup of sugar, 
and flavoring. Bake half an Seon. 


Snow Batis.—Pare and core large 
mellow apples; inclose them in a cloth 
spread over with boiled rice. Boil one 
hour. Before turning them out, dip in 
cold water. To-be eaten with nutmeg 
and sugar. 


Poor Man’s Puppine.—Into a quart 
of boiling water stir three heaped table- 
spoonfuls of corn-meal, a little salt, and 
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a piece of butter ; when nearly cold, add 
two well-beaten eggs and half a cup of 
molasses ; spice well, and bake; eat with 
butter. 


Rice Miix.—One quart of skimmed 
milk and two cups of boiled rice cooked 
together; thicken with one well-beaten 
egg ; sweeten, and add nutmeg. Eat when 
very cold. 


Manioca JELLY.—One pint of water, 
one spoonful of manioca, three lemons, 
and sugar; squeeze the lemons into the 
pint of water, cold; put the manioca into 
the water, and a'low it to come to the 
boiling point. Cook slowly for an hour, 
then sweeten to your taste. Pour into a 
glass dish, and when very cold, eat with 
or without milk. 


The foregoing desserts are all exceed- 
ingly Prete | at all seasons of the year, 
though some may exceed the “dime ” dur- 
ing those seasons when eggs or fruit are 
at their highest prices. M. A. 


— 


SPRING RECIPES. 


O prepare meals three times a day, 
week after week, and still give a va- 
riety of dishes, is a tax upon the ingenuity 
of the housekeeper. By variety I do not 
mean the boarding-house kind, which 
assures one that Friday will bring fish, 
Saturday roast beef, and Sunday, chicken, 
but unexpected dishes—little surprises— 
something to-day that we have not had 
for a long time. 

The change of seasons gives assistance 
to the housekeeper in this direction, by 
bringing all the time new materials, 
Spring brings eggs, plenty and fresh, and 
reminds us of custard pies and omelets, 
Custard pies are quickly made, and can 
be finished in such a variety of ways that 
they are a good friend to the hurried 
housekeeper. They are an old dish, to 
be sure, but one that. needs to be made 
just right in order to be good. Just 
enough eggs should be used so that the 
custard will be stiff enough to stand in 
its place when the pie is cut. They 
should not be cut until cool, and should 
be eaten the same day they are baked. 
For a medium-sized pie use a pint of 
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milk; set it over the fire to scald while 
the crust is being made. ‘To the scalded 
milk add two eggs, beaten, and-three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, or sweeten to 
taste. 

The success of a custard pie depends 
much upon the baking. It should be 
taken from the oven as soon as the cus- 
tard is set, and before any whey forms, 
as the custard will harden in cooling. 
The custard may be flavored with vanilla 
or with lemon before pouring it into the 
crust, or nutmeg may be grated or cocoa- 
nut sprinkled upon the pie upon remov- 
ing from the oven, or a frosting may be 
made by beating the whites of two eggs 
to a stiff froth, and adding two table- 
spoonfuls of pulverized sugar. The pie 
must then be returned to the oven until 
this frosting is slightly browned. 

A good rule for an omelet is one table- 
spoonful (heaped a little) of flour, four 
tablespoonfuls of milk to each egg used, 
and a half teaspoonful of salt to each 
three eggs used. Add the milk slowly 
to the flour, beat the eggs, stir all together 
well, and pour into a frying-pan in which 
a lump of butter has melted. Cut the 
omelet into pieces, similar to cutting a 
pie, and turn the pieces with a knife, that 
they may brown on both sides. It will 
scorch easily. 

Ham omelet is very nice. Freshen 
the ham by soaking over night in cold 
water. Put over the fire in hot water 
and boil slowly until tender. Let it re- 
main in the water until cool, then chop 
the fat and lean together very fine. Add 
a little pepper, or mustard, if preferred. 
For ham omelet, add a little of this ham 
to the omelet before cooking. This ham 
is also very nice for sandwiches, or with 
mashed potato for potato balls. 

Every one who bakes pies knows how 
aggravating it is to have the juice run- 
ning out into the oven. To prevent this, 
before putting the pies in the oven, take 
a strip of white cotton cloth an inch and 
a half wide, wet it, and bind the pie with 
it in such a way that half the cloth will 
adhere to the top of the outside of the 
tin or plate, and half of it to the outer 
edge of the top of the pie. Remove the 
cloth as soon as the pie is taken from the 
oven. This is but little extra trouble if 
strips of old cotton are kept convenient, 
and it will save a deal of vexation. 
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If the stove must be blacked when it is 
hot, and the blacking will not adhere, 
sprinkle a little sugar into the blacking. 


RECIPES, 


Gincer Pupp1na.—Four ounces of 
flour, four ounces of suet, one tablespoon- 
ful of treacle, two teaspoonfuls of ground 
ginger, teacupful of milk: boil three 
hours. Sifted sugar to be strewn over. 


BarRBECUED Murron.—Fry slices of 
cold mutton in a little bacon fat. Re- 
move to a hot dish when done, and add 
to the gravy in the frying-pan two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one saltspoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of made mustard, 
and pepper and salt to taste. Pour this 
over the slices of mutton. 


Morasses Canpy.—One quart of 
molasses, quarter-pound butter; quarter- - 
a of brown sugar, two tahlespoonfuls 

est essence of lemon. Let the molasses 
boil, then put in the sugar; when half- 
done, put in the butter; add the lemon 
when you take it off the fire. Boil one 
hour, stirring it. Pour into buttered 
plates when done, and keep in a cold 
place. 


To Dress Corp TurKrEy, Goosr, 
Fowt, or Ducx.—Cut the meat into 
fair-sized joints; carefully remove the 
bone and replace it with stuffing; have 
ready some well-mashed potatoes—if 
passed through a potato tammy-sieve they 
are lighter and iter: mix them with 
the yelk of an egg and half an ounce of 
butter, and a taste of white pepper to 
each pound of the potato. This will 
form a paste. Cover the joints with this; 
egg and bread-crumb them; fry, and 
serve on toasts with fried rings of apple 
round. 


Pitarr, A Famous TurkisH Disn.— 
Take five cupfuls of good beef’ stock, 
season it well with pepper, salt, and 
plenty of tomatoes; add to it three cups 
of rice; set it on a moderate fire, and 
simmer until the rice has absorbed the 
soup. Cut up a chicken; season it with 
pepper and salt. Make a hole in the 
rice; put in the chicken, and cover it up 
in the rice. Melt half a pound of butter 
—do not let it boil—and turn it over the 
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rice. Let it stand where it will keep 
hot fifteen minutes, until the rice absorbs 
the butter; then turn it on to the dish, 
but do not stir it up. Serve very hot. 





TEMPERANCE MINCE PIES AND PLUM 
PUDDING. 


i ye recipes for mince pies would be 
better if brandy were left entirely 
out of them. Builed cider, if boiled as 
soon as it comes from the press, before it 
has become alcoholized to any degree, or 
apple-jelly, will answer all the purposes 
of brandy and give the pies a richer 
taste. In the absence of these use vine- 
gar, adding water to finish moistening. 
Here is a plum-pudding recipe, which 
makes a rich pudding without brandy, 
and is not so expensive that poor people 
cannot use it: Two cups sour milk, one 
cup chopped suet, or half-cup shortening, 
one cup sugar, four cups flour, one tea- 
spoonful salt, one of soda, one heaping 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, which 
should be mixed in the dry flour, an egg, 
one cup raisins, one cup English currants, 
one teaspoonful each ground allspice, 
cloves, and cinnamon, half .a nutmeg, 
half-pound citron chopped fine. Steam 
two hours. Serve with a sauce made as 
follows: Lump of butter half as large 
as an egg, cup sugar, salt, two large 
tablespoonfuls flour. Rub all well to- 
gether, pour on boiling water until it is 
of only moderate thickness. Grate nut- 
meg over before using. For my own 
table, being inclined to economy and 
plain food, and believing that too much 
hot spice is dnjurious to health, I omit 
the sugar and all the spices and fruit, ex- 
cept either raisins or currants. This pud- 
ding will keep almost any length of time. 
If you will permit meso much space, I 
would like to give an item of my experi- 
ence as a caution to mothers. While 
taking dinner with my family at a hotel 
one day, we were served with pudding 
and sauce for dessert. I was attending 
to the younger children, leaving my eld- 
est daughter (then seven years old) to 
herself. She had eaten her pudding 
before I was ready to taste mine, and 
eagerly exclaimed: “O mamma! that 
pudding is awful good!” Her eyes were 
bright and sparkling, her countenance 
flushed, and, much to my surprise, she 
VOL. LV.—23. 


was very talkative, as she had always 
been rather shy and peat As soon 
us I tasted my pudding I knew what was 
the matter—it was the brandy in the 
sauce. I then and there firmly resolved 
never to use any spirits in my cooking. 
Dorcas, in Good Cheer. 





HARD TIMES AND LIGHT HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 
q E never can do it in the world. 
Eatables are frightfully dear, 
and our salary is so little,” sighed my 
partner in all distress and joy, Arie 
Bell, who with me sewed from seven 
A.M. until six P.M. for the very best 
modiste in the city, receiving on Saturday 
evening the sum of five dollars each. 

Chill September nights came finding 
us needing warmer flannels, presentable 
dresses, and many articles we had no 
money to buy. 

Very ordinary board cost us three 
fifty each week, and I had an idea that 
we could “ board é6urselves” cheaper, while 
Arie thought not. 

The first of October found us occupy- 
ing a southeastern room in the home of 
a widow lady, who rented us the room 
with a small pine table, comfortable bed, 
sofa, rocker, and chairs for three dollars. 
per month. We were to take good care 
of everything, then Arie could, by teach- 
ing one of the daughters music after 
hours, have the use of the pantry, kitchen, 
gasoline and coal stove, oil, and fuel. 

After paying three fifty each a week, 
one has so many ways to use the remain- 
ing one dollar and fifty cents that we had 
nothing to spare for housefurnishing, 
having barely ten dollars to buy groce- 
ries, as we meant to pay cash for every 
purchase made. Our first purchase con- 


sisted of— 

Breakfast bacon, bed . $0 75 

24 bread- — ry e, Graham, or 
a rae tee 

A See 25 

Oat- meal, os ° , 25 

New Orleans molasses, one gallon, 50 


Condensed milk, . . . kes 40 
a 5 go gt See 40 
Sugar, 16 a ok ig) ve oot ee 
GS 5. Be as, WS oe 40 


RS oe ce eee 40 
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One sack corn-meal, . . . . . $0 20 
Canned tomatoes,. . . ... 50 
Soap, 25 


ee eee 25 
Set cups and plates, with cheap 

spoons, bought at a cheap store, 1 25 
One white pitcher, . . . . 30 
One tin wash basin, . . .. . 10 
One tin half-gallon cup, .. . 10 
One tin pintcup,. .... . 10 





Three knives with forks, 25 
Four coarse towels, . . . .. 30 
Total, . $9 05 


leaving only a few cents in our purse, 
which must last until we had paid room- 
reut and for the new dress Arie must 
have, which would consume our coming 
salary for the next two weeks. 

N. B—I ought to state that the 
amount to be spent for Arie’s dress in- 
cluded dress-linings and trimmings, wrap, 
hat, also gloves. 

We were blessed with good health, and 
did not mind doing without butter and 
other good things until we could pay for 
them, which was in the course of two or 
three months, and now we have a real, 
truly cozy little den with fire and many 
comforts in it, and can indulge in a few pud- 
dings and occasionally a cake, if we like. 

We frequently prepare a salad by 
peeling six cold boiled potatoes, chop 
them fine, add six tablepoonfuls of 
celery and parsley, and two onions 
chopped fine, salt, and pour over the 
dressing, made thus: Chop fine one hard- 
boiled egg; then add one teaspoonful 
each of sugar, mixed mustard, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful butter, 
three tablespoonfuls vinegar; stir this in 
the salad. 

For breakfast we like porkchops and 
tomatoes. 

Rub through a sieve one quart canned 
tomatoes, salt and pepper; fry a pork- 
chop light brown in hot lard, then pour 
upon a warm platter around the chops. 

Baked oyster omelette: 

Beat the whites and yelks of four eggs 
separately, then stir them into one pint 
sweet milk thickened with one tablespoon- 
fulflour. I add fifteen chopped oysters, 


one tablespoonful butter, salt, pepper, 
and pour into a buttered dish; bake 
twenty minutes. ; 
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Eggs a la snow: 

Beat toa stiff froth the whites of six 
eggs, drop large spoonful of the eggs into 
one quart boiling milk salted to taste. 
Scramble the yelks, serve upon flat dish, 
and remove the whites when set and pile 
high over the yelks. 

For dinner a simply prepared soup is 
frequently, made by our landlady and 
sent to us hot. 

One quart milk, one pint mashed cold 
potatoes, with seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and butter. 

“ Prudence” pudding: 

Two eggs well beaten, one cup sugar, 
one cup bread-crumbs, one cup milk, one 
cup tomato jam, a little cinnamon, bake 
and serve with cream and sugar. 

- Tomato jam, appetizing with biscuit 
and for luncheon: 

After ripe or green—either is excel- 
lent—have been cooked down, add to one 
pound tomatoes, one-half pound dark 
sugar, one cup cider vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful cloves; boil two hours. 

Arie’s salad dressing is relished by all 
fond of cabbage or lettuce salad: 

Two eggs well beaten, one tablespoon- 
ful mustard mixed, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful sugar, one of butter, 
six tablespoonfuls vinegar; mix in a 
vessel, then set into boiling water and 
stir well until thick; when cold add one- 
half cup cream and pour over the salad. 

By carefully saving the scraps of every- 
thing, we lived healtnfully and in com- 
fort upon twelve dollars per month, leav- 
ing sixteen dollars, or eight dollars each, 
to meet other necessary expenses. And one 
month there. was only six dollars outlay. 

The moral of this is, by using our ears, 
hands, and eves, and being ready to, 
when opportunity offers, after work hours 
are over, turn an accomplishment or 
homely knowledge to some account, we 
may fit into some home, where we can 
live in comfort, free from dangerous temp- 
tations, and may save from our scanty 
salary the means to purchase needed 
clothing. : 

The question of home-keeping in this 
way is of vital importance, and by actual 
experience 1 am prepared to state that 
light housekeeping is a most happy and 
cheap mode of living fur those who must 
consult economy. 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 














HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 





Cover FoR A BALL OF TWINE.—Made 
of satin ribbon, it will be found an im- 
provement on the crocheted one, both in 
regard to beauty and the time spent in 
making one. ‘Twoshades of yellow make 
a very effective one; six stripes, eight 
inches in length, are required for one, 
three of each shade; the width depends 
on the size of the ball, but an inch and a 
half width is used for one of ordinary 
size. The color of the twine must corre- 
spond with the ribbon. Overhand the 
strips of ribbon together for a sufficient 
distance to cover the ball; the end de- 
signated for the bottom is gathered over 
a small bean ring to allow the twine to 
be pulled out; at the top the ribbons are 
cut and turned, so that only the satin 
side is visible; these are folded over to 
form a little heading above the shirr 
which confines the ball. The 
ends of the ribbon are pointed, 
and have a tiny gilt bell at- 
tached to each; narrow ribbons 
are run in the shirr and used 
to suspend the ball. 


Scarr Trpy.—The tidy from 
which this engraving is made is 
a very pretty and dainty affair. 
It is made of light blue surah, 
one yard ‘and a- quarter in 
length; it has an inch width 
hem on all sidcs. The blossoms 
are cut out of heavy pink satin 
and pasted on as if carelessly 
dropped there. ‘There are two 
rows of metallic tinsel sewed 
around all the edges and on the hem; 
it is also carried from one blossom to 
another, forming a network between 
them, giving it a very bright and effec- 
tive appearance; three or four colored 
tinsel are used. It is tied in a loose knot 
and fastened on the corner of a large 
chair. 

A bright red one, with white blossoms, 
would be a pretty combination where the 
above-described one would be too delicate 
to use, or the two shades of yellow so 
much used now. 





Wuisk-Broom Ho.iper.—A pretty 
and novel whisk-broom holder can be 
made of the combination of plush and 



















COVER FOR A BALL OF TWINE. 


satin after the design given here. The 

foundation is first cut out of pasteboard. 

Line the satin with crinolin, and plait it 
33 
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to form a fan; sew it on the pasteboard; on the bottom have a bit of whalebone 
then baste the plush on, and line this run in them, which must be securely fas- 
piece with sateen the color of the plush. tened on the ends. A spool of white ecot- 
The back ia cut the same shape, only two ton and black silk are to be kept in this; 
inches narrower, and straight _—* = 

across when the point is on => = 
the front; cover it on both 
sides with sateen and over- 
hand the back and front 
together at the sides. A bow 
of satin ribbon is sewed on 
the front; a few flowers are 
painted on fhe sides. Cord 
the color of the satin is sewed 
on it to hang it by. 























































SOMETHING very useful is 


“stitch in time.” To make 
one, you will need a third of 
a yard of three and a half 
inch width ribbon. Cut it in 
two, hem each piece on one 
end with an eighth of an inch 
hem, and the other with a 
hem three-quarters of an inch 
deep; stitch a place in this 
hem to run a cord through, 
Have “A stitch in time 
saves nine” stamped on one 
wer of the ribbon, and em- 
sroider the letter in stem 
stitch with silk several shades 
darker than the ribbon. 
Make a little sheath for the 
scissors and sew it on. Over- 
hand the two pieces of ribbon 
together on one side and the 
other, with the exception of 
the middle section ; this is left 
open to slip a needle case in, 
which is made of a piece of 
cardboard folded together and 
cut to fit the place designated 
for it ; this is covered on ‘both 
sides with silk or satin folded 
together, with a couple of 
leaves of flannel sewed be- 
tween it; a tiny bow is — ' 
sewed on it to draw it out by. Avsilk the thread is to be pulled out between 
cord is run through the top of the bag to the whalebones. The pockets are di- 
shirr-it together ; this is intended to hold _ vided with a strip of narrow velvet caught 
buttons, wax, and thimble. The hems down with yellow silk. 


SOMETHING VERY USEFUL. 












“HOME” PUZZLES. 





LL communications relative to this 


age should be addressed to the “ Puzzle 


Editor Home Macazine,” Box 913, PHILADELPHIA, PENN«. 


“Homer” Puzz_E No. 10. 
SUCCESSIVE BEHEADINGS. 


1. Behead an animal and leave hearty ; 
again, and leave a beverage. 

2. Behead a youth, and leave a thief; 
again, and leave a sportive trick. 

3. Behead a plant, and leave a pre- 
cious stone; again, and leave an accom- 
plice. 

4. Behead a fruit, and leave a plant; 
again, and leave an animal. 

5. Behead to chastise, and leave a con- 
veyance ; again, and leave a quick blow.- 

My Wire anp I. 


“Home” Puzz_e No. 11. 


PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
2 «ce 2 + ae 


RE 


1 to 2, Soft leather made of kid skin. 
1 to 3, An East Indian resin. 2 to 4, 
Consisting of thin plates. 3 to 4, A law- 
breaker. 5 to 6, To crowd. 5 to 7,A 
Russian measure of grain. 6 to 8, Com- 
ing to light. 7 to8,A dwelling. 1 to 5, 
A light skiff. 2 to 6, A fruit. 3 to 7, 
To select. 4 to 8, A separation. 

MyrtTLe GREEN. 


“Home” Puzzxe No. 12. 
CHARADE. 


First and second third to Dwight, 
To see the total danced to-night. 
Marcery Daw. 
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“Home” Puzz.e No. 13. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


(Words of four letters.) 
1. A valuable South American wood. 


- 2.°At the top. 3. A loud sound. 4. A 


Turkish judge. 5. Part of a vessel. 
Primals come once a year, and is 
always followed by finals. 
JAEL WYE. 


“Home” Puzzz.e No. 14. 
WORD SQUARES. 


I. A large hard-wooded tree, found in 
the South of Europe; a genus of trees, 
including many species; to pull with vio- 
lence; to merit. 

II. To irritate; a bird; to turn aside; 
neat; to become inyolved in. 

Map te Lear. 


“Home” Puzzve No. 15. 
HALF-SQUARE. 


1. A drawing-board, 2. An engraver’s 
tool. 3. Parched with heat. 4. An 
epic poem of the Spaniards. 5. A nega- 
tive prefix. 6. A letter from Boston. 


BRowNIE. 


“Home” Puzzzte No. 16. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The 1, 7, 5, 16, 9, 8, for 6, 10, 4, 17, 
15, other 9, 1, 15, 18, 4, 6, drink, is the13, 
12, 3, 2, of 19, 14, 11. 


Now, if to find my whole you look, 
Seek the name of a noted book. 
Rose Mapper. 




















“Home” Puzz_e No. 17. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A letter from Philadelphia. “A bever- 
age. A summons to arms. A large 
ornamental dish for the centre of a table. 
To set up. To entangle. A letter from 
Syracuse. B. L. Z. Bus. 


ANSWERS IN May NuMBER. 





TO OUR PUZZLERS. 
Prizes will be given as follows for the 
first solutions of this-month’s “ Home” 
PUZZLES: 
No, 2—A nice autograph album. 


FASHION NOTES. 
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No. 5.—One of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s works. 

For the first complete list we will send 
Wood’s Itustrated Natural History for 
the Young, colored plates. 

For the next best list, first received, 
we will send the Cricket on the Hearth, 
by Charles Dickens. 

All answers must be received by Ist of 
April. In sending answers please give 
the date on which you received the 
“Home MaGazine.” We shall allow 
for distance in awarding prizes. 

Regular subscribers to the “ Home,” 
old and young, in all parts of the country, 
are cordially invited to compete for the 
prizes offered for answers. 





FASHION NOTES. 


FASHION NOTES. 


HE chief changes that one has to 
chronicle are to be seen in the sleeves 
of dresses, which, after remaining quite 
stationary and unaltered for a long time, 
have now quite blossomed out into new 
beauty of form, much of which is derived 
from Venetian portraiture. The sleeves 
of evening gowns are all of this elass, and 
have puffs of thin material from the 
shoulders to the elbow; ending in a plain 
band of velvet, or a puff of transparent 
material at the elbow. Some sleeves 
have puffs inside the arm at the elbow, 
and end in a plain band or cuff round 
the arm. In the daytime deep cuffs are 
much worn; they are cut so as to stand 
away from the arm, like the deep cuffs of 
a cavalier glove. Then there are puffs 
at the shoulder; and there is also a new 
sleeve that has no seam at the back of 
the arm. Shoulder-straps and epaulettes 
are very popular additions to the bodice; 
and we find shoulder-straps without epau- 
lettes, and epaulettes without shoulder- 
straps, or both together. Some of the 
shoulder-straps to woolen dresses are of 
the material of the dress, which may be 
braided or embroideyed. 
Waistcoats, plastrons, and full or plain 
plastrons, with long revers that extend 
from shoulder to the point of the bodice, 


as well as braces, are all forms of trim- 
ming. The latter are now put on much 
higher than they were, and are carried 
close to the band at the neck, and they 
sometimes meetin the centre of the back. 
The sleeves are often trimmed round the 
shoulder-sseams on the bodice—a very 
useful fashion indeed, as the sides, which 
are too well worn by the friction of the 
arms, can be made quite respectable for 
a longer term of service. 

There is no change in the way of mak- 
ing dress bodices. The basques are all 
cut very short on the hips, and are gen- 
erally ended in a square-cut tail at the 
back, with a fan of plaits, or even plain, 
and not with ornaments at all. The 
darts in front are cut very high, and are 
straight in form; and there are two side 
pieces—one quite below the arm; and 
the seam of the side piece at the back is 
as straightly cut as possible. The great 


* fancy is still for a narrow and flat baek, 


and all methods of cutting out try to 
produce this effect. 
There is not very much to relate about 
mantles this month. They all seem to . 
be short at the back and long in front, 
the ends being either square or pointed. 
In the latter case many of them are tied 
with ribbon bows or have other orna- 
ments of braid, beads, or chenille. 


Striped materials are used for making 
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up handsome cloaks ; and ulsters are usu- 
ally made of checked woolens, though 
they are by no means “loud” in tone. 
The small mantles of plush, brocade, and 
velvet are very much trimmed and orna- 
mented, 

Instead of the almost forgotten sets of 
linen collars and cuffs, many ladies are 
wearing plaited satin, the plaits being 
very close and small. The satin is used 
in various colors, and appears also in the 
necks and sleeves .of evening dresses, 
especially in black ones, where the 
bright hues of the satin look refresh- 
ing. A velvet bow may finish it at the 
neck. 

These are certainly halcyon days for 


the home milliner, for so little trimming 
is placed on bonnets that it is quite worth 
while to manufacture them at home, efter 
a look at the many shown in the windows. 
Care must.be taken to set the bows in 
front up well, and, if a soft material, a 
long bit of wire will form a support. 

The flower of the day is the white 
chrysanthemum, and one sees it every- 
where—on dinner tables, as button holes, 
and forming bouquets. Very few flowers, 
however, are seen in millinery, and ribbons 
seem in greater favor. A new idea in the 
way of dress pockets is to have the pocket 
made as a little gathered bag or reticule, 
= hangs at the side for the handker- 
chief. 





CLIPPINGS. 


How a Joxinc Macnuine Works:—A 
young man of my acquaintance who has 
always been considered an odd stick, not 
because he lacks common sense, but be- 
cause he has a strange habit of doing 
things in his own way, told me that hav- 
ing gone lately to live in a suburban 
town, and being unable to read in the 
cars without injury to his eyes, he had 
hit upon the following expedient for pass- 
ing the time or his journey to and fro. 
He sits apart from his friends, apparently 
wrapped in gloomy reflections, but really 
engaged in concocting humorous para- 
graphs, which he sells. He has laid out 
his work quite after the manner of 
Anthony Trollope, sternly requiring of 
himself one joke for every trip, and so 
well does he succeed that he very rarely 
fails on a Saturday to post twelve items 
of merchantable quality. On Sunday, of 
course, he has a holiday. He told me 
also, and I am curious to know if the ex-* 
perience of other professional humorists 
is the same, that the business is done 


; best in cloudy and stormy weather. On 


a fine morning. he says, his attention is 
distracted, and he sometimes reaches Bos- 
ton quite jokeless; whereas in a driving 
snowstorm he often picks up two and 
even three very fair paragraphs during the 
journey, especially when the train is a 
little late. A succession of fine days last 


month nearly ruined him, but he expects 
to do very well in March and April.— 
Boston Post. 





In THE INTERESTS OF Woman Svr- 
FRAGE—A_ public meeting under the 
auspices of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association was held last evening in As- 
sociation Hall. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
presided, Seated near her on the plat- 
form were a number of ladies interested 
in the woman suffrage movement, in- 
eluding Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. ets Bewick 
Colby, editor of the Woman’s Tribune, of 
Nebraska; Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, of 
Washington; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indianapolis ; Mrs. E. B. Harbert, of 
Illinois ; Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pitts- 
burg; Miss Thomson, Miss Camp, Miss 
Mary Grew, and Miss Rachel Foster. 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, minister of the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Society, also 
occupied a seat on the platform, and 
made the opening address. 

Mr. Ames said that the advocates of 
women’s equal rights “had undertaken a 
large contract in endeavoring to change 
the things which men called their minds.” 
They asked men “ tg entertain a new and 
rather troublesome idea,” and had, in- 
deed, made rapid advances in their “ dis- 
turbing career.” 














Miss Anthony made some brief remarks, 
in which she alluded to the vote that was 
taken in the United States Senate last 
Tuesday on the resolution providing for 
a woman suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and stated that among the Sen- 
ators who announced themselves in favor 
of the measure there was not a single 
Democrat. 

Mrs. Gage also made an address. She 
said that woman's right to the ballot ex- 
isted on the same ground as man’s right, 
and she advocated a law forbidding States 
to disenfranchise on account of sex. Be- 
fore adjournment Mrs. Colby said a few 
words on the same subject.—From the 


Philadelphia Ledger of February 2d. 





By ApprearANces.—It takes a terri- 
bly hard experience to teach some of us 
the lesson of true charity, of absolute 
loving-kindness, in judging those who 
offend us. We were so hot and tired that 
day when Miss Annette Gale met us in 
the street and begged us to follow her ts 
South Melton, to the funeral of the 
mother of one of her Sunday-school 
class. 

“T have to hurry on in advance,” she 
said, “to help them in some of their ar- 
rangements—they are frightfully poor— 
and if you could go up to auntie’s for 
me, and ask her for some of her white 
roses and pinks and geraniums, and take 
them out to me afterward, it would be 
such a favor!” Of course we would. 
We had loved Miss Annette. 

The flowers packed and in our hands, 
we decided to take a hasty lunch before 
proceeding to the South Melton ferry, 
and accordingly went into a restaurant 
and gave a pale, stupid-looking girl our 
orders. Surely, no girl ever made so 
many mistakes in the course of ten min- 
utes! She came back three times to ask 
what we had ordered; she brought the 
wrong dishes, and she ended by spilling 
a glass of milk in my lap. 

“T must say,” said I, before I had time 
to moderate my words, “that you are, 
without exception, the stupidest girl I 
ever saw! If you intend to wait on 
table, you should give your whole mind 
to it.” 

Having expended the force of my little 
gust of temper, and wiped the milk from 
my skirt, I me somewhat milder, but 
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added, in what I thought a judicial and 
deservedly severe tone, “Your mind is 
evidently not on your work.” 

The girl made no reply; she appar- 
ently did not even hear me, and I made 
up my mind that she was hardened as 
well as stupid. 

We finished our lunch in*haste, and 
hurried to the South Melton ferry. On 
our way there this same girl passed us, 
running wildly. 

“ Discharged, perhaps,” said I, glancing 
at the smear on my gown. “I hope she 
is; it will be a lesson to her.” 

By taking a carriage, we managed to 
be in good season at the miserable little 
house to which we had been directed. 

As we carried out boxes of flowers 
into the sacred stillness, where Miss An- 
nette was holding up a child for his last 
look at his mother’s face, in crept the 
girl I had scolded—breathless from her 
haste, almost blind and quite dumb with 
sorrow. She did not notice us, but 
dropped on her knecs by her dead 
mother’s side, and rested her forehead 
against the coffin. 

“She has been nearly ill with grief,” 
whispered Miss Annette. “Yet she was 
obliged to keep on working. This last 
day, even, she hes had to stay until after 
the busy hours at the restaurant where 
she is employed. I suppose her heart 
has been breaking with impatience.” 
I had had my lesson.— Youths’ Com- 
panion. 





SPEAKING of adulterations of butter, it 
appears that a veritable panic has been 
created among the inhabitants of India, 
by* the discovery that the ghee, or clari- 
fied butter in universal use, was being 
mixed with the fat of cattle and swine. 
The religion of the Hindus and Moham- 
medans forbids the use of such fats, as 
contaminating ; and so great was the ex- 
citement, that many natives entirely gave 
up the use of ghee, while the wealthier 

eople went to the expense of importing 
it from Persia. A law was hurriedlv 
passed imposing severe penalties-for such 
adulteration, which, even if it does not 
put a stop to the practice, will allay the 
fears of the superstitious natives, and en- 
able them to enjoy their accustomed food 
without loss of caste—Popular Science 
News 
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Miss ELatnE GoopaLe’s Lire Work. 
—Miss Elaine Goodale, the young wo- 
man whose name is to many a household 
word, has left General Armstrong’s 
school, where she has been teaching 
negroes and’ Indians for the past three 
years, to be a teacher at a day school 
among the Sioux, at the Lower Brulé 
Agency, Dakota. Miss Goodale is 
scarcely out of her teens, beautiful, finely 
educated, refined, intellectual, full of life, 
and a warm lover of nature. Standing 
on life’s threshold, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the pleasures that art, literature, 
travel, and society have to offer, she has 
deliberately chosen to devote her life to 
aid in the solution of the Indian problem. 
To many she will doubtless seem a sickly 
sentimentalist, and quite likely her 
friends will be censured for allowing her 
to sacrifice herself in such a way. But 
she is something more than asentimental- 
ist. She has been studying the Indian 
question with the true philanthropic 
spirit. She has studied it at Hampton 
and on the reservation. She believes that 
education (which means civilization and 
Christianization as well) is the true and 
only solution. She also believes that the 
best educational centre, the place where 
the greatest results can be secured, is in 
the day school on the reservation. She 
has visited the day schools; has seen how 
little good they accomplish, what diffi- 
culties they have to encounter. She was 
not discouraged. She saw that in many 
cases: the school was a mere adjunct of 
the agency, used to increase the agent’s 
income by furnishing salaries to members 
of his family. She saw that in too many 
cases the teacher was not imbued with 
the missionary spirit, cared little or 
nothing about the moral, intellectual, or 
spiritual welfare of the Indian, and was 
interested only in making the most pos- 
sible out of a Government position. 
When she heard the objection that day 
schools were of very little use, she said, 
as she said at Mohonk last year, they 
ought to be made the great civilizing 
agencies. They should be the true means 
of getting hold of the parent Indians. 
They should combine technical instruc- 
tion with the primary English studies, 
teaching the girls to cook, wash, iron, and 
housekeeping generally, and the boys how 
to make gardens, etc. It is because of 


her belief in this theory that she has gone 
among the Sioux at the Lower Brulé 
Ageucy to demonstrate to the doubters 
what a brave Yankee girl can do with an 
idea.— Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 





Fern CutturE.—Ferns are easily 
cultivated if a few practical details are 
observed. Growing in their native habi- 
tats they are, for the most part, found in 
shady positions, where, during their grow- * 
ing period, they have an abundance of 
moisture at their roots; therefore, under 
cultivation, a shady window is for most 
kinds more suitable than a sunny one, 
and during their season of growth a good 
supply of water at the root is demanded. 
While it is necessary for their success to 
have an abundance of water, they are at 
the same time very impatient of a stag- 
nant soil, and to prevent anything of the 
kind occurring, perfect drainage is indis- 
pensable. Not only is drainage a neces- 
sity in the cultivation of ferns, but it is 
also needed in the culture of all kinds of 
window and greenhouse plants after they 
have attained a certain size. No plants 
do I know, except aquatics, that succeed 
in a soil from which the water does not 
pass off freely. Plants growing in pots 
six inches in diameter and over should 
have good drainage. This may be done 
by placing over the whole in the bottom 
of the pot a piece cf broken pot. over this 
place more of the same material in small 
pieces, instead of this pieces of charcoal 
answer well. Fill about one-fourth of 
the pot in this manner, and over the top 
place some moss or other rough material 
to prevent the soil from mixing with the 
drainage, and thereby preventing the 
water from passing freely off. 

The most suitable soil for ferns is a 
mixture of garden loam and the black 
soil found in the woods, about equal parts 
of each, then with a good sprinkling of 
sharp sand through the whole, giving 
more if the loam is clayey and less if 
sandy.— Vick’s Magazine fur February. 





A Proression ror WoMEN.—A con- 
temporary suggests architecture as a pro- 
fession for women. It says: “There are 
magnificent and costly houses whose 
kitchen arrangements are a marvel of in- 
convenience, and the woman of the house 
often says, with a groan: ‘No woman 














. 





would have planned things so.’ By all 
means let women be architects. ‘They 
would naturally make better architects 
than ‘men, for the reason that they have 
more practical knowledge of convenience 
and economy, especially in the arrange- 
ment of dwellings and other buildings 
appropriated wholly or in part to the use 
of their sex. There are, or could be, a 
thousand little intricacies about our 
homes which the masculine mind could 
never conceive, but which would add im- 
measurably to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the tidy, ambitious housewife. 
Since the trace of a woman’s hand is so 
easily discernible in indoor decorations 
and adornments, why should she not 
cultivate and develop this as any other 
talent, giving to her varied genius a 
wider field of activity and usefulness ?” 


NEEDFUL OBSERVANCES. 


YOUNG married couple, who had 
been most favorably received by the 
best society of the town where they began 
housekeeping, were surprised ‘when, in a 
year or more, the interest of their little 
world, in regard to them, had apparently 
ceased. They received no invitations, 
and their card-basket was no longer 
habitually filled. What could be the 
reason ? 

It simply lay in the fact that, being 
unconventional by nature, and careless 
by training, they had been too uncere- 
monious in their treatment of their ac- 
quaintances. They were absorbed in 
each other’s society, and it was an effort 
to think of the outside world. Conse- 
quently, although they were well pleased 
at receiving calls, they often postponed 
returning them for months, and some- 
times neglected going at all, hoping, 
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meantime, that people would “call 
again.” 

There are certain observances which 
the person who desires to rank with ladies 
and gentlemen will not neglect. The 
rules of etiquette are not merely arbi- 
trary; as a general thing, they are 
founded upon convenience or kindliness. 

To return the first call of a stranger 
without delay is to express one’s apprecia- 
tion of his kindness in paying the visit. 
Replying to an invitation immediately on 
receiving it enables the sender to make 
definite plans, and is, moreover, a suit- 
able display of gratitude for the atten- 
tion. 

To express one’s thanks for a gift, when 
it must be done by letter, without: allow- 
ing one mail to intervene is to make 

ractical demonstration of one’s pleasure 
in having received it. 

There never yet was a social occasion 
in which promptitude failed to be a vir- 
tue, except, perhaps, in the case of Eng- 
lish dinmer-parties, where the guest is ex- 
pected to arrive after the specified hour. 

Many people are both ignorant of con- 
ventional rules, and careless by nature ; 
but casual acquaintances cannot be ex- 
pected to make allowances for them, on 
account of these disabilities. The offend- 
ers against the rules of society will, on 
the contrary, probably be classified as 
rude or “odd,” and, in any case, as un- 
desirable acquaintances. 

The habit of being “ on time” and “up 
to the mark” is more easily cultivated in 
youth than when the routine of life has 
become firmly fixed. The boy or girl 
who is alive to the demands of others 
will become, later in life, polite by nature; 
since good habits, fortunately, may be- 
come mechanical, as well as bad ones.— 
Youths’ Companion. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EE & SHEPARD, Boston, have 
Li nearly ready for publication Profes- 
sor A. P. Peabody’s Morat Put1oso- 
pay, being the Jectures delivered to his 
students in Harvard College and adapted 


for text-book purposes. There are twelve 
essays in the series: I. Human ‘Free- 
dom; II. The Ground of Right; III. 
Utilitarianism and Expediency; IV. 
Conscience; V. Virtue and Virtues; 
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VI. Principles, Rules, and Habits; VII. 
Ethics of the Hebrew Scriptures; VIII. 
Christian Ethics; IX. Moral Beauty ; 
X. Hedonism; XI. The Ethics of the 
Stoic School; XII. The Influence of 
Christian Ethics on Roman Law. The 
erudition and experience of Dr. Peabody 
have given him the ability to treat these 
great themes with rare clearness of ex- 
pression, so that his meaning should be 
plain to every intelligent reader. This 
volume of Dr. Peabody’s lectures will be 
12mo and contain three hundred and 
thirty-two pages. 


A new edition of Archbishop Whately’s 
English Synonyms, under the title, Enc- 
Lish Synonyms DIscRIMINATED, is in 
py and nearly ready for igo ag by 

zee & Shepard, Boston. The work is a 
republication of the excellent volume 
written by Rev. Richard Whately, D. D., 
the Archbishop of Dublin. People, espe- 
cially writers, who desire to make a nice 
and careful use of words, will find this 
book of great value. 


A new edition of Professor A. E. Dol- 
bear’s book on Tne Art oF PROJECTING, 
with additions combining the very latest 
scientific research, will soon be published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. This valu- 
able work was prepared by Professor 
Dolbear, of Tufts College, several years 
ago, and is now to be republished in an 
enlarged form, which will make a most 
interesting manual of Experimentation 
in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural His- 
tory, treating exhaustively of the differ- 
ent scientific experiments by which every 
department of science and art may be 
fully illustrated. The treatise points out 
in the clearest manner to teachers of 
Physical Science, and to others who may 
be interested in experimentation, the use- 
fulness of the Magic Lantern, the Porte 
Lumiere, and a few other pieces of appa- 
ratus, which can mostly be extemporized. 
The volume contains profuse diagrams 
illustrating numerous features of the sci- 
ence, as recently discovered, and will be 


. a standard authority on the manifold 


scientific matters grouped in the art of 
projecting. 

Men may come and men may go, but 
the demand for Oliver Optic’s books 
seems to goon forever. Among the most 


ponies of them is “ The Boat Builders’ 
ries,” and the new edition, of which 
we have a specimen in ALL Taut, or 
RIGGInG THE Boat, is a very handsome 
one, and will be received by the younger 
generation with great pleasure. Lee & 
Shepard, publishers, Boston. 


Miss Virginia F. Townsend has 
brought out her latest book, A Boston 
Gir_’s AmBtrion, through Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, publishers, Boston, in a very 
handsome volume. Readers who are 
fond of Miss Townsend’s books will find 
in this story the same dramatic interest 
and other attractions that have made her 
writings such favorites for many years 
. She will be pleasantly remembered 

y readers of the “Home” as a long- 
time associate editor, and those who made 
acquaintance with her writings in this 
magazine will undoubtedly be pleased to 
renew it in her last book. 


A very handsome gift book is Dora, 
the well-known poem of the poet laureate, 
which has been cchicel by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, with very handsomely 
illustrated text, and printed on fine plate 

aper. The whole in a beautifully il- 
uminated binding. 


Another very attractive gift book, very 
gm for the holiday season, is 
THE Bive Jackets or ’61, a history 
of the navy in the War of Secession, by 
Willis J. Abbot. This book contains a 
concise history of the doings of the navy, 
from the beginning of hostilities by the 
firing on Fort Sumter, to the close of 
operations after the fall of Fort Fisher, 
early in 1865. It covers not only the 
doings of the navy proper at sea, but also 
those of the inland navy along the Mis- 
sissippi, etc. Some of the illustrations, of 
which there are a great number, are very 
vivid and picturesque, and the book, 
taken as a whole, is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the history of a war that we are 
able now to look back to as an experi- 
ence which, though it may have beet 
useful, we all hope will never have to be 
repeated. The style of the cover of this 
book is singularly original and attractive. 
— [ Dodd, Mead & Co., New 

ork. 


Tue Bow or Orance Ripson is a 
new book by Amelia E. Barr, author of 
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Jan Vedder's Wife, and A Daughter of 
Fife. These popular books are sure to 
create a demand for this latest work of 
the writer, and we think it is an improve- 
ment upon both of them. The interest is 
well sustained from start to finish, and 
both in the ease of its writing and the 
freshness of the plot the hook will be 
found to be in advance of any of its 
author’s previous efforts. Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
have published THe Mentor, by Alfred 
Ayres. This is a nicely printed, altogether 
useful kind of book, and while some of the 
directions for “deportment” are so self- 
evident as to appear unnecessary, many 
of us who have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the unsophisticated young man, know 
that it would be well if he would take 


some of these homely maxims to heart. 
We assume that a number of the direc- 
tions contained in this book are intended 
for girls as well as boys, though it is 
hardly to be supposed that it is necessary 
to tell anybody that they should not in- 
dulge in revilings and cursings, nor that 
they should not copy the phraseology of 
waiters in oyster saloons. 


A very useful little book is SKILLFUL 
Suste, a book for fairs and bazaars.: The 
page of contents shows it to be intended as 
a book of instruction for women’s fancy 
work,and as it isaccompanied by cutsshow- 
ing how certain stitches are to be made, 
ete., with quite extensive descriptions for 
quantity of everything for which it gives 
directions, it will undoubtedly prove to be 
a very usefu! book to all who use it. Pub- 


lished by Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 





THE PUBLISHER. 


AN APOLOGY. 


AST month announcement was made 

that all our subscribers would receive 
their Maaazines addressed by printed 
labels. When that announcement was 
written we hoped that, with the worst 
dispensation that could be afforded by 
type makers and setters, by the first of 
the month—a later date than usual, but 
not unreasonably late—all of our readers 
would be supplied with their copies. But 
alas! when all too late we discovered, 
although the bulk of the work was done, 
that there were still lists running up to 
several thousands that had not been 
touched, and which, owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the various types of 
which the compositors were short, could 
not be finished in anything like reason- 
able time. Recourse was at once had to 
the old way of writing the addresses on 
the wrappers, and we secured all the ex- 
tra help we could obtajn to rush the 
work through. The consequence was, a 
large number of friends were disap- 
pointed and, nét unreasonably, annoyed 
at not receiving the February number 


promptly. To all these we beg to offer 
our sincere regrets and apologies. If it 
is within our power to avoid a recurrence 
of this difficulty, we shall avoid it. 





It may comfort our friends, who have 
suffered this disappointment, to know that 
when once our lists of subscribers have 
been set up in type that, unless they 
should be destroyed by fire, there can 
thereafter be no more mistakes made in 
addresses or mailing. When the addresses 
are written each month there is always 
the possibility that a number of errors 
may be made. First, there is the actual 
difficulty of transcribing names from the 
letters containing subscriptions to the 
books; this difficulty is not a trifling one, 
for there are few people whose handwrit- 
ing is so legible that mistakes can be 
avoided even when the greatest care is 
exercised. When these have been cor- 
rectly made there is an opportunity each 
time that a name is written for an error 
to be made that will send the MaGazine 
far away from the intended destination. 
The number of post-offices of the same 
name is amazing to any one not ac- 
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quainted with the subject. One would 
not think that the name of Arruur was 
& common one for a town, but there are 
twenty post-offices of that name in the 
United States and a number in Canada, 
There are eight States whose names begin 
with M, and how easy it is to mistake 


the abbreviations of Miss., or a series of 


scratchings made hastily and intended for 
those letters, for either Mississippi or 
Missouri, not to say Minnesota or oad 
chusetts. These abbreviations should 
not, of course, be made; but with the 
best intentioned clerks in the world, it is 
clearly impossible to avoid such lapses of 
interest in the dreary work of grinding 
over the same monotonous list of names 
one month after another; and readers 
will please bear in mind that a maga- 
zine which may have been missent in 
this way the publisher never hears of, 
until the person fee whom it was in- 
tended gets tired of waiting and com- 
jains that the missing number has not 
ee received, 

Now, when the addresses are printed, 
this latter class of mistakes is wholly 
avoided, for as the types cannot change 


. after once being correctly set up, the only 


chance for failure is for the labels to be 
rubbed off in the hard handling that 
mail-bags are sometimes subjected _ to. 
This is, however, a rare cause of com- 
plaint, and we fancy that once we have 
the names and addresses of subscribers 
correctly printed, they will have no occa- 
sion to complain of the failures in the 
mail, 

We therefore entreat our friends to 
make as much allowance as they can for 
the difficulties of making such a radical 
change in the mailing system as we have 
made this year, and if they will kindly 
notify us of any mistakes we shall en- 
deavor to correct them speedily as possi- 
ble. Then, when we have them correctly 
set up, there will thenceforward be no 
more errors while type shall last, or, in 
other words, during the lifetime of sev- 
eral generations. 





Messrs. Daniel Judson & Son, Limited, 
of London, England, are the proprietors 
and manufacturers of an indelible mark- 
ing ink, now on sale in this country. We 
have had occasion to use this ink 


, and 


we do not hesitate to say that it is an ex- 
cellent ink for marking purposes, being 
truly indelible. We are glad to give our 
friends the benefit of our personal ex- 
perience. 

The Home MaGazine is mailed, post 
free, to any address in United States or 
Canada at the prices following : 


Une Copy, . . 2 5 « « « «OBO 
Two Copies, bin i cle ake ey. Sk 
Three Copies, . . ° 4 35 
Four Copies, and + gift copy to 
club-maker, 


Larger clubs at special rates. 


75 


. . @ 


* T. e., one subscription for a year. 


Club rates furnished on application. 
Correspondents, both subscribers and con- 
tributors, are requested to give full name 
—with Mr,, Mrs., or Miss—in each letter, 
and to write the name of the town and 
State at length in every instance. 

Additions to clubs may always be 
made at the net club rate. Money sent 
in letters is at the risk of the person who 
sends it. 

Subscribers who wish a change of ad- 
dress must give notice as early as practi- 
eable after receipt of a number, and in 
all cases before the tenth of the succeed- 
ing month, as no change of address can 
be made between the tenth and twentieth 
of any month, 





We are always glad to have stories, 
ete., submitted for approval and we accept 
promptly all suitable to our pages that 
we can use, Generally, a reply will be 
had in ten days or two weeks, and we pay 
IMMEDIATELY for all acc cepted MSS. 
without waiting till they are published. 

MSS. that are unavailable will be re- 
turned to the writer in every case when 
stamps to pay postage are inclosed for 
that purpose, Other unavailable MSS. 
are destroyed. Authors should always 
write their names and addresses on the 
back of the last page of MSS., as accom- 
panying letters are sometimes mislaid. 

References by letter to unpublished 
MSS. should always contain the name of 
the story or subject, as we file MSS. by 
title, not by authors. Ifa nom de“plume 
is used, that also should be stated. 
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